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-i-  ragedies  in  big  cities  are  cf»nimon  .  .  .  Rut  ><)ineli<»\v  tiiis  was  «lilTereiit  .  .  .  Here  was  the 
setting.  The  place:  the  Des  Plaines  River.  The  time:  late  last  Januarv. 

A  mother  of  10  .  -Jp  I children  whose  hnshand  had  run  out  on  her  is  waging 

a  lone  battle  for  the  .survival  of  her  bro<Hl  in  a  one-room,  ramshackle  riverside  home.  The  oldest 


child,  a  girl  of  16,  walks  onto  the  ice  of  the  river  to  get 
family  wash.  The  ice  cracks  .  .  .  the  girl  jdunges  into  the  j 


a  pail  of  water  for  the 
river  .  .  .  the  mother. 


rushing  to  save  her,  drowns  too.  .-Ml  of  this  liapi)ens  while  — 
remaining  nine  children  staiul  and  watch  helplessly  on  the  river’s  edge. 


eight  of  the 


.Almost  as  soon  as  the  Daily 


response  to  the  plight  of  ‘ 


.\'ews  hit  the  street  with  the  story  .  .  .  the  city’s 


the  orjihans  l)egan  to  roll  in.  “How  can  I 


help  those  jXMir  kids?’’- caller  after  caller  aske<l.  “Where  can  1  send  money?’’  .A  housewife 


said  she  was  going  to  send  $3  lH.*cause  “everylKxly 
So,  the  Xews  launched  a  fund  tor  the  ori)hans  .  .  . 
tions  from  readers  ix)ured  in. 


:  .should  help  those  kids.” 

I  and  a  deluge  of  contribu- 


Before  .April  had  left  the  calendar,  gifts  for  the  orphans  totaling  $12,723  had  come  to  the  News. 

v  iJ'  .  ..... 

First  administered  cost  free  by  ^  Raymond  K.  I  .aw,  president  of  Chicago’s  Marine 


National  Bank,  the  fund  on  x  .\pril  23  j)assed  to  the  Title  &  Trust  Company 


to  be  handlerl  for  the  children  without  compensation.  Thus  a  big  city  newspajier  passed  the 
hat  .  .  .  and  an  entire  community  ojK-ned  its  heart  .  .  .  for  nine  little  orphans. 
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Busy  SYRACUSE,  N.  V. 

A  No.  1  TEST  MARKET  RICH  IN 
ALL  GOOD  BUSINESS  ESSENTIALS 

RETAIL  SALES 

$626,171,000 

Total  No.  of  Retailers .  6,991 

WHOLESALE  SALES 

$618,817,000 

Total  No.  of  Wholesalers.  .  .  .  978 

FARM  INCOME 

$95,385,000 

No.  of  Industrial  Workers  .  .  74,791 

No.  of  Manufacturer?  .  903 

No.  of  Family  Units  .  181,650 

Source:  all  figures  from 
SRD  1951-52  consumer  markets 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  . 

DAILY  .  209,229 

SUNDAY  .  320,864 


COMPLETE  COVERAGE 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST! 


SYRACUSE 


HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Aiornmg) 

'  HERALD-AMERICAN  '  POST- STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 
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A  Correction 

To  THE  Editor:  We  have  read 
with  interest  (May  10,  page  98) 
an  article  headed  “Siengstacke 
Buys  New  York  Negro  Paper.” 
Listing  the  newspapers  owned  by 
Mr.  Sengstacke,  you  have  incor¬ 
rectly  included  the  Louisville  De¬ 
fender. 

The  Louisville  Defender  is  a 
Kentucky  corporation,  of  which 
the  writer  is  the  majority  and  con¬ 
trolling  stockholder.  The  Defend¬ 
er  (Louisville)  is  not  owned  by 
Mr.  Sengstacke  or  the  Chicago 
Defender. 

Frank  L.  Stanley 

President, 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Defender. 

Some  Steel  Industry 
Mathematics  Omitted 
To  THE  Editor:  It  took  us  some 
time  to  become  fully  aware  of  the 
fact.  And  it  may  be  possible  that 
newspaper  editors,  in  general,  also 
failed  to  note  that  something  was 
missing  in  the  story  of  the  steel 
wage-price  dispute  that  brought 
about  President  Truman’s  seizure 
of  the  industry. 

Look  over  almost  all  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  union’s  demands  for 
additional  compensation,  and  in¬ 
dustry’s  contention  that  granting 
the  wage  increases  would  increase 
their  costs,  and  you  will  find — or 
at  least  we  did — that  while  a  lot 
of  figures  were  given  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  size  of  the  increase  little 
or  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  actu¬ 
al  current  wage  and  price  structure 
these  increases  were  to  be  applied 
against. 

In  other  words,  the  union  de¬ 
mands  and  the  WSB’s  recommend¬ 
ations  as  to  cents  per  hour  in¬ 
crease  were  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  But  the  present  wage 
that  the  average  steel  worker  gets 
appeared  to  have  been  almost  uni¬ 
versally  omitted. 

As  to  statements  made  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  steel  industry,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  price  per  ton  that  might 
accrue  to  the  industry  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Capehart  amendment 
and  the  expected  increase  in  cost 
per  ton  as  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Fairless  and  others  were  given  de¬ 
served  prominence.  However,  it 
took  a  lot  of  digging  to  find  any 
mention  of  the  present  price  of 
steel. 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  a 
raise  of  a  nickel  in  the  price  of  a 
bottle  of  Coca-Cola  is  in  a  far 
different  category  than  the  same 
monetary  increase  in  that  of  a 
bottle  of  a  fancy  liqueur.  The  im¬ 
portant  factor  is  more  the  percent¬ 
agewise  increase  in  the  price  or 


cost  of  a  commodity  than  it  is  ii  j 
the  dollars  and  cents  advance. 

Making  the  facts  of  economic 
life  understandable  to  the  average 
newspaper  reader  is  not  an  easy 
task  and  demands  an  inquiring 
turn  of  mind  on  the  part  of  n- 
porters  that  seems  to  have  been 
lacking  in  the  handling  of  a  good 
part  of  the  issues  in  the  labor- 
management  controversy  that  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  industry  seizure. 

Quite  understandably  newspa¬ 
permen  were  more  concerned  with 
the  implications  of  the  industry 
seizure  on  the  future  status  of  free 
enterprise  than  they  were  with  the 
mathematics  involved  in  the  con¬ 
troversy,  but  weren’t  we  guilty  of 
omissions  of  fact  that  were  also  a 
very  important  part  of  the  picture? 

Albert  M.  Marshau 
Editor-Publisher, 

Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Daily 
Republican  Eagle. 

m 

Classified's  Ability 
To  THE  Editor:  William  Loeb, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
Leader,  in  your  April  26  issue, 
said  a  reduction  of  advertising 
space  would  prevent  merchants 
from  doing  an  “adequate  job  in 
presenting  their  story  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.”  Mr.  Loeb  fails  to  recognize 
{Continued  on  page  4) 
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nOCAL! 
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Food  Styles  described  by  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon:  “The 
bridesmaid  was  gowned  in  toast 
and  carried  a  bouquet  of  bronze 
mums.  The  mother  of  the  bride 
wore  a  brown  suit  with  coffee  ac¬ 
cessories.” 

■ 

Story  about  the  Passionist 
Order  in  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.l 
Inquirer:  “The  Rev.  Malcolm  La 
Velle  of  the  Passionate  Fathers 
was  elected  general  superintendent 
of  his  order.” 

■ 

Wedding  Account  in  the  Ba¬ 
tavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News:  “The 
bride’s  mother  had  a  corsage  of 
pink  sweetheart  hoses.” 

■ 

Show  News  in  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald:  “But 
though  he’d  taken  his  last  curtain 
call,,  the  sow  went  on  without 
him.”  ■ 

An  Article  about  a  local  phy¬ 
sician  in  the  Hopkinsville  (Ky-) 
New  Era:  “And  by  the  day,  he 
is  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

May  9,  1952 

Citation 

to 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 

and 

THE  EVENING  BULLETIN 

in  recognition  of 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  of  faithful  service  to  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island,  of  New  England,  and  of  the  Nation;  An 
integration  of  good  news  coverage,  careful  editing,  and  sound 
conunent  which  has  resulted  in  unusually  dependable  newspapers; 
and  A  tradition  of  intelligence  and  good  writing  which  has  long 
lent  distinction  to  Providence  journalism,  and  is  still  maintained. 


When  readers  get  more  out  of  a  newspaper,  advertisers  get  more  out 
of  it,  too,  and  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  newspapers  have  been 
recognized  for  many  years  among  the  most  productive  in  the  country. 
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GET  NEW  LINAGE 

from 

Men  of  Production 


DICKIES  dealers 
will  tie-in  with  this 
FULL-COLOR,  FULL  PAGE 


Men  of  Promotion: 


June  30  issue  out  June  27 
featuring  the  Dickies 
“Men  of  Production”  theme 


Heavy  promotion  is  going  out  NOW  to 
more  than  9,000  DICKIES  dealers  in  48 
states — DICKIES  dealers  will  respond  to 
your  tie-in  suggestions. 


SHOW  THEM  THE  PULLINC  POWER 
OF  YOUR  OWH  HEWSPAPER 


WILLIAMSON -DICKIE  MFG.  CO. 

509  West  Vickery,  Fort  Worth  1,  Texas 


Our  ^eaderd  .St 


n 


Dickies  dealers  pay  for  space  100 Vo.  They 
have  mats  No.  5202  and  No.  5225,  or  you  can 
get  them  from  us  fast! 


continued  from  page  2 
the  advertising  ability  of  the 
classified  ad,  which,  in  relation  to 
a  display  advertisement  is  small. 

The  size  of  the  advertisement  is 
important  only  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  advertisements  sur¬ 
rounding  it  on  the  page.  If  all 
advertisements  are  reduced  in  size 
the  individual  ad  would  not  suffer. 
The  size  is  subordinate  in  import¬ 
ance  to  the  type  of  presentation 
and  layout. 

Lief  H.  Olsen 
118  West  Fifth  St., 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 


TV  Magazine  Ahead 

To  THE  Editor:  Congratulations 
for  a  most  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  article  (May  3)  about  the 
Triple  Streak  section  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

However,  we  take  exception  to 
a  statement  that  TV  weeklies 
“have  reported  a  dip  in  weekly 
sales.  .  .  .” 

Currently,  TV  Forecast  maga¬ 
zine  is  running  43,000  net  paid 
circulation  AHEAD  of  last  year 
at  this  time. 

Martin  O'Shaughnessy 

Editor, 

TV  Forecast, 

Chicago,  111. 


ercised  over  some  of  the  Cub: 
press  by  government  subsidies  !• 

1  need  not  debate  with  Bonaft 
about  my  “grasp”  of  the  situa:;;; 
in  Cuba  or  elsewhere  in  La.; 
America.  I  believe  it  is  a  come] 
entious  newsman’s  duty  to  cone; 
an  erroneous  statement  about  tls 
editorial  fortitude  of  legitinii: 
newspapers  especially  when  sue 
a  statement  appears  in  the  recog¬ 
nized  and  reputable  publication! 
the  profession. 

1  also  believe  it  only  fair  i| 
have  reported  the  promises  mas 
to  me  by  Batista  regarding  fre 
dom  of  the  press  which  up  to  no- 
he  has  kept. 

Jules  Dubos 

Balboa.  C.  Z. 


People  Read  Papers 
To  the  Editor;  As  the  pressef 
New  Jersey  always  has  done  intht 
past,  their  help  and  cooperatio: 
made  our  recent  air  raid  test  i 


Hitting  Its  Stride 
To  THE  Editor:  This  is  the 
fifth  year  for  the  Newspaper  Re¬ 
porters  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  it  is  really  beginning  to 
hit  the  stride  we  had  hoped  for 
originally  ...  to  attain  a  stature, 
both  professional  and  social,  in 
keeping  with  a  city  where  we  have 
the  largest  number  of  working 
newspapermen. 

Rodney  L.  Stahl 

President-elect, 

Newspaper  Reporters  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City,  Inc. 


success. 

To  the  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  of  New  Jersey  fell  the  task 
of  educating  five  million  resident 
for  “Operation  New  Jersey.” 

The  results  showed  evidence  of 
a  good  job.  Everywhere  1  p 
people  tell  me  they  read  air  raii 
instructions  in  the  paper. 

Leonard  DREYrra 
Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


^ lien, , . 


50  Years  Ago — Edward  E.  Be 
gert,  Wilkes-Barre  editor,  wins  an 
$8,000  judgment  against  a  local 
banker  for  slander.  The  banker, 
who  publicly  assailed  the  editoi 
as  “a  two-cent  postage  slant; 
thief,”  said  during  the  trial  he  re¬ 
gretted  he  had  not  shot  the  editor 
From  Editor  &  Publisbb 


Rebuttal  on  Cuba 

To  THE  Editor;  Referring  to 
D.  D.  Bonafede’s  letter  (May  17) 

1  desire  to  point  out  that  my  letter 
(April  12)  specifically  refuted  one 
statement  made  in  his  March  22 
story  which  read,  “Not  one  Ha¬ 
vana  daily  has  come  out  editorially 
against  the  new  regime.” 

1  repeat  that  that  statement  was 
incorrect  and  I  have  the  Havana 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  that 
period  to  prove  it. 

My  letter  mentioned  broadcast 
restrictions  imposed  by  Batista 
against  the  opposition.  My  re¬ 
marks  were  not  based  on  an  inter¬ 
view  with  an  unnamed  owner  of 
only  one  of  Havana’s  dailies,  as 
Bonafede  admits  his  story  was,  but 
on  daily  association  with  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  every  Ha¬ 
vana  newspaper  who  are  not  afraid 
to  have  their  names  used. 

I  have  been  aware  for  more  than 
20  years  of  the  “subtle  control”  ex- 


30  Years  Ago — Brooklyn  doc 
tors  applaud  after  Stanley  Gm 
nison,  advertising  agent,  advocate 
that  medical  scKieties  adverti* 
achievements  in  the  field  of  med)' 


From  Editor  &  Publishb 


10  Years  Ago — RaymondCIaf 
per  forecasts  the  world  will  be 
city  desk  beat”  after  the  war. 

From  Editor  &  PublishU 


n 


ow 


George  Sokolsky  tells  a 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register  audienc* 
that  the  business  of  being  a  ne*^ 
paperman  these  days  is  much 
complex  than  ever  before  —  * 
complex  that  the  reporter 
“chase  philosophical  concepts 
around  a  world  that  has  becoot 
a  “philosophical  battlefield." 
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Research  wizards  sweat  to  get  all  sorts  of 
foolproof  samples. 

They  mail  out  thousands  of  surveys. 

They  ring  hundreds  of  doorbells. 

They  get  real  nosey. 

And  when  all  the  scores  are  tallied,  year 
after  year  after  year... 

All  that  remains  is  this  one  irrefragable  fact-- 
More  advertising  executives,  both  at  agencies 
and  accounts,  see  and  remember  media  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  New  York  Times  —  more  than  in  any 
other  newspaper. 


5^(je  Net»  fork  ©irneo 

■  ALl  the  news  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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10%  Cut  in  Newsprint  Use, 
Papers’  Aim  with  $10  Raise 


Canadians  Force  Higher  Ad  Rates 
And  Move  to  60-Inch  Roll  Width 
By  Jerry  Walker 


Ways  in  which  to  reduce  their 
consumption  of  newsprint  by  at 
least  10  per  cent  in  the  next  year 
were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
U.  S.  publishers  this  week  after 
receiving  notice  of  a  $10-a-ton 
rise  in  price  by  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  imposition  of  a  new  $50,- 
000,000  burden  on  the  newspaper 
business — the  second  time  in  12 
months — meant  that  another  round 
of  advertising  rate  boosts  and  cir¬ 
culation  price  adjustments  is  inev¬ 
itable  for  many  papers.  That  was 
the  consensus  of  a  spot-check  made 
by  Editor  &  Publisher.  Most  of 
those  participating  in  the  sympos¬ 
ium  consume  more  than  1 ,000  tons 
a  year. 

Where's  the  Money? 

Mindful  of  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense  of  $2,750,000  to  his  paper, 
F.  M.  Flynn  of  the  New  York 
Sews  made  the  succinct  comment: 
“Where  the  Hell  are  we  going  to 
get  the  money?” 

While  resentful  of  the  Cana¬ 
dians’  action  at  this  time,  especially 
so  because  they  had  not  been  con¬ 
sulted  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
plead  their  economic  case,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  publish¬ 
ers  in  a  checkup  made  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  firmly  opposed  govern- 
nient  intervention  to  the  extent  of 
fixing  import  price  ceilings. 

Government  retaliation  of  any 
form  was  spumed  by  a  large  num- 
oer  of  publishers  on  the  basic  pre- 
tnise  that  the  manufacturers  could 
effect  a  “strike”  against  U.  S.  sup- 
|dy  by  invoking  the  “force  majeur” 
clause  of  their  contracts. 

8  Companies  Announce  $10 
At  least  one  publisher,  the  head 


The  new  price,  announced  thus 
far  by  eight  companies,  does  not 
constitute  a  record  high  but  it  has 
stirred  up  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  protest  because  it  came, 
with  official  sanction,  at  a  time 
when  advertising  linage  is  dipping 
and  in  midyear  when  demand  for 
newspaper  space  is  at  low  ebb.  In 
many  cases,  rate  increases  caused 
by  last  July’s  $10  boost  are  just 
going  into  effect. 

To  some  publishers  in  the  small¬ 
er  fields  and  to  a  few  in  the  larger 
fields  the  price  boost  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageous.  The  latter  point  to 
extinction  of  the  premium  market, 
in  which  they  have  been  buying 
supplemental  supplies  at  $150  to 
$200  a  ton;  the  former  view  the 
added  expense  placed  on  large-city 
competitors  as  a  deterrent  t o 


“cheap”  circulation  and  low  retail 
rates. 

In  1920,  the  record  books  show, 
the  price  of  newsprint  rose  to  $130 
a  ton  (plus  $6.80  freight)  for  a 
few  months.  Then  the  market  col¬ 
lapsed  and  Royal  S.  Kellogg,  the 
noted  expert,  was  wont  to  com¬ 
ment  that  high  prices  bring  their 
own  antidote  —  either  decreased 
use  or  increased  supply. 

The  first  cure  came  fast;  the 
second  more  slowly.  And  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg,  along  with  many  others, 
pointed  out  how  interdependent 
were  the  newsprint  and  newspaper 
businesses,  each  on  the  other’s 
prosperity.  This  is  the  underlying 
theme  of  protest  now. 

Cool  to  Retaliator>  Moves 

In  examining  the  furore  that 
broke  after  the  first  news  of  the 
price  increase  a  week  ago.  Editor 
&  Publisher  learned  that  most 
forms  of  proposed  retaliation  had 
been  spur-of-the-moment  thinking 
and  found  little  support.  Those 
who  gave  calmer  consideration  to 


Inlanders  Oppose 
Import  Price  Ceiling 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  —  Although  the  latest 
$10  increase  in  newsprint  will 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  most 
newspapers.  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  members  voted  against 
any  U.  S.  government  attempt  to 
control  the  import  ceiling  price  on 
Canadian  newsprint  at  their  Spring 
meeting  here  this  week. 

Inlanders  opposed  such  a  meas¬ 
ure  in  accordance  with  recommen¬ 
dations  made  by  Franklin  Schurz, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newsprint  Committee. 

Mr.  Schurz  pointed  out  that  if 
such  an  import  ceiling  price  were 
established  by  the  American  gov- 


“Newsprint  manufacturers  must 
know  that  the  price  of  their  prod¬ 
uct  cannot  continue  to  rise  with¬ 
out  seriously  curtailing  demand,” 
said  Mr.  Schurz  in  his  report.  “The 
only  way  to  stop  this  spiral  is  for 
the  producers  to  start  reducing 
their  costs.  They  have  admitted 
that,  under  the  great  pressure  to 
increase  production,  costs  have  got¬ 
ten  out  of  hand.  Overtime  is  run¬ 
ning  high  in  many  mills. 

“Since  the  need  to  turn  out  max¬ 
imum  tonnage  no  longer  exists,” 
he  continued,  “every  newsprint 
manufacturer  should  re-examine 
his  costs  to  learn  what  savings  can 


of  a  large  group  of  papers,  scoffed  emment,  Canadian  mills  would,  be  made.  Newspapers  should  now 
th  reason  being  that  no  doubt,  have  a  legal  right  to 

‘fie  Canadian  government  has  a  cancel  their  contracts, 
prime  interest  in  the  tax  portion  of 
•fie  announced  increase.  With  all 
fiewsprint  companies  showing  prof- 
'f  pointed  out  that  the 
wminion  government  stands  to 
realize  as  much  as  half  of  the 


He  asserted  that  publishers  must 
rely  on  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  He  added  a  further  word 
of  caution  that  if  the  government 
controlled  the  price  of  newsprint 
in  this  country,  there  would  also 


»50,000,000  exacted  from  U.  S.  be  the  possibility  of  the  govern 
curtomers  under  the  new  base  ment  seeking  to  control  prices  on 
price  of  $126  a  ton.  advertising  and  circulation. 
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be  permitted  a  long  breathing  spell 
with  no  further  increases  in  the 
price  of  newsprint.  With  the  co- 
peration  of  the  producers,  I  believe 
this  is  possible.  In  fact,  during  the 
next  few  years,  newsprint  price 
should  remain  steady  or  should  ad¬ 
vance  less  rapidly  than  the  price  of 
other  commodities.” 

{Additional  Inland  meeting  story 
on  Page  53). 


Randolph  Leading 
For  ITU  President 

Anti-Randolph  votes  ran  close 
on  the  heels  of  totals  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union’s 
president.  Woodruff  Randolph, 
according  to  unofficial  incomplete 
returns  at  press  time.  It  was  Ran¬ 
dolph:  14,216;  Clifford  G.  Spark¬ 
man:  13,080. 

Sparkman  lagged  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  but  led  in  Los 
Angeles,  Washington,  D.  C.,  St. 
Louis,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco, 
Houston.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Denver,  Memphis  and 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Randolph  carried 
Philadelphia,  858  to  634,  New 
York  voted  4,438  for  Randolph; 
2,815  for  Sparkman. 

the  picture  emphasized  that  the 
most  effective  gesture  of  protest 
would  be  a  reduction  in  usage. 

This  will  take  several  forms,  as 
indicated  in  the  messages  from 
publishers.  One  will  be  a  further 
tightening  of  editorial  content;  an¬ 
other  will  be  a  natural  decline  in 
advertising  linage  due  to  higher 
rates;  a  third  will  be  a  loss  in  cir¬ 
culation  due  to  higher  prices.  Then, 
publishers  contemplate  close 
scrutiny  of  returns,  waste,  etc. 

Finally,  and  this  is  the  big  one 
stressed  by  several  publishers  in 
private  talks,  there  is  a  concerted 
movement  toward  narrower  rolls. 
This  will  tend  toward  standardiza¬ 
tion  at  60-irtch  trim.  Many  papers 
already  have  chopped  their  news¬ 
print  bills  by  as  much  as  3  per  cent 
by  adopting  63-inch  rolls. 

It  was  learned  on  high  authority 
that  a  group  of  influential  publish¬ 
ers  will  call  upon  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  to  initiate  talks  with 
advertisers  and  their  agencies, 
looking  toward  standardization  on 
1 1  -pica  columns.  Thus  an  adver¬ 
tising  rate  increase  might  be  avoid¬ 
ed. 

Although  the  newspapers’  use  of 
newsprint  in  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  has  been  equal  to  that 
in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1951,  the  production  totals  have 
been  exceeding  last  year’s  and  now 
there  is  a  slight  book  balance  in 
Canada,  even  with  an  increase  in 
overseas  shipments.  Publishers’ 
inventory  is  six  days’  supply  better 
than  at  this  date  last  year. 

Up  to  press  time  Thursday,  the 
companies  that  had  notified  cus¬ 
tomers  of  a  $10  raise,  effective 
June  15,  were:  Abitibi,  Consoli¬ 
dated,  Anglo-Canadian,  Powell 
River,  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawr¬ 
ence.  It  was  considered  significant 
that  International  Paper  Company, 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Houston  Post's 
Political  Primer 
Arouses  Voters 


WASHINGTON! 


Houston,  Tex. — ^The  voters  of 
Houston  and  the  25  counties  m  the  j 

trade  area  responded  to  the  recent  '  M 

presidential  precinct  and  county  A 

conventions  as  they  never  had  be-  — 
fore.  Record  turnouts  were  record-  • 

ed  by  Democratic  and  Republican  Duckro  .  lornsey 

factions  alike.  ^  i  tt  TN* 

And,  those  who  attended  were  VSTraSSllOII  L^IOS# 

probably  better  informed  as  to  the  _  j 

procedure  of  naming  delegates  and  ^  AX©  x  rOITlOtOCt 
the  political  maneuverings  which  TTT 

go  hand-in-hand  with  the  conven-  TH 

lion  system  than  had  been  any  in  ^  * 

the  past.  Dayton,  Ohio — James  .  Mor: 


On  Dayton  JH 


Dayton,  Ohio — James 


The  Houston  Post,  alive  to  the  sey  has  been  named  to  the  newly- 
need  for  participation  in  the  con-  created  business  manager  post  of 


ventions  by  everyone  instead  of  the  the  Journal  Herald,  and  Robert  J. 
few,  published  a  “Political  Primer”  Duckro  has  been  named  secretary- 


News  Confidence? — A  ‘Quixotic  But  Strabismussed  Idea' 

A  NEWSPAPERMAN  has  no  legal  right  to  claim  “privilege”  in  refusint 
to  divulge  sources  from  which  he  received  information  bearing  upon 
matters  pending  before  Congress,  a  Senate  committee  staff  asserts  in 
a  brief  of  law  on  the  subject  submitted  by  Senator  Guy  M.  Gillette. 

The  dissertation  declares  the  recognized  fact  that  no  federal  statute 
protects  sources  from  disclosure,  admits  that  many  states  have  pro¬ 
tected  sources,  says  Tuany  others  haye  rejected  similar  bills,  and  state 
that  a  newsman  who  refuses  to  say  where  he  received  his  information 
IS,  m  effect,  at  the  mercy  of  the  committee  and  the  Congress  insofar 
as  prosecution  is  concerned. 

The  memorandum  relies  on  several  court  opinions,  the  gist  of  which 
is  that  the  newspaperman’s  canon  of  ethics  must  yield  when  in  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  justice.  The  accepted  privilege  of  confidence 
(lawyer-client,  etc.)  rests  on  the  protection  of  the  communication,  not 
of  the  identity  of  the  communicant  .  .  .  which  is  opposite  to  the 
journalistic  plea,  which  aims  to  publicize  the  communication  but  shield 
the  wrongdoer  (the  one  who  “leaks”  information),  as  in  the  case  of 
grand  jury  proceedings.  Paraphrasing  a  Missouri  court  ruling,  the 
document  asserts:  The  law  should  not  tolerate  the  “quixotic  but  strab¬ 
ismussed  idea  of  refusing  on  so  called  principle”  to  violate  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  a  confidence-breaker. 


in  its  Sunday  issue  of  April  20,  treasurer. 


about  two  weeks  before  the  pre-  Dwight  Young,  editor  and  pub- 


cinct  conventions.  It  was  an  eight-  Usher,  said,  in  announcing  the 
page,  full  size,  manual  which  out-  promotions,  the  business  manager 


lined  convention  procedures  and  was  a  new  title  in  the  paper’s  or- 
charted  the  political  year  through  ganization. 


the  Nov.  4  election.  Advertising 
was  not  solicited. 


Mr.  Morrisey  had  been  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Journal  Her- 


The  first  batch  of  the  Post’s  aid  six  years.  Mr.  Duckro,  em- 
political  primer  was  run  off  for  the  ployed  by  the  paper  since  1936, 


regular  Sunday  circulation  of  195,-  was  head  of  the  accounting  de- 
000.  About  10  days  later,  an  ad-  partment. 


ditional  156,000  copies  were  print- 


changes 


‘Leak'  of  Confidential  Information  to  Friendly  Interests 

The  charge  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  "leaked”  confi¬ 
dential  information  to  friendly  interests  and  denied  to  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  that  the  same  action  was  about  to  be  taken — 
suspension  of  controls  affecting  down  payments  and  payoff 
periods  on  installment  purchases — has  been  made  by  former 
Senator  Francis  Myers  of  Pennsylvania,  counsel  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation  for  Consumer  Credit.  He  accused  the  board 
of  favoring  certain  groups  in  the  furniture  and  automobile 
business,  forewarning  them  while  denying  to  the  press  that 
any  change  is  "contemplated  in  the  near  future.”  The  denial 
came  within  24  hours  of  the  suspension  announcement,  Mr. 
Myers  said. 


ed  for  distribution  as  a  special  necessary  by  the  death  May  8 
supplement  by  73  newspapers,  both  of  Frank  O.  Grasshoff,  executive 


weekly  and  daily,  in  the  25  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  Houston  area. 

The  Post  also  placed  advertise¬ 
ments  in  each  of  these  papers  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  political  sup- 


vicepresident  and  secretary-con¬ 
troller,”  Mr.  Young  said. 

Mr.  Morrisey  will  supervise  the 
circulation  department,  business 
office,  mechanical  departments  and 


plement  and  to  special  radio  and  building  maintenance. 


television  shows  of  a  similar  nature 
over  the  Post’s  stations. 


He  came  to  Dayton  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  where  he  head- 


The  political  primer  was  written  the  circulation  departments  of 
and  edited  by  the  Post’s  political  Tunes-Leader,  Record  and 


reporter,  Brian  Spinks. 

The  Post  followed  up  its  pre¬ 
convention  activities  with  blanket 


News  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Duckro  will  continue  to 
head  the  accounting  and  book- 


coverage  of  the  precinct  and  county  keeping  departments 
conventions  with  the  cooperation  ,  ^r.  Grasshoff  became  secretary- 

of  the  University  of  Houston.  So-  of  5^  fo™"'' 

cial  science  and  government  stu-  the  Herald  in  August.  1945. 


dents  assisted  the  paper’s  regular 

staff  and  correspondems.  t  . 

elevated  to  the  posts  he  held  at 

the  time  of  his  death. 


Objective  Set  for  News  Suppression  Inquiry 

Chairman  Blair  Moody  (D-Mich.)  said  his  subcommittee  would 
welcome  tips  from  newsmen  on  “road  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  free 
flow  of  news.”  Identity  of  the  reporters  will  be  shielded. 

These  are  the  objectives  for  the  inquiry: 

1.  Effects  of  President  Truman’s  order  authorizing  civilian  agencies 
to  suppress  news  of  their  operations  when  they  deem  the  step  necessary 
to  national  security. 

2.  Reasons  why  the  President  issued  the  order. 

3.  Attempts  by  department  heads  or  their  employes  to  suj^ress 
legitimate  news. 

4.  Corrective  steps. 

Senator  Moody  and  Senator  A.  S.  (Mike)  Monroney  (D-Okla.), 
both  former  reporters,  cited  two  cases  of  what  they  want  to  examine; 

The  refusal  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  to  disclose  last 
Winter  his  reasons  for  firing  Jack  L.  Cowart,  a  department  official. 
Later,  Cowart  was  indicted  and  convicted  on  charges  of  illegally  taking 
fees  from  persons  having  business  with  the  department. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  refusal  to  release,  even  to  Senaton 
who  demanded  it,  a  report  of  findings  in  an  investigation  of  alleged 
cartel  and  monopoly  practices  by  international  oil  companies. 
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Justice  R.  W.  Treleaven  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 

'The  judge  said  an  article  by  the 
columnist  about  a  recent  case  was 
in  contempt  of  the  court. 

“The  serious  thing  is  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  article  is  dis- 


2  Senators  Are  Critical  of  Press  in  Steel  Cose  Reportage 

Press  coverage — radio  and  TV  as  well,  but  with  less  emphasis  on 
those  media — failed  in  giving  proper  coverage  to  the  steel  mill  seizures 
and  explaining  the  situation.  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Oregon  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  accused.  All  three  “failed  to  meet  their  public  trust  .  .  • 
one  of  the  saddest  failures  of  American  journalism  is  my  recol¬ 
lection,”  said  the  Oregonian,  sponsor  a  bill  which  would  give  legis¬ 
lative  sanction  to  industrial  seizures.  He  was  supported  by  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  Minnesota  Democrat,  who  was  “shocked  and 
amazed”  because  he  didn’t  find  news  stories  telling  of  the  importance 
of  steel  to  the  national  defense.  Senator  Morse  inserted  another  ora 
dirk:  newspaper  comment  followed  the  line  of  argument  made  in  full- 
page  ads  paid  for  by  steel  companies. . 


Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  respectful  to  the 


lication  may  be  reproduced  pro- 


tice  Treleaven.  “I  am  concerned 


vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  ^persions  cast  upon 

the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  jurymen  and  the  innuendos  con- 


and  the  date  of  issue. 


cerning  them  which  are  contained 
in  the  article.” 


I 


134-Word  Sentence  Exonerates  a  Former  Reporter 

Because  even  United  States  Senators  know  a  professional  newsman 
would  never  write  a  sentence  containing  134  words,  Clark  Wideman, 
former  Ohio  reporter,  had  little  difficulty  convincing  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  had  not  “ghosted”  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy’s  housmg 
booklet  for  Lustron,  Inc.  Mr.  Wideman  was  testifying  on  McCarthys 
behalf  when  it  was  suggested  that  he,  now  a  realtor,  was  the  autnW 
of  the  pamphlet  for  which  the  Senator  received  $10,000.  He 
out  the  134-word  sentence,  explained  the  journalistic  principle  invoWeO, 
and  made  his  point. 
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Comment  on  Newsprint  Price  Rise 


Greed,  Not  Need 
Representative  Sikes  of  Flor¬ 
ida  has  given  the  best  description 
of  the  latest  $10-a-ton  hike  in 
newsprint  —  “A  matter  of  greed, 
not  of  need.” 

The  Canadian  producers,  in 
their  mad  race  for  profits,  seem 
totally  unconcerned  over  the  rising 
mortality  rate  among  American 
newspapers,  their  chief  customers. 

Speed  the  day  when  the  news¬ 
print  cartel  is  cracked  wide  open 
and  our  “friends”  are  again  carry¬ 
ing  order  blanks  instead  of  a  black¬ 
jack. 

We  have  no  plans,  but  have 
seriously  considered  cutting  our 
throats  and  sending  the  remains 
collect  to  Canada. 

John  S.  Knight 

Knight  Newspapers 

Hands  Into  Our  Pockets 
I’m  all  for  the  friendship  and 
reciprocity  exemplified  by  the 
“Hands  Across  the  Border”  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  it  seems  that  lately  when 
the  Canadians’  hands  have  reached 
across  the  border  the  intent  has 
been  to  plunge  them  as  deeply  as 
possible  into  the  pockets  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  publishers.  This  is 
getting  a  little  monotonous. 

The  financial  statements  of  the 
paper  companies  I  have  seen  lately 
provide  no  justification  for  this 
new  $10-a-ton  gouge.  The  need  in 
our  industry  today  is  to  apply  our 
initiative  and  ability  to  get  off  the 
barrel  we  have  been  over.  We’re 
going  to  do  something  about  it  in 
our  shop. 

Marshall  Field,  Jr. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

Somewhat  Justified 
We  believe  the  increase  is  some¬ 
what  justified  because  of  Canadian 
dollar  exchange  difference  now  ex¬ 
isting,  combined  with  increased 
labor  costs.  We  may  be  able  to 
reduce  roll  size  by  one  inch  which 
could  mean  a  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lar  saving. 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune 

Terrifying  News 
The  last  announced  newsprint 
price  is  a  terrifying  bit  of  news 
for  publishers  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  increase  of  last  July.  It 
is  not  possible  to  absorb  within 
one  year  an  18.8  per  cent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  a  product  so  basic 
as  this  and  at  same  time  keep  pace 
with  increased  payroll  and  other 
production  costs.  We  are  advanc¬ 
ing  contemplated  plans  for  use  of 
narrower  rolls  as  a  conservation 
measure.  Undoubtedly  we  will  be 
compelled  to  readjust  advertising 
and  circulation  rates,  fully  realiz¬ 
ing  that  skyrocketing  of  newsprint 
Md  other  costs  cannot  indefinitely 
be  even  partially  covered  in  that 
manner. 

Carl  P  Slane 

Peoria  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Where  Do  We 
Get  the  Money? 

My  reaction  to  the  proposed 
$10  increase  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  is  “Where  the  Hell  are  we 
going  to  get  the  money?” 

It  becomes  more  apparent  that 
newspapers  are  being  forced  by  in¬ 
flation,  material  and  labor  costs 
into  development  of  new  publish¬ 
ing  formulas. 

Unfortunately  the  public  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  the  loser. 

F.  M.  Flynn 
New  York  News 

IIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIII^ 

Demand  Will  Drop 

Although  a  newsprint  price  in¬ 
crease  will  place  an  exceedingly 
heavy  burden  on  newspapers,  we 
do  not  approve  the  suggestion  to 
put  an  import  price  ceiling  on 
newsprint.  Since  demand  will  be 
curtailed,  newsprint  mills  should 
now  re-examine  their  costs  and 
effect  savings  so  that  no  further 
price  increases  will  be  made  for  a 
long  time. 

F.  A.  Miller 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 

U.  S.  Mills  Necessary 

Newspapers  in  the  United 
States  face  a  most  serious  problem 
as  the  result  of  the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  price  increase,  since  it  will 
affect  both  their  service  to  readers 
and  advertisers,  and  their  own  eco¬ 
nomic  strength.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  publishing  industry  in  this 
country  make  every  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  the  manufacture  of  newsprint 
within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  otherwise  our  press  may  be 
restricted  to  the  degree  that  the 
press  of  Britain  is  limited.  The 
very  foundation  of  our  democracy 
depends  on  sufficient  information, 
which  in  turn  depends  on  a  press 
not  curbed  by  censorship,  whether 
exercised  by  government  or  result¬ 
ing  from  lack  of  newsprint  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

Charles  J.  Lewin 
New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-  T  imes 

Helping  Our  Enemy 

It  is  shocking  that  that  old 
trusted  neighbor  of  the  United 
States  would  curse  us  with  more 
disastrous  inflation  and  thereby 
help  the  enemy  of  both  of  us.  It  is 
foolhardy  also  that  it  would  slash 
at  the  throat  of  the  goose  that’s 
laying  its  golden  eggs  —  age-old 
foolishness,  but  asinine  just  the 
same.  What  we  and  every  other 
publisher  will  have  to  do  to  meet 
the  onslaught  is  to  pass  on  to  our 
patrons  whatever  of  the  additional 
costs  we  can. 

Marcellus  Murdock 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 

T  May  24,  1952 


Must  Curtail  Use 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  1  am  not  in  favor  of 
governmental  interference.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  I  am  opposed  to  such 
governmental  retaliation  against 
Canada  as  the  proposals  for  im¬ 
port  price  controls  or  through  the 
regulation  of  sulphur  exports.  The 
only  alternatives  immediately  ap¬ 
parent  are  moves  to  curtail  news¬ 
print  use  in  every  possible  way. 

J.  D.  Funk 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook 

Dime  Paper  to  Stay 

The  dime  newspaper  now  ap¬ 
pears  here  to  stay. 

Paul  C.  Smith 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Remember  the  1920s? 

We  do  not  see  the  necessity  for 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print.  Our  newsprint  is  going  to 
cost  us  three  times  what  we  were 
paying  10  years  ago.  The  price 
then  was  probably  too  low. 

Admitting  that  costs  have  been 
rising,  it  seems  that  the  newsprint 
mills  must  have  been  more  than 
compensated  for  their  added  ex¬ 
penses.  We  are  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
defend  this  statement  because 
somewhere  in  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  there  is  a  strange  business 
philosophy. 

When  the  Canadian  dollar  was 
at  a  discount,  our  Canadian  news¬ 
print  friends  argued  that  they  were 
not  making  a  profit  on  the  U.  S. 
dollars  they  were  receiving  from 
U.  S.  customers.  Now  that  the 
Canadian  dollar  is  at  a  premium, 
they  are  losing  in  exchange  be¬ 
cause  the  American  dollar  will  not 
go  as  far  as  it  used  to  in  Canadian 
purchase. 

The  reports  on  the  earnings  and 
dividends  of  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  seem  to  indicate  more  than 
average  prosperity.  We  want  our 
newsprint  suppliers  to  make 
money  so  they  will  be  interested 
in  increasing  production. 

The  newspapers  have  had  to 
meet  rising  costs  and  to  raise  their 
selling  price  but  not  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print.  If  we  should  attempt  it, 
there  would  be  such  a  falling  off 
in  circulation  and  advertising  sales 
as  to  create  very  rapidly  a  surplus 
of  newsprint  which  would  be  bad 
news  for  the  mills. 

Contract  newsprint  was  being 
sold  at  $130  a  ton  in  1921.  This 
price  was  due  to  a  famine  market 
which  was  broken  within  a  year. 
Overexpansion  of  newsprint  ca¬ 
pacity  in  Canada  followed  and  in 
a  few  years  virtually  every  news¬ 
print  mill  in  Canada  went  through 
the  wringer.  Have  the  price  makers 
forgotten? 

William  J.  Pape 
Waterhury  (Conn.)  American 
and  Republican 


IlllllllllliilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllilllllllU^ 

The  Congressional  Record 
Rep.  R.  L.  F.  Sikes  (D-Fla.) — 
“The  newsprint  price  rise  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  greed  not  of  need.” 

*  *  * 

Senator  Blair  Moody  (D- 
Mich.) — “It  is  outrageous  that  the 
American  press  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  the  mo¬ 
nopolistic  Canadian  newsprint 
combine.” 

*  *  * 

Rep.  Oren  Harris  (D-Ark.) — 
“What  we  really  need  is  to  develop 
our  own  newsprint  industry.” 

*  *  * 

Senator  Fred  A.  Seaton  (R- 
Neb.) — “If  private  enterprise  in 
this  country  sees  a  chance  to  make 
some  money  from  newsprint  mills 
it  will  do  it.” 

*  *  * 

Senator  Herbert  R.  O’Conor 
(D-Md.)  —  “American  money  fi¬ 
nances  the  Dominion  production 
and  the  investors  are  hiding  be¬ 
hind  their  Canadian  incorporation 
to  shield  this  continuing  monopo¬ 
listic  tax  on  American  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

*  *  * 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D-N. 
Y.) — “The  nation  is  shocked  to 
learn  of  the  additional  $10  a  ton 
in  the  price  of  newsprint.” 

*  *  * 

Rep.  Lindley  Beckworth  (D- 
Tex.) — “This  will  have  an  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  effect  on  the  news¬ 
papers  of  our  country.” 

*  *  * 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen  (R- 
III.) — “It  looks  like  a  clear  case 
of  discrimination  against  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  and  favoritism  for 
Canadian  publishers.” 

Comes  at  Bad  Time 
The  increase  presents  us  with  the 
same  great  problem  everybody  else 
has.  It  couldn’t  have  come  at  a 
worse  time,  when  there  has  been 
an  intensification  of  consumer  and 
advertiser  resistance  and  a  slack¬ 
ening  of  business.  We  are  studying 
the  situation  in  the  light  of  elimin¬ 
ation  of  any  waste  that  may  be 
present  in  our  operation,  and  as 
to  the  possibility  of  covering  the 
increase  with  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  increases.  All  three 
may  be  necessary. 

Mark  Ethridge 
Louisville,  Ky. 

A  Great  Mistake 
1  think  the  Canadian  mills  made 
a  great  mistake.  They  will  suffer 
from  the  law  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns.  The  Ontario  Paper  Co. 
(Tribune  subsidiary)  will  not 
charge  the  increase  unless  com¬ 
pelled  to  by  the  authorities. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick 

Chicago  (III.)  Tribune 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Comment  on  Newsprint  Price  Rise  1 1 

‘We'll  Survive'  We  believe  it  will  be  difficult  if  show  that  the  paper  manufacturers  '  j  Z 

Newsprint  should  bring  as  great  not  impossible  to  pass  on  a  $10  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  Impetus  for  60*Inch  Roll  “ 
a  return  to  the  manufacturers  as  raise  to  advertisers  and  subscribers.  States  last  year  and  the  year  be-  There  seems  to  be  no  questior 

other  paper  products  produced  on  most  of  whom  are  unhappy  about  fore  made  a  nice  profit  and  the  but  that  the  Canadian  manufac 

the  same  machines  if  we  are  to  our  latest  adjustment.  We  plan  re-  last  year  as  a  rule  was  an  increase  turers  have  had  substantial  m- 
have  adequate  quantity.  The  $10  duction  in  roll  size  from  65  to  64  over  the  previous  year.  creases  in  the  costs  of  producks  1 

increase  is  rough  but  we’ll  survive,  inches  (our  second  reduction  in  R.  F.  Hudson  newsprint,  due  particularly  to  k  1 

Of  course  advertising  and  circula-  year),  a  more  closely  edited  news-  Montgomery  (Ala.)  creased  wood  cost.  But  an  k 
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107  Editors  of  22  Nations 
Attend  Paris  Press  Meeting 


International  Press  Institute  Has 

First  Assembly;  England  Next  Year  StSot’ 

_  _  .  sibilities.  Because  we  are  intema- 

By  G.  Lcm^ClCICin  tionalists  and  professionals,  not 

.  r  -T-i.  1.1  r  ui-  •  •  politicians,  we  must  not  allow  po- 

PARii^Lester  Markel,  editor  of  The  problem  of  public  opinion, 

the  New  York  Times  Sunday  edi-  which  in  a  large  degree  is  a  news-  Hussions  nor  permit  fear  of  govern- 
tion,  chairman  of  the  Executive  paper  problem,  is  the  outstanding  propaganda  to  sway  us " 

Committee  of  t  h  e  International  problem  in  the  world.”  coming  year  were 

Press  Institute,  when  he  opened  the  Referring  to  criticisms  which  he  to  study  the  flow  of  news  into  and 


‘Internationalists' 


500  Join 

E.  B.  Rose,  director  of  I.P.I.  re¬ 
ported  on  the  work  of  the  past 


Mr,  Market  also  insisted:  “We  nine  months,  in  which  National 
are  not  here  as  Americans,  or  Committees  of  leading  editors  in 
Frenchmen,  or  Japanese,  or  Brit-  32  countries  had  been  formed,  and 
ish,  or  any  other  nationals,  but  500  editors  had  joined  the  Insti- 


proceedings  of  the  First  Assembly  had  heard,  Mr.  \larkel  said:  “I  out  of  the  United  States;  to  survey 
of  that  institute  on  May  14,  had  admire  the  exploratory  work  that  the  flow  between  Germany  and 
made  of  What  he  himself  had  has  been  done  in  the  fleld  by  the  Western  Europe;  and  to  study  the 
qualified  as  a  vague  idea  a  real-  United  Nations,  and  it  has  been  flow  between  the  Indian  sub-con- 
ity.  j  decision  tinent  and  the  Western  World. 

From  thousands  of  miles,  107  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  “The  I.P.I.”,  said  Mr.  Markel  in 
editors  from  22  different  countries  International  Press  Institute  dis-  conclusion,  “holds  a  three-fold 
had  responded  to  the  appeal  to  cussions  that  we  should  be  free  of  promise:  it  will  provide  another 
attend.  all  government  links,  international  safeguard  of  press  freedom  and 

Never  before  have  so  many  edi-  or  national.  To  speak  frankly,  another  assurance  of  press  respon- 
tors  met  together  to  discuss  their  press  matters  have  not  fared  too  sibility;  it  will  help  to  clear  away 
common  problems,  said  Mr.  Mar-  well  in  the  U.N.  The  varying  con-  the  distortions  and  the  inaccuracies 
kel  in  an  introductory  address,  ceptions  of  the  duties  and  the  res-  that  blur  international  relation¬ 
adding.  “More  than  ever  I  am  con-  ponsibilities  of  the  press,  the  lack  ships;  and  thus  it  will  promote 
vinced  that  only  through  meetings  of  any  definition  of  terms,  the  in-  world  understanding  and  the 
of  this  kind,  through  face  to  face  trusion  of  national  factors  —  all  cause  of  world  peace.” 
encounters,  through  frank  conver-  these  have  resulted  in  stalemate  or  -aa  j„:„ 

sations,  through  joint  endeavors,  worse.” 

can  we  bring  about  that  under-  E.  B.  Rose,  director  of  I.P.I.  re¬ 
standing  among  editors  that  will  Internationalists  ported  on  the  work  of  the  past 

lead  to  understanding  among  Markel  also  insisted:  “We  nine  months,  in  which  National 

peoples "  are  not  here  as  Americans,  or  Committees  of  leading  editors  in 

22  Countries  Frenchmen,  or  Japanese,  or  Brit-  32  countries  had  been  formed,  and 

,  ish,  or  any  other  nationals,  but  500  editors  had  joined  the  Insti- 

The  countries  represented  were: 

Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma, 

Chile,  Denmark,  Finland,  France, 

Germany,  India,  Indonesia,  Italy, 

Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nor¬ 
way,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom, 

United  States  of  America.  Trieste 
was  represented  too. 

At  the  closing  session  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  next  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  assembly  should  be  in 
England  next  year  in  May,  prob¬ 
ably  in  a  provincial  town,  Oxford 
or  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Mark^el  was  again  elected 
chairman,  Mr.  Rose  director,  and 
the  Executive  Board  was  renewed, 
with  the  exception  of  Claude  Bel- 
langer,  Parisien  Libere,  Paris, 
whose  other  activities  compelled 
him  to  resign,  to  be  replaced  by 
Pierre  Brisson  of  Le  Figaro,  Paris, 

A  resolution  was  passed  to  in¬ 
clude  Associate  Members  “whose 
relationship  to  the  press  is  such 
that  their  contribution  to  the  work 
of  the  Institute  would  be  of 
value  and  who  subscribe  fully  to 
the  principles  of  the  Institute.” 

Another  called  for  early  study  of 
help  for  the  press  of  the  under¬ 
developed  countries. 

The  main  functions  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  Mr.  Markel  said,  were  to 
serve  as  a  meeting  ground  for  edi¬ 
tor  and  as  a  research  body. 

We  should  always  keep  in  mind 
our  major  task  is  to  bring 
about  understanding  among  editors  Erwin  D.  Canham,  left,  and  Lester  Markel,  right,  welcoming  Foreign 
^d  to  improve  the  flow  of  news.  Minister  Robert  Shuman  to  International  Press  Institute  session. 
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Markel  Statement 

Declaration  of  Lester  Markel 
at  the  end  of  the  Paris 
Assembly 

“We  have  demonstrated  two 
things  at  this  meeting:  First, 
that  when  you  bring  editors 
together  with  editors  you  really 
bring  about  the  kind  of  under¬ 
standing  that  can  be  reached 
in  few  other  ways,  and  this  is 
an  important  step  towards  in¬ 
ternational  understanding;  sec¬ 
ond,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  in  this  kind  of  meeting 
are  revealed  all  kinds  of  ways 
that  the  flow  of  information 
can  be  improved  and,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  program  of  the 
International  Press  Institute,  in 
devoting  itself  to  research 
work,  is  a  sound  program. 

“Finally  I  should  like  to 
add  that  1  think  this  can  be  the 
nucleus  of  something  new  in 
journalism  in  that  editors  have 
organized  themselves  on  an 
international  scale,  and  these 
meetings,  allied  to  the  work  of 
the  National  Committees  and 
the  Secretariat,  can  improve 
the  standards  of  joumalLsm 
everywhere.” 

tute.  Every  country  in  Western 
Europe  was  included,  with  Greece 
and  Turkey,  every  continent  and 
the  leading  editors  of  practically 
every  important  newspaper  in  the 
world.  The  highest  number  of 
members  was  in  the  U.  S.  (121), 
the  second  highest,  in  Japan  (67), 
and  countries  with  between  20  and 
30  members  were  Australia, 
France,  Germany,  India,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Two  research  surveys  had  been 
conducted;  250  editors  in  41 
countries  had  answered  question¬ 
naires  on  “Improvement  of  infor¬ 
mation.”  The  results  of  a  second 
study  on  presentation  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  news  from  Russia  will 
be  published  in  July. 

The  first  number  of  “I.P.I,  Re¬ 
port”  had  been  issued  May  1,  in 
English  and  in  French  editions. 

Discussing  the  budget,  Mr.  Rose 
said  $270,000  had  been  made 
available  to  the  Institute  under  a 
three-year  grant  of  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations,  and  an 
additional  $150,000  for  a  study  of 
the  flow  of  the  nbws  in  and  out 
of  the  U.  S.  made  available  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  a  total  of  $420,- 
000.  Of  this  some  $70,000  had 
been  spent  and  it  was  expected 
some  $270,000  would  be  spent  in 
the  coming  year. 

“Most  of  our  work  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  study  of  the  flow 
of  the  news,”  and  as  part  of  that 
study  special  conferences  would 
be  held  in  Zurich.  Indian  editors 
and  “editors  from  the  West”  will 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Pioneering  Advised 
At  Editors’  Parley 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


State  College.  Pa. — A  clarion  Mr.  Brucker  said  there  was  a 
call  for  the  renewal  of  the  pioneer-  commercial  as  well  as  a  moral 
ing  spirit  in  American  journalism  reason  for  a  change, 
and  the  vision  of  an  Adolph  Ochs  Forward  Vlarrh* 

was  made  here  by  Herbert  Bruck-  ...^  ....  '  ,  '  .... 

er,  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  “  '  the 

Courarit,  at  the  Pennsylvania  '"^"fS^rs  of  todays  newspapers 
Press  Conference  May  16-17.  h^ancia  reward  and 

The  annual  editorial  forum  was  u..Ti  7,!. 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Pennsyl-  °  ^  Ochs,  they  must  take 

vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As-  ^  Po^'t've  and  as 

sociation.  the  Pennsylvania  Society  the  one  he  took, 

of  Newspaper  Editors.  Pennsyl-  Jhey  must  apply  to  editorial 
vania  Women’s  Press  Association  PP  standard  of  ^r- 

and  the  Penn  State  College  De-  f  community  that 

partment  of  Journalism.  coverage  of 

“By  and  large,”  Mr.  Brucker  ,  , 

said,  “our  newspapers  have  fallen  e"*'re  newspa- 

behind  the  times.  What  other  in-  PP^  together  with  the 

dnstry  except  perhaps  housing,  reflecting  the  desires 

has  not  vastly  increased  its  pro-  society  as  a 

ductivity  in  this  half-century?  newspaper  owners 

“I  wonder,  moreover,  whether  "lanagers  of  the  twentieth 

we  are  not  just  as  far  behind  the  century  achieve  the  moral  great- 
times  in  the  imponderables  that  "P**  predecessors  of  the 

are  the  distinguishing  mark  of  our  *'"}f*ccntn. 

business  as  we  are  mechanically.  ,'^j getting  so  com- 
“We  should  never  forget  that  ‘o  '"e,  the 

we  are  the  only  private  enterprise  newspapers  ought  to  approach 
in  the  United  States  protected  by  PP^^'c  issues  in  the  spirit  of  the 
the  Constitution.  And  that  gives  f  lentist  who  has  brought  us  up 
us  a  responsibility  just  as  great  ignorance, 

as  our  freedom  .  ^  .  scientific  method  consists 

1.  X  i  w  1  •  'n  having  a  hypothesis — an  idea — 

What  Is  Lacking  ^nd  in  constantly  checking  it 

“But  what  is  conspicuously  against  the  facts  without  any  other 
lacking  is  a  conviction  in  most  thought  in  mind  than  finding  the 
publishers  and  editors  that  it  is  truth. 

up  to  them  to  jump  into  the  “The  scientist  knows  that  his 
future  like  that  made  by  the  news-  work  has  value  only  if  it  can  be 
paper  pioneers  of  the  nineteenth  duplicated  and  verified  by  others 
century.  who  approach  it  with  a  skeptical 

“Where  is  the  publisher  with  frame  of  mind. 

1  u  u  20-ycar-old  The  Free  Mind 

Adolph  Ochs  who,  when  he  took  .  . 

over  the  sickly  Chattanooga  .  Does  what  we  say  in  our  edi- 
Times  in  1878,  saw  that  success  f  '^^at  most  of 

lay  in  abandoning  the  universally  our  communities, 

accepted  habit  of  presenting  the  about  the 

news  according  to  the  doctrine  of  .u- 

a  political  party,  religious  sect,  or  ■  o  me  there  is  nothing  so  glor- 
economic  class.  ^  free.  And 

“Ochs  resolved  instead  to  take 

the  entire  community  for  his  con-  '"“If  ^  free  press.  We 

stituency,  and  to  publish  the  news 

as  it  happened  for  the  benefit  of  rg--- 

all  the  members  of  that  constitu-  K; 

ency.  The  result  was  that  the  |  . 

Chattanooga  Times  and  the  New  |||  - 

York  Times,  with  which  he  sub-  nMlV  A 

sequently  repeated  the  formula, 

turned  into  gold  mines. 

“The  publishers  today  who  B  V 

have  Och’s  courage 

cannot,  perhaps  re- 

less  newspaper 

competition  to  few 

have  our 

And  could  be  that  the  news- 

papers  that  take  the  |||||^|^||||||||||||||||||j||g^ 

step  toward  independent  journal¬ 
ism  will  find  a  new  and  amazing  CONGRATULATIONS  go  to  Jos 

loyalty  among  their  readers.  managing  editor,  as  the  new  pr _ _ _ ^ _  _ ^ 

"Surely  this  will  do  no  harm  Newspaper  Editors.  Pictured,  left  to  right:  Sam  W'yand,  assistant  to 
when  it  comes  to  standing  up  the  president,  State  College;  Theodore  A.  Serrill,  PNPA  general  man- 
against  competing  media.”  ager;  Mr.  Agor;  and  Joseph  H.  Adelman,  Easton  Express  city  editor. 


EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS  at  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference 
Left  to  right — William  K.  Ulerich,  Clearfield  Progress,  president  d 
PNPA;  Hugh  Wagon,  Easton  Express,  retiring  president,  PSNE;  aai 
Prof.  Franklin  C.  Banner  of  the  Department  of  Journalism. 

“We  know  well  enough  that  in' 
this  life  there  can  be  no  perfect 
truth.  But  we  can,  if  we  will, 
abandon  all  else  for  a  never- 
ending  search  for  the  truth.  And 
I  submit  to  you  that  anything  else, 
in  a  political  year  or  any  other, 
is  a  betrayal  of  our  trust.” 

Mr.  Brucker  advised  publishers 
to  remember  that  they  are  the 
fourth  force  in  our  political  life. 

He  warned  that  newspapers  should 
keep  abreast  of  public  opinion  as 
well  as  political  trends,  but  at 
the  same  time  maintain  an  im¬ 
partial,  independent  relationship 
with  all. 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une,  warned  newspapers  not  to  be 
defensive,  as  far  as  government 
criticism  or  encroachments  were 
concerned,  else  they  fall  into  the 
same  trap  as  La  Prensa  in  Argen¬ 
tina. 

“The  death  of  La  Prensa,”  he 
said,  “should  be  a  great  lesson 
to  complacent  American  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors.  Instead  of  attack¬ 
ing  and  destroying  Peron  at  the  if  newspapers  do  not  campaign 
very  outset.  La  Prensa  passively  aggressively  for  good  government 


'Farraginous' 

Washington — Winner  of  the 
National  Spelling  Bee  spoil* 
sored  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspagiers  was  Doris  N.  HalL 
winner  also  of  the  Sgielling  Bet 
conducted  by  tbe  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Joumal-SentineL 
She  correctly  spelled  “fw* 
raginous”  which  the  runner-up 
missed,  and  then  clinched  tbe 
title  by  correctly  spelling 
“vignette.” 


[three  of  the  WEEK'S  NEWS  EVENTS  AS  SEEN  BY  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS 


1 


THE  LITTLE  MAN 
WHO  WON'T  BE  THERE 

Palmer,  .Vnt-  York  Xeu-s 


/tu  I  6Er 


PRESSURE  ON  THE  PRESS 

Ro^en,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 


CUTTING  HIMSELF 
A  PIECE  OF  CAKE 

Seibel,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 


Biz  Eds  Flip  Lids 
On  Wall  Street  Hours 


Executives  and  financial  edi¬ 
tors  of  afternoon  papers  from 
coast  to  coast  blew  their  tops  this 
week. 

Reason:  The  New  York  Curb 
Exchange  had  suddenly  decided  to 
lengthen  hours  of  daily  trading  to 
3:30  p.  m.  instead  of  closing  at 
the  usual  3  p.  m.,  beginning  June 
2. 

^ter  closing  will  lead  to  re¬ 
vision  of  Final  Market  editions  of 
afternoon  papers  from  Baltimore 
to  Los  Angeles.  At  present,  these 
editions  close  about  3:20  p.  m. 
Eastern  Daylight  Saving  Time. 

Some  newspapers  are  expected 
to  (^tinue  on  this  schedule  by 
leaving  out  final  quotations  from 
the  Curb.  Others  may  delay  the 
Final  Market  until  about  3:50 
P-  m.  in  order  to  get  the  full  list 
into  type. 

Most  a.  m.  dailies  are  not  likely 
to  feel  the  need  for  any  changes. 
Their  first  editions  will  not  be 
pressed  for  time  the  way  afternoon 
papers  will  be.  But  top  executives 
on  some  morning  sheets  may  de¬ 
cide  to  step  into  the  hours  left 
blank  by  the  p.  m.’s  which  will 
have  to  give  up  full  stock  lists 
in  their  final  editions. 

Quotes  to  Be  Later 

Wire  services,  of  course,  will 
continue  to  send  out  their  final 
flotations  within  seconds  after 
they  arc  received.  Both  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  United  Press 
telegraph  final  revisions  now  at 
3:15  p.  m.  Under  the  new  Curb 
™hng,  the  services  will  be  finished 
*ith  quotations  about  3:45  p.  m. 
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Significantly,  the  “Big  Board”  as 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is 
affectionately  named  has  not  made 
any  move  to  lengthen  its  hours 
of  daily  trading. 

Last  January,  G.  Keith  Funston, 
president  of  the  Big  Board,  de¬ 
clared,  “One  of  the  problems  again 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Exchange  was  the  hardship  which 
a  3:30  closing  would  exert  on 
afternoon  papers  publishing  final 
prices  and  which  would  possibly 
necessitate  curtailment  of  their 
stock  tables.” 

But  John  G.  Eorrest,  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
said  this  week,  “1  think  if  the 
Curb  gets  on  well,  then  the  Stock 
Exchange  may  follow  suit.” 

Lengthening  of  daily  trading 
hours  on  the  Curb  was  to  some 
extent  tied  to  a  decision  to  shut 
shop  completely  on  Saturdays  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  after  this  week’s 
two-hour  session.  May  24.  How¬ 
ever,  Saturday  hours  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  resume  October  4.  The 
added  half  hour  daily,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  considered  perman¬ 
ent. 

Explosions  Begin 

John  J.  Sheehan,  public  rela¬ 
tions  staffer  at  the  Curb,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “Exchange 
officials  discussed  the  decision  in¬ 
formally  with  various  people  in 
the  newspaper  business  around 
town.  It  may  present  a  problem 
to  evening  papers,  mostly  on  the 
East  Coast.  The  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sim  will  be  af¬ 
fected  most.” 
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Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor 
of  the  W-T  &  S.  said  “Effect  on 
newspapers?  Just  a  minute.  Let’s 
get  the  proper  perspective.  It’s 
rather  the  effect  on  the  Curb. 

“They’re  going  to  lose  readers. 
A  certain  number  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  going  to  be  deprived 
of  Curb  tables.  It’s  too  early  to 
say  exactly  what’s  going  to 
happen.  But  I  do  know  that  some 
100.000  plus  people  won’t  get 
final  Curb  prices  from  our  shop 
alone.  Our  Wall  Street  edition 
runs  close  to  175,000  circulation. 
It’s  on  the  street  at  3:30.  Then 
we  work  on  the  Bid  and  Asked 
edition,  leaving  the  plant  at  3:40. 

“We  consider  this  a  possible 
trial  balloon  for  similar  action  by 
the  Big  Board — and  we’re  watch¬ 
ing  it  closely.” 

Wire  Services  Calm 

Harry  Montgomery,  former 
business  news  editor  and  now 
traffic  manager  at  AP,  said,  “1 
think  the  Curb  action  will  make 
little  difference.” 

Elmer  Walzer,  financial  editor 
at  U.P.,  said,  “It  won’t  affect  our 
operations  any.  We’re  very  flex¬ 
ible.  We  run  until  4:30  but  the 
change  may  give  trouble  on  the 
West  Coast. 

“First,  the  change  may  run  into 
overtime.  Second,  it  may  disrupt 
mailing. 

“When  we  presented  the  case 
for  our  member  newspapers  to 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
several  months  ago,  it  turned  the 
3:30  p.  m.  closing  down.  I  sup¬ 
pose  if  some  papers  dropped  Curb 
tables,  then  the  Curb  may  go  back 
to  3  p.  m.” 

He  noted  that  Final  Market 
editions  on  the  West  Coast  gener¬ 
ally  go  to  press  immediately  after 
the  New  York  stock  tables  hit 
the  wires. 


H.  F.  Weinstock  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  News  earlier  had 
told  U.P.,  in  reference  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  3:30  p.  m.  closing  of  the 
Big  Board,  “Later  closing  would 
kill  Big  Board  quotes  from  after¬ 
noon  editions.  All  we  can  do  to 
get  them  in  now.” 

On  the  East  Coast,  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun  said,  “Newspa¬ 
pers  will  find  it  a  very  costly  pro¬ 
duction  problem  in  view  of  the 
fact  they  will  have  to  close  on 
overtime  rates.  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  materially  affect  circulation 
of  evening  papers  as  they  will  be 
compelled  to  carry  closing  quota¬ 
tions  or  otherwise  give  a  distinct 
advantage  to  morning  bulldogs.” 

Financial  editors  on  morning 
papers  in  New  York  expressed 
mixed  feelings. 

Don  1.  Rogers,  financial  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
said,  “It’s  too  early  to  tell  what 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  mechani¬ 
cal  setup.  But  we  can  still  meet 
Early  Bird  deadlines  by  receiving 
copy  over  the  wire  25  minutes  to 
half  an  hour  later  than  we  get 
it  now.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Curb  remains  closed  on  Saturday 
throughout  the  year,  we’ll  save 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money  on  paper 
carrying  the  full  list  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings.” 

John  G.  Forrest,  at  the  Times, 
declared,  “I’m  interested  in  the 
half-hour  longer  provided  there’s 
a  shutdown  Saturday.  There’s 
still  enough  leeway  for  the  first 
edition.  And  we’d  save  $112,000 
a  year  on  newsprint — even  before 
the  $10  a  ton  hike — by  not  carry¬ 
ing  Saturday  trading  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper. 

“Of  course,  the  afternoon  papers 
will  scream.  But  how  many  of 
them  run  complete  tables?” 
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Unit-Cost  Study  Shows 
Loss  on  Retail  Linage 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  The 
“money  men”  of  about  100  news¬ 
papers  heard  one  of  their  associates 
tell  here  this  week  how  a  unit-cost 
study  proved  that  his  paper  takes 
a  loss  on  retail  advertising  linage. 

The  same  speaker,  Roger  P.  Tal- 
madge,  treasurer  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  Traveler,  also  ad¬ 
vocated  that  newspapers  consider 
the  idea  that  part  of  the  cost  of 
distributing  the  paper  should  be 
borne  by  the  advertiser. 

“A  lot  of  us,”  said  Mr.  Tal- 
madge,  whose  talk  keynoted  the 
Spring  conference  of  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  “could  prove  a  loss 
on  retail  linage.” 

Formula  for  Charges 

He  outlined  this  formula  of 
charges  against  retail  advertising: 
1.  All  direct  costs  of  the  retail 
ad  staff;  2.  77%  of  the  dispatch 
and  production  room;  3.  50%  of 
advertising  engraving  costs;  4.  71% 
of  art  expense;  5.  49.33%  of  com¬ 
posing  room  costs;  6.  41.9%  of 
stereo,  press,  paper  storage,  ink  (on 
a  proportionate  linage  basis);  7. 
41.9%  of  newsprint  cost;  8.  10% 
bookkeeping  and  credit;  9.  10%  of 
indirect  costs,  including  promotion; 
10.  41.9%  depreciation;  11.  over¬ 
head  on  a  square  footage  basis; 
12.  41  .9%  circulation  cost. 

The  41.9  figure  represents  the 
percentage  of  retail  linage  to  the 
total  content  of  the  paper.  In  the 
case  of  circulation  cost,  Mr.  Tal- 
madge  said,  he  applied  this  per¬ 
centage  arbitrarily,  for  lack  of  any 
other  criterion.  He  said  it  was  open 
to  debate,  on  the  theory  that  retail 
advertising,  as  well  as  news  con¬ 
tent,  helps  to  sell  the  paper.  But, 
he  pointed  out,  circulation  distri¬ 
bution  cost  varies  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  advertising. 

The  advertiser,  Mr.  Talmadge 
reasoned,  should  pay  something  for 
getting  his  message  to  the  reader. 
At  the  same  time,  he  conceded,  if 
newspapers  were  not  bought  for 
advertising,  “then  we  might  as 
well  give  up  and  admit  that  tele¬ 
vision  has  us  licked.” 

Below  Break-Even  Point 

■Another  controller  suggested  that 
the  ratio  of  responsibility  shared 
by  department  heads  in  making  up 
the  paper  should  figure  in  the  cal¬ 
culation.  This  would  take  into  ac¬ 
count,  he  said,  situations  where 
the  circulation  manager  governs 
news  display  and  feature  content; 
and  where  the  editor  has  final  say 
on  page  layouts. 

“Editorial  policy  and  judgment 
on  content  are  of  great  value  to 
an  advertiser,”  Mr.  Talmadge  re¬ 
marked.  “If  you  don’t  think  so, 
try  placing  a  cigar  ad  on  the  society 
page.” 

The  controller  of  a  third  news¬ 
paper  said  his  own  cost  studies 
-showed  that  the  paper  went  below 
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the  break-even  point  on  the  linage 
placed  by  the  store  enjoying  the 
lowest  rate. 

Background  for  the  rate  discus¬ 
sion  was  the  Standard  Chart  of  Ac¬ 
counts  which  was  offered  to 
INCFO  members  as  a  basis  for 
getting  all  the  data  possible  on 
publishing  costs.  This  was  the 
underlying  theme  of  the  meeting. 

Rolland  L.  Adams,  publisher  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Press-Union  and 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times, 
pointed  up  the  need  for  top  man¬ 
agement  to  have  all  the  facts  and 
figures  . .  .but  fast. 

“The  publisher,”  Mr.  Adams 
said,  “should  know  the  profit-and- 
loss  picture  for  each  month  on  the 
last  day  of  business  in  that  month.” 
He  said  his  accountants  close  the 
books  at  noon  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  and  give  him  a  state¬ 
ment  by  4:30  p.m. 

G.  S.  Phillips,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  controller,  reviewed 
the  theories  of  Jason  Rogers  and 
other  experts  of  the  past  on  estab¬ 
lishing  rates,  and  concluded  that 
cost  data  will  be  the  main  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  making  of  rates  in  the 
near  future. 

Losses  Due  to  Co-op  Linage 
How  the  placing  of  cooperative 
copy,  enabling  manufacturers  to 
get  a  retail  rate,  is  pulling  down 
the  newspapers’  profit  from  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  was  described  by 
Herbert  W.  Moloney,  Jr.,  treasurer 
of  the  newspaper  representative 
firm  of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 

Mr.  Moloney  said  serious  study 
should  be  given  to  the  retail-gen¬ 
eral  rate  differentials.  In  a  checkup 
of  nine  newspapers  recently,  he 
noted,  cooperative  copy  averaged 
18,400  lines  a  month. 

The  rate  differential,  he  pointed 
out,  makes  it  possible  for  a  retailer 
to  brokerage  newspaper  space  and 
make  a  profit  on  it  for  himself. 

“I  have  even  heard,”  said  Mr. 
Moloney,  “that  one  retailer  put 
out  his  own  rate  card.” 

The  swing  to  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  also  affects  the  agency  com¬ 
mission,  Mr.  Moloney  reminded, 
and  this  has  a  lot  to  do  with  some 
accounts  being  switched  to  other 
media  where  the  agency  can  get 
its  full  fee. 

Mr.  Moloney  also  declared  it 
was  essential  for  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  ANPA,  to  get  back 
to  more  direct  selling  on  general 
advertising. 

T.  F.  Mowle,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  INCFO  president,  and  Gordon 
A.  O’Brien,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  supervised 
the  program  for  the  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  which  was  attended  by  130 
members  representing  papers  all 
over  the  country. 

The  session  closed  after  a  talk 
by  Jerome  H.  Walker,  managing 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  in 


Total  Linage  Lower 
As  General  Dips  16.6% 


A  16.6  per  cent  slump  in  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  linage  for  April 
left  total  linage  in  the  hole  0.1 
per  cent  for  the  year  to  date  as 
compared  with  the  first  four 
months  of  1951,  according  to  news¬ 
paper  linage  for  52  cities  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  Media  Records. 

Total  linage  for  April  was  218,- 
407,368  compared  with  226,646,- 
915  for  April  last  year.  Up  to 


now,  gains  made  by  classified  have 
pulled  the  total  linage  fat  out  of 
the  fire,  but  April  classified’s  1.2 
per  cent  gain  and  7.6  per  cent  gain 
for  the  year  weren’t  enough  to 
carry  both  loads. 

Results  for  other  classifications 
for  April  were:  retail,  down  2.0 
per  cent;  department  store,  down 
4.4  per  cent;  automotive,  down 
5.8  per  cent:  financial,  up  19.2  per 
cent;  display,  down  5.1  per  cent. 


which  he  suggested  that  publishers 
give  more  publicity  to  the  prosper¬ 
ous  side  of  the  business  so  as  to 
dispel  any  suspicion  that  “editorial 
policies  or  news  columns  can  be 
bought  with  linage.” 

The  newspaper  business  itself, 
without  “prompting  by  the  audi¬ 
ence  in  Washington,”  said  Mr. 
Walker,  will  work  out  the  cost 
problems  that  beset  the  three-bil- 
lion-dollar  a  year  industry.  He 
advised  against  raising  circulation 
prices  to  a  point  where  they  effect 
a  control  on  the  reading  habit  and 
asserted:  “What  this  country  needs 
today  is  at  least  two  good  five-cent 
newspapers  in  every  community.” 

Somewhere  between  controlled 
size  and  unprofitable  volume  lies 
the  answer  to  maintaining  a  free 
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and  independent  press,  Mr.  Walker 
told  the  controllers,  urging  them 
to  find  the  practical  formula  for 
revenue. 

“If  rates  are  set  economically  and 
fairly,”  he  concluded,  “the  adver¬ 
tiser  will  always  find  it  profitable 
to  use  newspaper  space  judiciously 
in  a  newspaper  that  is  a  quality 
product  reaching  the  masses.” 


GAS  Reps  So.  Daily 

The  Bristol  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Tennessean  and  Herald  Courier's 
national  advertising  representation 
was  taken  over  May  1  by  General 
Advertising  Service,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Moran  &  Hedekin,  New  York 
City,  repre,sent  General  in  the 
north. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 

JN  *  ¥  W  1  1  m  *  •'Cts.  if  Carst»irs  is  to  avoid 

LfCLtltSS  IlGlOSCl  K^CLTStCLtTS  advertising  and  selling  cost 

M.  Kf  “Expenditures  devoted  to 

f  T  J  W-  •  y  ^  y  vertising  and  sales  effort  in 

Uncork  Its  Regional  bales 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Two  AND  A  HALF  YEARS  ago  distribution  of  Carstairs  White  Seal 
blended  whiskey  was  bottled  up  in  17  Eastern  states  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  with  a  drop  or  two  trickling  into  the  Midwest  as  far  as 
Ohio. 

With  a  sales  territory  so  tightly  corked,  use  of  any  media  on  a 

ADVERTISER'S  CASE  STUDY 

national  scale  would  have  been  a  gains  last  year  showed  up  mainly 
waste  of  advertising  dollars,  so  in  the  Far  West,  Midwest,  and 
E.  E.  Guttenberg.  advertising  di-  South;  blends  held  their  own  in 
rector,  Calvert  Distillers  Corp.,  the  East.  And  in  general,  blends 
New  York  City,  concentrated  in  are  now  outselling  straights  three 
local  newspapers  up  and  down  to  one. 


the  East  coast.  Seagram  ^o.  1 

Today  Carstairs  enjoys  national  n 

.  I  j  j  Distillers  C  o  r  p  o  r  ation — Sea- 

distnbution;  has  added  other 

media  to  its  list,  but  remembering  ui  ■’  ^  Qj.'ioram’i'spvpn  rmu/n 

,  J  .•  • blends  as  Seagram  s  Seven  Crown, 

how  newspaper  advertising  he  ped 

Four  Roses,  Paul  Jones, 
m  the  East,  Mr.  Guttenberg  con-  ^ 

mues  to  use  dailies  to  spearhead  prohibition  was  repealed  to  buck 

5' 1'*'?®  Z  V  rL  rTvi  a  trend  to  straights,  came  to  hold 

i  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York  City).  No.  1  position  in  the  industry 

i.ogical  Medium  qu  blends  alone. 


kets.  if  Carstairs  is  to  avoid  waste 
in  advertising  and  selling  costs. 

“Expenditures  devoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  effort  in  par¬ 
ticular  markets  need  to  be  care¬ 
fully  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
those  markets,”  Mr.  Guttenberg 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  tactical  use  he  makes 
of  local  newspaper  space. 

280  Newspapers 

Roughly  speaking,  of  a  total 
ad  budget  in  excess  of  $1,000,000, 
C'arstairs  stacks  60  per  cent  of 
its  blue  chips  to  win  on  280 
newspapers  in  key  markets 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Total  ap¬ 
propriation.  broken  down  by 
media,  looks  something  like  this: 
Medium  Percentage  Dollars 
Newspapers  60%  $  600,000 

Car  Cards  16  160,000 

Magazines  9  90,000 

Outdoor  3  30,000 

120,000 


i.ogical  Medium 
Because  of  marketing  condi- 


In  addition  to  these  problems. 


lions  peculiar  to  the  liquor  in-  a  wide  variation  in  the  advertising 
dustry,  newspapers  are  a  logical  restrictions  of  different  states 


medium  for  Carstairs  which  has  favors 


need  for  selective  advertising. 


localized  approach 


made  possible  by  newspapers. 


There  are  a  number  of  reasons  And  because  of  these  restrictions, 
behind  this  need.  For  instance,  the  lot  of  an  advertising  manager 
some  states  have  prohibition,  and  for  the  liquor  house  is  indeed  an 
others  have  sections  in  which  sale  unhappy  one.  The  use  of  gim- 
ot  liquor  is  illegal.  Other  states  micks, .  free  samples,  co-op  ad- 
have  monopolies  with  package  vertising,  etc.,  are  out — prohibited 
liquor  sales  permitted  only  in  by  law. 


state-operated  stores  or  by  special¬ 
ly  designated  distributors. 


“So,”  says  Mr.  Guttenberg,  “we 
use  all  major  media  because  it’s 


Then,  too,  “deals”  play  a  big  important  to  keep  the  name  'Car- 
part — deep  discounts  by  competi-  stairs’  befort  the  public.” 


tors  on  their  straights.  These  dis¬ 
count  deals  mean  lower  profit 


Budgetary  Control 
These  are  the  chief  factors 


margins,  since  the  distributor  often  contribute  to  the  market- 

“!?  ing  Problems  of  Carstairs  and 

m  return  for  discounts.  But  the 

distributor  usually  goes  along  with  ^  *  i^  r  *  -u  .•  k  ^  ^ 

(or  fear  he'll  lofe  his  ">"■ 

franchise,  even  though  he  is  lucky  _  „ 
to  be  making  two  per  cent  on  his  ; 

present  gross  business.  •  Ha/Xhight  i 

There  is  also  a  great  variation  !  .  i*  \n  i 

in  the  tastes  of  different  localities  |  is  a. Man  who  Lares  j 

for  types  of  liquors.  Consumer  s;v:rJ!r^L*.rjS  1 

acceptance  varies  tremendously  in 
different  markets.  Big  battle  in 

^traight  whiskies  and  blends.  The 
latter  have  been  slipping;  were 

off  some  2.400,000  gallons,  or  3.1  ■ 

cent,  for  the  first  nine  months  ~  J 

upped  volume^  3,900,^0  gal'lonsi  i 

or  21.9  per  cent.  |[^P  CARSTAIRS  ! 

But  the  rate  of  increase  for  ■  ?  ! 

straights  is  slowing  down.  Their  ^  1 

21^  per  cent  gain  in  1951  was 
under  the  72  per  cent  gain  regis- 

ered  in  1950  over  1949.  These  In  the  logical  medium 
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Miscellaneous  1 2 


Total;  100%  $1,000,000 

Mr.  Guttenberg  noted  that  be¬ 
cause  point-of-purchase  display 
material  is  a  big  item  in  liquor 
promotion,  it  is  handled  on  a 
separate  budget.  He  explained, 
too,  that  the  above  figures  are  for 
the  fiscal  year  Aug.-July,  ’51 -’52, 
and  mark  the  first  time  that  Car¬ 
stairs  has  been  in  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

Carstairs’  newspaper  ads  come 
in  three  sizes — 750,  500  and  300 
lines.  “Actually,”  Mr.  Guttenberg 
said,  “size  often  varies  with  bud¬ 
get,  theme  and  result  obtained 
previously.  Generally,  however, 
we  mix  up  these  three  sizes;  run 
them  three  times  a  month. 

“We  aim  our  insertions  to  hit 
the  Thursday  evening  and  Friday 
morning  dailies,”  he  went  on. 
“Reason  for  this  timing  is  that 
statistics  show  the  heaviest  liquor 
buying  is  done  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays  by  consumers  stocking 
up  for  the  weekend.” 

Basic  Theme 

Basic  theme  of  all  Carstairs 
copy  is,  “The  Man  Who  Cares 
Says:  Carstairs,”  and  is  carried 
through  in  all  media.  However, 
secondary  themes  or  variations  of 
the  basic  theme  are  often  em¬ 
ployed. 

For  example,  Carstairs  recently 
ran  copy  headlined,  “You  Mean 
I  Should  Change  My  Whiskey?” 
Text  admitted  this  was  “an  un¬ 
usual  suggestion  .  .  .  but  how 
do  you  know  you  can’t  do  better 
until  you’ve  tried?”  In  a  box 
was  the  main  theme;  “The  Man 
Who  Cares  Says:  Carstairs.” 

Another  series  of  ads  was  de¬ 
veloped  around  well-known  quali¬ 
ty  brands  of  men’s  clothes.  “When 
it  comes  to  high  quality  at  a 
reasonable  price,  Hal  Wright  is 
a  man  who  cares,”  one  such  ad 
was  headlined.  Copy  explained: 

“It’s  easy  to  see  that  Hal  (not 


ir 

Exclusively  Yours  . . . 

BEGINNING  with  this  issue, 
EDITOR  &  PI  BLISHER  pre¬ 
sents  in  a  “package”  form  the 
significant  news  and  discussions 
pertaining  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Under  the  covering  title 
of  The  Advertiser  and  The 
Newspaiter,  several  consecutive 
pages  each  week  will  provide 
a  natural  and  exclusive  forum 
of  communications  for  all  the 
people  concerned  with  buying 
and  selling  space  in  the  No.  1 
advertising  medium. 

ir 

the  name  of  an  actual  person,  but 
rather  a  type)  is  a  man  who 
cares.  Particularly  these  days,  he 
wants  high  quality  at  a  reasonable 
price.  His  suit,  a  two-button  Glen 
plaid,  is  made  by  Lebow  Clothes 
.  .  .  famous  for  fine  tailoring.  His 
shirt,  a  rich  broadcloth,  is  form- 
fashioned  by  Excello,  noted  for 
high  quality.  His  drink  is  made 
with  Carstairs.  .  . 

To  further  tighten  this  quality 
story  with  clothes  brands.  Car¬ 
stairs  offered  the  art  work  isee 
cut)  for  use  in  the  clothes  dealers’ 
own  advertising;  suggested  they 
headline  it,  “You  are  a  man  who 
cares,”  and  also  “For  the  man 
who  cares:  It’s  a  Kuppenheimer 
(suit).” 

Mr.  Guttenberg.  in  discussing 
price  angles  observed  that  aside 
from  the  fact  that  Carstairs'  use 
of  newspaper  space  has  increased 
as  a  result  of  it  going  national 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  it  has 
also  increased  linage  because  of 
stepped  up  competitive  selling. 

“Last  November,”  he  said, 
“taxes  on  liquor  were  increased 
$1.50  per  gallon  to  a  total  of 
$10.50.  Competitors  boosted  their 
prices;  went  into  newspaper  space 
with  ads  shouting  ‘popular  price.’ 
We  stayed  pat  and  continued  to 
use  our  'high  quality  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price’  theme  which  we  had 
launched  in  September  of  1951.  ” 

(Last  week,  government  officials 
said  price  controls  on  liquor  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  lifted  soon  because 
the  industry  faces  a  critical  situa¬ 
tion  caused  by  over-supply  and  a 
sharp  drop  in  sales. 

Plan  Books 

Whenever  Carstairs  releases  a 
new  campaign,  its  salesmen  and 
dealers  are  supplied  with  elaborate 
merchandising  plan  books  detail¬ 
ing  the  complete  promotion  and 
including  proofs  of  all  advertising 
material. 

To  assure  merchandising  sup¬ 
port  by  the  newspapers,  Carstairs 
prepares  its  own  merchandising 
pieces  (direct  mailers,  ad  reprints, 
etc.)  which  it  gives  to  the  dailies 
for  addressing  and  mailing  within 
the  local  market. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Admen  Told  Not  To  Fear 
Competition  of  Other  Media 

Case  Sees  It  as  Challenge 
To  Keep  the  Press  Strong 
By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


competition  weren’t  so  keen.  But  115,000. 

remember  this.  Competition  is  the  More  than  20,000  women  at- 
force  that  brings  about  efficiency,  tended  the  final  program  in  the 

better  service  to  the  public,  better  city  auditorium,  featuring  a 

products,  at  lower  prices.”  fashion  show  and  a  concert. 

^  Mrs.  Agnes  Kennedy  Bidder, 

Growing  Concern  Institute  secretary  and  program 

Newspapers  "1  hey  all  have  their  eyes  glued  Panel  discussions  revealed  a  chairman  who  is  the  wife  of  B.  H. 
etition  from  to  their  newspapers.  In  no  other  growing  concern  with  the  low  rates  Bidder,  Dispatch  -  Pioneer  Press 

aid  welcome  medium  can  the  local  interest  be  charged  big,  local  department  president,  said  the  ’’enormous  im* 

well  handled  as  in  newspapers.  stores  for  volume  advertising  in  provement  of  the  St.  Paul  stores 
“And  don’t  forget  your  great  the  face  of  rising  costs,  including  jn  the  13  years  of  the  Institute  is 

advantage  over  most  competitive  another  boost  in  newsprint.  due  to  vour  buvine  and  to  their 

media-flexibility.  The  big  problem,  several  agreed,  cooperatLn.” 

“I  still  don’t  believe  that  this  is  how  to  get  the  big  advertiser  to  _ 

•  feature  of  newspaper  advertising  spread  his  copy  over  the  year,  in-  _ ,i,„ 

m.  .  has  been  exploited  enough.  stead  of  using  the  bulk  of  his  con-  domination 

■r  ^  “When  an  advertiser  wants  to  d'ac';  linage  at  Christmas  and  ° 

U  get  a  message  to  millions  of  peo-  other  big-seB mg  seasons.  Atlantic  City  (N  J  )  Press- 

Mb.  I  pie  quickly,  particularly  where  Holm^  Nale,  of  the 

K\  «  n1f»ntv  nf  for  ronv  and  (Pd»)  Mirror,  Sclld  3  monthly  , _ ^ _ ^  _ , _ _ _  - 


strong.  Storrs  J. 

Case,  advertising 
manager  of  the 
Sun  Oil  Co.,  told 
the  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Advertising 
■Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  Mav 
16-17. 

Speaking  at  a 
luncheon  session  of  the  lAMA,  to 
newspaper  executives  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Delaware  and  several  reps 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Case  said 
newspapers  have  a  big  advantage 
over  other  media  because  of  their 
flexibility. 

“When  an  advertiser  wants  to 
reach  millions  of  people  quickly 
with  a  message  requiring  copy  and 
illustrations,”  he  pointed  out, 
“there  is  no  better  place  to  turn 
than  to  newspaper  columns. 

“Don’t  fear  competition  —  wel¬ 
come  it.  It  is  a  force  that  brings 
to  light  the  true  values  of  any 
proposition.  It  will  keep  the  press 
strong. 

Greatest  Opportunity 

“You  can't  get  all  the  business. 
But  you  have  one  of  the  greatest 
competitive  opportunities  in  the 
media  field.  Newspapers  are  a 
primary  advertising  medium.  Your 
place  in  the  sales  and  advertising 
picture  is  of  great  importance  to 
our  American  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness. 

“People  can’t  read  a  newspaper 
while  they  are  driving  a  car — so 
let  ’em  look  at  billboards  at  that 
time.” 

Mr.  Case  said  radio  and  TV 
have  not  hurt  newspaper  reader- 
ship. 

“Most  people,”  he  added,  “look 
or  listen  to  broadcasting  after  they 
have  read  their  evening  newspaper. 
Certainly  most  business  people 
read  their  morning  newspapers  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
also  listen  to  morning  broadcasts 
of  any  kind. 

“On  the  trolley  cars,  subways  or 
commuter  trains  have  you  ever 
seen  practically  a  car-load  of  peo¬ 
ple  all  with  their  heads  up  looking 
at  card  cards?  No! 


How  to  Build  Poultry  Linage  from  Scratch 


Atlantic  City  —  There  are 
“Acres  of  Diamonds”  for  many 
newspapers  in  the  development 
of  advertising  linage  from  the 
poultry  industry, 

Clark  Nelson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times- 
Journal,  read  a  paper  before  the 
lAMA  here  in  which  he  told  how 
his  newspaper  went  after  this  mar¬ 
ket  to  pick  up  extra  linage. 

“The  poultry  market  insofar  as 
advertising  is  concerned,”  he  said, 
“is  located  in  your  back  yard. 
Since  most  of  the  linage  you  pub¬ 
lish  in  your  paper  is  in  your  front 
yard,  and  easily  accessible,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  10  or  15  miles  into 
the  backyard  of  your  circulation 
areas  to  open  a  field  of  poultry 
linage.” 

Mr.  Nelson  pointed  out  that 
while  Vineland,  N.  J.  has  always 
been  known  as  an  egg  center,  the 
newspaper  did  not  until  recent 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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REVENUE  PRODUCER — Executives  of  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times- 
Joumal  explain  how  they  increased  linage  hy  a  Poultry  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Edition.  Left  to  right: — Nat  Simon,  ad  solicitor;  A.  M.  Bass, 
publisher;  and  Clark  Nelson,  advertising  director. 
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Ad  Funds  Under  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Scrutiny,  Grocer 
Tells  Ad  Men 

San  Francisco  —  Closer  scru¬ 
tiny  and  the  readjustment  of  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  funds  are  part 
of  a  move  by  Safeway  Stores,  Inc., 
to  regain  a  reasonable  profit,  War¬ 
ren  Jorgensen,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  that  organization’s  San 
Francisco  Division,  declared  here 
May  16. 

Already  Safeway  has  trimmed 
some  large-size  space  allocations 
in  this  area,  it  was  revealed  in 
the  question  period  following  his 
address  before  the  California 
Newspapier  Advertising  Managers 
Association’s  northern  unit. 

Tells  Profit  Squeeze 

Safeway  remains  sold  on  news¬ 
papers  as  “primary  medium  in 
price  advertising,’’  he  stressed. 
This  is  based  on  surveys  which 
have  resulted  in  the  company’s 
readership  showing  scores  “as 
high  as  80  per  cent,  in  a  good 
many  of  instances,”  he  reported. 

Safeway  surveys  also  have 
shown  that  a  column  reduction 
from  a  near-page  size  advertise¬ 
ment  does  not  greatly  reduce 
readership,  he  declared.  And  the 
grocery  organization’s  problem  is 
to  improve  last  year’s  profit  figure 
of  $2.26  a  share  net  in  contrast 
to  1950’s  $5.20  a  share.  This  drop 
was  in  the  face  of  a  $244,649,234 


increase  in  sales  which  brought 
the  year’s  business  to  $1,454,642,- 
986,  he  reported. 

“The  profit  system  is  yours  and 
ours,”  Mr.  Jorgensen  observed. 
“Every  advertiser  is  faced  with 
the  same  problem  of  a  reason¬ 
able  profit.”  He  said  newspapers 
properly  had  exercised  their  priv¬ 
ilege  of  setting  their  own  rates, 
and  pointed  out  that  rate  raises 
had  been  almost  universal. 

Offers  Suggestions 

Speaking  as  a  former  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspaper  space  salesman, 
Mr.  Jorgensen  ventured  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  ad  managers  might  well 
suggest  six  column  advertisements 
instead  of  seven  and  eight  as  an 
alternative  to  merchants  wishing 
to  curtail  their  schedules.  Mer¬ 
chants  would  thus  remain  on  a 
regular  basis,  would  enjoy  virtu¬ 
ally  the  same  advertising  response, 
and  would  futurely  be  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  pleas  to  boost  linage, 
he  contended. 

And  the  Safeway  representative 
also  suggested  that  the  advertising 
managers  “look  at  their  paper's 
reproduction,  and  to  their  paper’s 
type  face  selections.”  Some  news¬ 
papers  are  “gay  90’s  type  users,” 
he  declared. 

“When  you  get  a  new  account, 
be  sure  you  do  everything  you  can 
to  insure  that  he  gets  his  adver¬ 
tising  money’s  worth,”  Mr.  Jor¬ 
gensen  also  urged.  Jack  Millikin 


of  Vallejo  Newspapers,  presided. 

New  officers  of  the  CNAMA’s 
northern  unit  were  elected,  with 
Earl  Parsons,  Alameda  Times- 
Star,  chosen  president  to  succeed 
Stewart  Beardslee,  San  Rafael  In¬ 
dependent-Journal.  New  vicepres¬ 
idents  are  Harry  Millet,  Palo  Alto 
Times,  and  W.  F.  Neyland,  Menlo 
Park  Recorder,  with  Charles  J. 
De  Lorenzo,  San  Jose  Mercury  & 
News,  secretary-treasurer. 

■ 

CPP  Promotes  Hofi 

Irvin  W.  Hoff  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  advertising  manager  of  the  Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.  Mr.  Hoff 
joined  CPP  as  assistant  advertising 
manager  in  1949.  He  formerly  was 
sales  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Block  Drug  Company,  and 
prior  to  that  was  product  director 
for  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

■ 

Metro  Names  Stevens 

Milton  M.  Stevens,  specialist  in 
retail  jewelry  store  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  the  Metro  Jewelry 
Service,  according  to  William 
Schak,  general  manager,  Metro 
Associated  Services,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

■ 

2  More  Join  ABC 

Elkins  (W.  Va.)  Inter-Mountain 
and  Washington  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News  have  joined  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations. 


More  Restraint 
In  Political  Ads 
Is  Counselled 

Raleigh.  N.  C. — Advice  to  be 
more  careful  in  handling  poli*^".* 
advertising  this  year  than  they 
were  two  years  ago  has  been  given 
North  Carolina  publishers  by  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Lassiter  of  Raleigh,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  the  state  press  as¬ 
sociation. 

The  1950  campaign  for  the 
U.  S.  Senate  was  one  of  the  worst 
mud-slinging  campaigns  in  North 
Carolina  history.  Mr.  Lassiter  re¬ 
called  some  of  the  tactics  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  campaign,  and 
wrote: 

“The  somewhat  careless  manner 
in  which  many  newspapers  handled 
political  advertising  during  the 
U.  S.  Senatorial  primaries  in  1950 
was  surprising — even  shocking  in 
some  instances. 

“Publishers  as  well  as  those  who 
originated  certain  advertisements 
during  that  campaign  subjected 
themselves  to  great  risks  of  civ3 
lawsuits  with  possible  damage 
awards,  as  well  as  criminal  prose¬ 
cutions  with  possible  heavy  fines. 
Therefore,  it  seems  important  to 
issue  a  stern  word  of  caution  to 
publishers  as  the  1952  primary 
gets  under  way.  This  word  of 
caution  might  well  be  passed  on  to 
the  candidates,  their  campaign 
managers,  and  their  supporters.” 


IT'S  THE  HUCLEUS... 

ffi  Los  Angeles  it's 
the  ABC  City  Zone! 


pon’ct^ 


{pm--. 


tije  press, 


DYNAMIC/  powerful  and  concentrated, 
the  ABC  City  Zone  is  the  vital  business 
portion  of  the  vast  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area. 

It  accounts  for  58.6  per  cent  of  the  area’s  total 
population  and  71.8  per  cent  of  total  retail  sales. 

EXPLOSIVE  IMPACT  drives  your 
advertising  message  home  when  you  use  the  one 
Los  Angeles  newspaper  that  concentrates  its  huge 
circulation  in  the  Los  Angeles  ABC  City  Zone  to  give 
you  thousands  upon  thousands  more  readers 
in  this  vital  profit  area.  That  newspaper — 
the  profit  newspaper  of  the  profit  market — 
the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald-Express. 


For  tlje  full 


choose  herald-express 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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FOR  OUTSTANDING  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY 


JOHN  ROBINSON  DON  ULTANG 

lOHN  Robinson  and  Don  Ultang  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  their  photographic  report 
of  one  of  the  important  news  stories  of  1951.  With  their  cameras  they  showed  that 
Johnny  Bright,  Drake  university’s  famous  Negro  football  star,  was  deliberately  struck  in 
the  face  twice  during  the  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  game  at  Stillwater,  Okla.,  and  led  from 
the  field  with  a  broken  jaw.  Bright’s  college  football  career  was  ended,  but  the  pictures 
caused  two  schools  to  quit  the  conference  in  protest  and  stimulated 
a  nationwide  examination  of  the  "win  at  any  cost”  tactics  in  college 
athletics.  Robinson  and  Ultang  arc  memliers  of  a  photographic 
staff  with  a  pioneering  tradition — a  staff  which  has  won  many 
honors  for  effective  camera  journalism.  We  are  proud  of  our  prize  irfe 
winners,  proud  of  our  photographic  organization  and  proud  of  the  * 

record  it  has  made.  This  is  the  fifth  Pulitzer  Prize  won  by  our 
staff  members — reflecting  in  part  why  376,000  Iowa  families  read 
our  dailies  and  543,000  our  Sunday  newspaper. 


TOONA 


IS  AN  ADVERTISING 
EXPERT,  TOO! 

“Al,”  a  symbol  of  the  people 
who  make  up  an  exceptionally 
nne  market,  has  been  presented 
in  varied  forms  .  .  .  railway 
shop  worker,  retail  merchant, 
ouilder.  farmer,  wholesaler,  etc. 
He  is  likewise  a  shrewd  adver- 
ijjan.  And  a  successful  one. 

‘Al,’*  as  a  store*owner,  a 
super-market  head,  a  real  estate 
operator,  or  as  any  eager  beaver 
who  has  something  to  sell  and 
believes  in  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  USES  The  Mirror  as 
a  sort  of  economic  religion.  So 
df)  all  people  in  a  vast  trade 
area  who  recomize  the  almost  in¬ 
stantaneous  cnicacy  of  this  great 
medium. 

12,000,000  Lines  of  Paid 
Advertising  in  1951  . .  .  The 
Mirror's  Steady  Gain 

And  “Al”  is  a  grateful  be¬ 
liever  in  “National.”  He  knows 
it  is  an  active  “partner”  in  sales 
...  a  logical  tie-in  with  his  own 
advertising. 

The  Altoona  Mirror  in  1951, 
for  the  fourth  time  in  its  78-year 
history,  jiassed  tlie  million-lines- 
a-month  figure,  with  a  total  of 
12,773,327  lines  of  paid  advcrtis- 
ang.  Many  important  daily 
papers  across  the  map  have  not 
attained  this  record.  Three  an¬ 
swering  Reasons — The  Mirror  is 
this  area's  only  evening  paper: 
it  is  read  in  96%  of  Altoona's 
homes,  and  our  slogan — “Nothing 
Counts  but  Results.” 

Daily  circulation  in  excess 
of  33,000. 

ALTOONA’S  (PA.)  ONLY 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler 

Advertising  Manager 


Elltoona 

SlfZirtor. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Gimhels  Ad  Director  Hits 
*Noisy*  Copy  as  Wasteful 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Price-pounding  noisy  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  is  wasteful  and  impracti¬ 
cal,  Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Gimbels  New 
York,  told  the  Women’s  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Milwaukee  last  week. 

She  emphasized  that  the  utopia 
for  advertising  would  arrive  if 
“manufacturers  would  take  a 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

chunk  of  their  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  and  put  the  money  into 
the  hands  of  capable  retail  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  Let  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  keep  the  cigaret, 
mouthwash,  soap  powder,  gum 
and  deodorant  accounts,”  she  de¬ 
clared,  “but  give  us  the  big  stuff.” 

Miss  Fitz-Gibbon  explained  that 
she  would  use  all  appropriations 
in  newspapers  “  ’cause  I’m  a  news¬ 
paper  gal  right  down  the  line,” 
but  at  the  same  time  she  accused 
retailers  of  too  often  “producing 
noisy,  price-pounding  advertising.” 

“1  believe,”  she  said,  “that  this 
monotonous  chirping  of  ‘cheap, 
cheap,  cheap’  is  simply  not  good 
business  from  a  practical  stand¬ 
point.  It  can’t  be  true  that  the 
matron  hangs  grimly  on  to  the 
hard  cash  in  her  little  hot  fist  and 
won’t  open  till  a  store-wide  sale 
is  thrown  in  her  teeth.” 

According  to  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon, 
there  is  one  reason  why  a  good 
retail  advertising  department  can 
turn  out  better  copy  than  a  good 
agency;  “Agency  people  are 
tangled  up  in  economic  analyses, 
media  studies,  sales  analyses, 
product-attitude  studies,  market 
research  distribution  checks  .  .  . 
and  other  surveys.” 

Pointing  out  that  “no  depart¬ 
ment  store  ever  sells  enough  mer¬ 
chandise  from  direct  advertising 
to  pay  the  cost,”  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon 


Outstanding 

OPPORTUNITY 

for  Experienced  Newspaper 
Advertising  Salesman 

Must  have  proven  ability  to  sell  and  pro¬ 
duce  effective  advertising.  Aggressive¬ 
ness,  personality  and  appearance  highly 
desirable.  Good  sales  record  important. 
Some  experience  in  Retail  Food  advertis¬ 
ing  helpful.  Excellent  future  financial 
opportunity,  with  permanence  and  secur¬ 
ity  assured  to  top  producer.  All  the  usual 
desirable  advantages  PLUS  the  chance 
to  represent  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
accepted  newspaper  publications  in  the 
nation. 

WRITE  TODAY! 
Advertising  Director 
SUNPAPERS  —  Baltimore,  Md. 


declared,  “Some  day  store  heads 
are  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  advertising  does  not  pay — 
unless  that  advertising  sells  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  specific  item 
shown.  Advertising  cannot  pay 
its  way  the  next  day.” 

Howard  Clothes  Takes 
Print  Media  irom  Agency 

Apropos  of  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon’s 
remarks  about  the  ad  department 
having  less  entanglements  than  an 
ad  agency — H  o  w  a  r  d  Clothes, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  chain  of  57  re¬ 
tail  men’s  clothing  stores,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  it  will  set  up 
its  own  ad  department  to  handle 
copy  for  newspapers. 

Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
which  has  handled  the  account  for 
five  years,  will  retain  radio-TV. 

Explanation  for  the  switch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alvin  B.  Marks, 
Howard’s  vicepresident,  is  that  the 
business  has  become  so  diversified 
that  it  was  felt  that  print  media 
advertising  could  best  be  handled 
on  Howard’s  home  grounds. 

Greater  Use  of  Small 
Papers  Urged  by  Bendix 

Greater  use  of  small  town 
newspaper  advertising  is  being 
urged  by  Bendix  Home  Appli¬ 
ances,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  after  a 
study  of  12  distributorships  re¬ 
vealed  Bendix  promotion  dollars 
often  are  concentrated  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas. 

Frank  S.  Ryan,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion,  has 
started  a  campaign  to  get  dis¬ 
tributors  to  spread  the  promotion 
dollar  more  evenly.  He  said  in 
one  case  Bendix  found  that  even 
after  allowances  for  rate  differ¬ 
ences,  85c  out  of  every  dollar  was 
being  poured  into  the  metropolitan 
newspaper  although  two-thirds  of 
the  people  lived  outside  it. 

In  most  of  the  12  distributor¬ 
ships  studied  to  date,  Mr.  Ryan 
said  the  magazine  and  TV  dollars 
generally  follow  population  dis¬ 
tribution.  This  result,  he  added, 
is  shown  the  distributor  who  is 
told  much  of  that  money  will  be 
wasted  if  local  dealers  do  not 
identify  themselves  with  the  na¬ 
tional  campaigns. 

“We  found  one  Midwestern 
city  of  nearly  100,000  persons 
where  only  $136  had  been  spent 
promoting  Bendix  in  16  months,” 
Mr.  Ryan  declared.  “In  another 
case  involving  more  than  700,000 
persons  who  live  outside  a  metro¬ 
politan  trading  area,  65  per  cent 
of  the  local  Bendix  promotion 
money  had  been  concentrated  on 
10  per  cent  of  the  people.” 


Mr.  Ryan  announced  Bendix 
was  hammering  home  to  distribu¬ 
tors  the  “facts  of  life”  about  small 
town  dealers  and  their  newspapers. 
He  said  consistent  local-level  ad¬ 
vertising  is  essential  for  Bendix  to 
maintain  its  top  position  in  the 
automatic  home  laundry  industry. 

“We  have  learned  that  consis¬ 
tency,  plus  newspaper  ads  that 
aim  at  building  traffic  for  Bendix 
store  promotions,”  he  concluded, 
“have  been  the  key  to  Bendix 
sales  success.  We  can’t  be  suc¬ 
cessful  if  we  blanket  the  large 
cities  and  leave  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  alone.  Most  of  the 
people  live  in  the  smaller  cities, 
towns,  and  in  rural  areas.” 

Small  Ads  Maintain  Peak 
Interest  in  Truck  Show 

Sustained  interest  was  main¬ 
tained  for  a  week-long  truck  show 
opened  to  the  public  last  week  at 
East  Side  Chevrolet  Corp.,  New 
York  City,  through  use  of  73 
small  ads  scattered  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Journal- American 
and  the  Daily  Mirror. 

The  ads  (via  Bachenheimer- 
Lewis,  Inc.)  ranged  from  50  lines 
on  two  columns  to  35  lines  on 
one;  made  heavy  use  of  cheescake 
to  lure  fleet  owners  into  East  Side's 
showrooms.  Typical  copy:  “Truck 
drivers!  All  the  gorgeous  gals  from 
‘Paint  Your  Wagon’  will  greet  you 
at  the  truck  show  Thursday,  May 
15.  Fun,  shenanigans,  awards.  If 
you  have  a  truck  problem,  we 
have  the  answer.” 

Convention  Sponsorship 
Offered  to  Advertisers 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  radio  network  co-op  programs 
local  and  regional  advertisers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  sponsor 
broadcasts  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  national  conventions 
direct  from  Chicago’s  Internation¬ 
al  Amphitheater  in  July,  accord¬ 
ing  to  William  H.  Fineshriber, 
Jr.,  acting  president  of  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

Mutual’s  decision  to  place  its 
Chicago  coverage  on  a  co-op 
basis  Mr.  Fineshriber  said,  “was 
made  after  a  great  many  of  the 
network’s  550  stations  reported 
they  had  been  swamped  with  re¬ 
quests  from  local  and  regional 
sponsors  to  share  convention  air¬ 
time.” 

Bartlett  Move  in  Trisco 
Recalled  by  Rate  Slosh 

That  reduced  Saturday  retail  ad 
rate  (E&P,  April  10,  page  7)  is 
strictly  New  "York  City’s  baby  as 
far  as  San  Francisco  is  concerned. 

H.  'Charles  Bartlett,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising. 
Macy’s,  New  York,  proved  him¬ 
self  an  able  advocate  of  news¬ 
papers  and  advantageous  rates 
while  in  a  similar  post  with 
Macy’s,  San  Francisco.  He  is 
credited  with  nearly  causing  a 
newspaper  rate  war,  but  neither 
has  he  nor  anyone  else  tried  a 
Saturday  rate  cut  in  ’Frisco. 
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SP^' 

...AND 

a  better 
looking 


Installation  of  the  Wood  Junior  Auto¬ 
plate,  equipped  with  the  Junior  Pneumatic 
Pumping  System,  will  put  your  stereotype 
department  in  gear  with  the  most  modem 
of  high  speed  pressrooms. 


The  Wood  Autoplate  produces  plates 
that  are  uniiorm  in  thickness  and  curva¬ 
ture.  It  casts,  shaves,  cools  and  delivers 
finished  plates  F-A-S-T,  ready  for  the 
press.  It’s  economical  too  and  saves  both 
metal  and  power. 


The  Junior  Pneumatic  Pumping  de¬ 
vice  is  a  labor  saver  and  provides  increased 
safety  for  the  operator. 


SEND  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PIAINFIEID.  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

*Tain  *t  Free,  Says  FTC, 
To  Book-of-the-Month 


By  Lawrence  Farrant 

Admen  have  been  too  free  with 
the  word  “free,”  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  said  this  week. 

The  FTC  ordered  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club,  Inc.,  to  cut  the 
word  “free”  out  of  advertising 
that  offered  “a  free  copy”  of  a 
book  to  new  members  of  the  club 
and  offered  as  a  dividend  one 

GENERAL  AD-TOPICS 

book  “free”  for  every  two  pur¬ 
chased. 

Chairman  James  M.  Mead,  in 
a  3-1  majority  opinion,  said  “free” 
receipt  of  the  initial  book  was  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  the  new  member 
buying  four  books-of-the-month. 
If  four  books  were  not  purchased, 
the  new  member  had  to  pay  for 
the  “free”  book. 

Such  an  offer  may  not  be  called 
a  “free”  book,  the  opinion  indi¬ 
cated,  because  the  books  are  not 


“given  without  charge  or  obliga¬ 
tion.” 

But  that’s  not  the  end  of  the 
matter.  Dissenting  Commissioner 
Lowell  B.  Mason  declared,  “From 
now  on,  Webster’s  is  out  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  un¬ 
abridged  is  in.” 

Tongue  in  cheek,  the  dissent  re¬ 
ported,  “The  Government  got  hold 
of  all  the  deadbeats  who  owed  the 
book  club  money — that  choice 
98/100  of  one  per  cent  of  de¬ 
fendant’s  customers  who  would  be 
the  last  called  if  the  government 
ever  wanted  anyone  to  make  a 
dispassionate  and  just  analysis  of 
its  own  operations.  .  .  .  Without 
reading  their  testimony,  you  can 
assume  they  agreed  with  the  com¬ 
mission’s  definition  of  the  word 
‘free’  110  per  cent,  whether  they 
understood  it  or  not.” 

Next  day,  George  J.  Burger,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Independent  Business,  de- 


4  Sell  Contained 

Major  Market! 


“SMt 

TEST  MARKET 
in  the  Midwest,” 

. . .  soy  Agency  ond 
Advertising  Executives 
in  Sales  Mgm't  Surveys. 


A  fast-growing  diversified  indus¬ 
trial  center  ...  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  nation’s  richest  agri¬ 
cultural  areas  .  .  .  isolated  from 
other  metropolitan  markets  .  .  . 
as  far  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis 
as  Baltimore  is  from 
New  York  City. 


manded  that  President  Truman 
fire  the  outspoken  dissenter,  a  Re¬ 
publican,  for  going  out  of  his  way 
“to  belittle  and  ridicule  the  laws 
entrusted  to  the  commission.” 

And  Meredith  Wood,  president 
of  the  Club,  announced  the  case 
would  go  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Washington.  “The 
issue,”  he  said,  “is  clearly  one  of 
semantics.” 

‘Free  of  Extra  Cost’ 

Meanwhile,  Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet  Company  began  its  second- 
annual  “Free-offer”  campaign  in 
which  the  regular  29-cent  size 
bottle  of  new  Palmolive  After- 
Shave  Lotion  “will  be  given  free 
of  extra  cost”  with  any  purchase 
of  giant-size  Palmolive  or  Colgate 
Shaving  Creams  at  regular  prices. 

Officials  at  Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  ad 
agency  handling  the  campaign, 
explained,  “We  are  not  just  saying 
‘free.’  We  say  ‘free  of  extra  cost.’ 
It  makes  a  difference.” 

■ 

Dailies  Most  Popular 
Medium  with  Grocers 

Daily  newspapers  maintain  their 
positions  as  the  most  popular  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  with  retail  gro¬ 
cers,  Curt  Komblau,  director  of 
Super  Market  Institute  told  the 
Institute’s  15th  annual  convention 
in  Cleveland  this  week.  He  added 
that  radio  is  used  by  half  of  the 
573  Institute  members. 

Max  Buck,  advertising  and  sales 
manager.  Kings  Super  Markets, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.  (E&P,  March 
15,  page  16),  reported  that  the 
food  retailer  will  spend  more  than 
$300,000,000  in  advertising  in 
1952.  “This  tremendous  force  for 
public  education,”  he  said,  “is 
costing  the  consumer  less  than  one 
cent  in  every  dollar  spent  in  a  food 
store.” 

Mr.  Buck  pointed  to  the  great 
success  achieved  by  the  super  mar¬ 
ket  through  advertising  in  the  past, 
but  urged  the  use  of  more  news¬ 
worthy  and  emotional  copy  to  get 
more  results.  He  said  the  super 
market  industry  should  unite  in  a 
campaign  of  better  advertising  to 
bring  home  to  the  consumer  the 
benefits  brought  about  by  the  in¬ 
dustry. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

There  has  been  a  sharp  change 
in  the  potato  situation  since  last 
year.  Now  it’s  the  customer  that 
is  being  burned. 


Congress  has  voted  to  allow  its 
members  to  deduct  Washington 
expenses  on  their  income  tax  re¬ 
turns.  This  should  help  relieve 
the  growing  threat  of  tax  reduc¬ 
tions. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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Philco  Dealer 
Urges  Policing 
Of  Co-op  Funds 

M  I L  w  A  u  K  E  E — Some  of  the 
abuses  and  misuses  of  cooperative 
advertising  were  discussed  by 
Herbert  M.  Israel  at  the  spring 
conference  of  the  Advertising 
Managers  Association  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Daily  Newspapers,  here  re¬ 
cently.  Mr.  Israel  is  advertising 
manager  for  Radio  Specialty  Co., 
Wisconsin  Philco  distributors. 

Philco  ordinarily  schedules  a 
fund  of  from  $50  million  to  $60 
million  annually  for  advertising,  a 
huge  share  of  which  goes  into 
newspapers,  he  pointed  out.  The 
distributors  are  given  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  deciding  which  newspapen 
or  other  media  are  to  be  used. 

“Radio  and  television  may  be 
advertising  competitors,”  he  said, 
“but  newspapers  are  still  a  potent 
means  of  selling  radio  and  TV 
sets.  We  have  found  that  it  is 
still  our  best  method  of  approach, 
and  that  we  can  reach  more  people 
visually  throughout  Wisconsin 
through  newspaper  advertising.” 

National  advertisers  who  pro¬ 
vide  cooperative  advertising  funds 
are  not  philanthropical  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  their  money  cannot  be 
thrown  about  indiscriminately,  Mr. 
Israel  went  on.  He  warned  against 
“double  billing,”  “phoney  state¬ 
ments”  and  other  pitfalls  that  a 
few  dealers  have  been  guilty  of  us¬ 
ing.  Rebates  and  secret  rates  also 
came  in  for  criticism. 

“Now  is  a  good  time  for  you 
newspapermen  to  assume  leader¬ 
ship  in  your  community  for  realis¬ 
tic  appraisement  of  rates  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising  and  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  any  abuses,”  Mr.  Israel 
stated.  “If  you  suspect  that  the 
system  is  wrong  for  you,  that  it 
may  contaminate  some  of  your 
advertising  salesmen,  that  you  are 
knowingly  or  unknowingly  aiding 
in  contaminating  them  as  practical 
men  who  are  restless  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  doesn’t  look  good  to 
them,  it  is  up  to  you  to  clean  it 
up.  We  do  not  minimize  our  part 
in  this  program.  We  are  trying  to 
correct  it  but  we  cannot  make  it 
workable  to  the  best  interests  of 
both  you  and  the  retailer  as  well 
as  ourselves  without  your  coopera¬ 
tion.” 

Karl  Eisele,  Jr.,  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  for  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Martin  Karstaedt,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Beloit 
Daily  News. 

m 

Snow  Crop  Ups  Saltier 

Walter  T.  Sattler,  who  has  been 
product  manager  of  Snow  Crop 
Marketers  for  the  past  six  months, 
has  been  appointed  marketing  man¬ 
ager,  handling  product  manage¬ 
ment,  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion. 
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Recordok  Newspaper  Service 
Qiv6S  you  thosB 


Your  bulky  back 
editions  are  microfilmed 
with  photographic  ac¬ 
curacy  and  complete¬ 
ness  by  skilled  techni¬ 
cians  . .  .  using  precision- 
made  Recordak  Micro-File 
equi|)inent  that’s  especial¬ 
ly  designed  U)  reproduce 
newspaper  pages  with 
inaxitnuni  shaririiess. 


Your  films  are  processed  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  .  .  .  using  specially  designed 
professional  equipment — a  highly  neces¬ 
sary  combination  for  the  exacting  job  of 
processing  films  according  to  the  highest 
scientific  standards  ...  in  the  fastest 
f>ossible  time.  And  to  better  serve  publish¬ 
ers  everywhere,  Recordak  is  now  micro¬ 
filming  newspapers — providing  complete 
professional  service — in  New  Orleans,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago  and  New  York. 


Your  film  records  are  inspected  pains¬ 
takingly — roll  by  roll.  Ati  added  assurance 
that  your  newspaper  pages  will  be  “picture  perfect” 
when  viewed  in  your  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


‘n/c  Your  master  film  negatives  will  be  stored 
safely  in  an  air-conditioned  vault  for  a  slight 
additional  charge.  Extra  protection  for  the  years  ahead  .  .  . 
and  a  time-saving  feature  whenever  you  order  extra  prints. 

Just  let  us  know  approximately  how  many  pages  you 
publish  per  year,  and  we’ll  give  you  the  surprisingly  low 
cost  of  microfilming  tliem  at  reduction  ratios  of  800  and 
1400  pages  per  100-ft.  roll  of  35mni.  Recordak  Microfilm. 
Recordak  Cor|)oration  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Cam- 
party) ,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

“Recordak"  m  a  trade-mark 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  newspaper  application 
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Rank  High  in 
Alabama 


Daly 


Sell  this 

BIG  MARKET 

at  ONE  Low  Cost! 

1951  Market  Totals— 

33  County  Golden  Belt 
Retail  Sales . $909,124,000 

(32%  of  N.  C.  Total) 

Food  Sales  .  196,193,000 

(32%  of  N.  C.  Total) 

Eff.  Bay.  Inc.  . .  1,305,439,000 

(337o  of  N.  C.  Total) 

(SM  Survey,  5/10/52) 

T)to  New’S  ami  Observer  is  the  ONLY 
Mornmi-aml-Sunday  Newspaper  in  this 
prospennis  area  that  accounts  for  prac¬ 
tically  ONE  THIRD  of  North  Carolina’s 
peneral  trade  activity. 


It 

« 

T 

4  r 


News  and  Observer 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 
R.alei()h.  Norfh  Carolina 


174,741  Morning 
120,613  Efitfia^ 

(Publisher’s  Statement  to  ABC,  3/31/52) 

Rep.:  ’The  Branham  Company 


two  sections.  First  section  was  Brand  Ads  Called 

read  or  seen  by  all  of  the  men  Vital  to  Retailers 
and  women  interviewed;  second 
section  was  seen  by  95  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  99  per  cent  of  the 
women  readers.  Highest  scoring 
page  among  all  readers  was  the 
front  page  with  scores  of  99  per 
cent  recorded  for  men  and  women 
alike. 


THE  LINEAGE  LEADER  with 
both  men’s  and  women’s  wear 
stores — and  in  many  other  classi* 
hcations.  Like  these  local  adver¬ 
tisers,  you  too  will  End  that  in 
reaching  men  or  women,  the 
Courier-Express  comes  first  as  a 
selling  force  in  the  great  8-County 
Western  New  York  Market. 

COLOR  for  ADDED  POWER 

Full  ROP  color  weekdays  gives 
your  message  still  greater  impact 
in  this  powerful  newspaper. 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

Western  New  York's 
Only  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 
KCPUBSeNTATIVCS: 
SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 


Newberry  store.  It  scored  men—  Lennen  Ond  Newell 
11  per  cent  and  women  59  per  ..  nj  n  *  'rtv 

cent  New  Ad  Agency  in  N.Y. 

_  Tops  among  men  readers  with  a  Philip  W.  Lennen  and  H.  V, 

Hieh  attention  attraeted  hv  two  score  of  68  per  cent  was  an  illus-  Newell  announced  this  week  their 
national  and  two  local  ads  in  the  front  page  story  about  an  intention  of  establishing  a  new  ad- 

Feb  14  1952  issue  of  the  Dothan  collision  on  a  highway  near  vertising  agency  to  be  called  Len 

Wa.)‘  Do*--  AU.  1.  «o„d  68  per  nen  apd  Newell,  Inc.,  New  Ved 

the  10  ton-crorina  aHe  in  their  re.  Cent  among  women,  giving  it  sec-  '-uy- 

spective  cateeories  measured  to  three-  H.  W.  Newell,  formerly  a  mem 

date  in  the  Continuina  Studv  of  column,  front  page  photo  of  the  her  of  the  firm  of  Geyer,  Newel! 
NeUaplr  ReS  sLres^^^^^  smashed  auto  siopped  99  per  cent  and  Ganger,  Inc.,  will  become 
from  pa?e  neirnkfture  ^re  arSona  of  the  women  and  »6  per  cent  of  president  and  chief  executive 
the  highlst  ever  recorded,  the  Ad-  men  readers.  Only  other  news  officer  of  the  new  company.  Mr 

vertising  Research  Foundation  dis-  attaining  such  a  high  score  “w“"tiil  °Lromp™,i, 

closed  this  week  upon  oublication  among  women  was  a  photo  in  Mitchell,  Inc.,  will  become  the 
of  Studv  142  ^  ^  ication  of  the  Richmond  chairman  of  the  new  company’s 

Surveyed  i'ssue  was  a  30-page  (^a.)  News-Leader.  board  of  directors  and  in  additioi 

Ti,.,,  .  •  to  his  duties  as  chairman,  will  de- 

Thursday  evening  newspaper  in  „  ,  ,  ,  ^  „  vote  his  efforts  toward  the  crea¬ 

tive  work  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Newell  will  become  presi 
Pre-selling  of  name  brands  by  dent  of  Lennen  and  Newell,  Inc 
distillers  through  national  and  lo-  on  June  2nd  and  the  new  agency 
cal  advertising  is  vital  to  profitable  will  operate  under  that  name  untL 
retail  operation  “in  today’s  high  such  time  as  the  corporation  of 
cost  of  doing  business,”  according  Lennen  and  Newell,  Inc.  is  sei 
to  Dan  Goldstein,  director  of  ad-  up  and  prepared  to  carry  on. 
vertising  and  merchandising  for  Mr.  Newell  said  that  the  presem 
..  „  Schenley  Distributors,  Inc.  Lennen  &  Mitchell  personnel  will 

era^e  for  fir  ^  out  that  U.  S.  distillers  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  nen 

li  ‘"vest  $100,000,000  a  year  in  ad-  and  larger  agency,  but  that  all 

classified  Ir  vertising,  Goldstein  told  the  ninth  departmental  facilities  and  per- 

annual  Convention  of  the  Wine  sonnel  will  be  augmented  and  in- 
nirfiir^  nnH  Hicninv  1  ^  Spirits  Wholesalers  of  Amer-  creased  to  meet  the  requirements 

L-  Angeles  .hi,  cl  a  large  acale  expansiea  p. 

S;  nedTah',"' Sl™‘rjrhea:?i;are«i.”d  %"ay  Vir  Den,  who  ha,  No 

^  '  .  product  in  the  nation.  Only  the  president  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell 

62%  for  Classified  food,  drug  and  automobile  indus-  since  1947,  tendered  his  resigna- 

Score  of  62  per  cent  for  men’s  tries  ’advertising  expenditures  ex-  tion  some  time  ago  and  it  has 
reading  of  any  classified  advertising  ceed  those  for  distilled  spirits,  he  now  become  effective, 
was  among  the  highest  tallied  to  added.  ■ 

date  for  their  reading  of  this  de-  “Brand  advertising  by  distillers  Retir©IIl©nt  of  Ryan 
partment,  according  to  ARF,  with  provides  retailers  with  three  ma-  m  DXp 

a  two-way  tie  for  fourth  place  on  jor  dividends  —  prestige,  turnover  ^  ®  tilia  r^uXi  /\g©nCY 
the  men’s  all-study  list  of  high  and  profit,”  Goldstein  said,  adding  Forty  two  line  all-type  ads  in 
scores  for  this  category.  that  they  are  all  necessary  if  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Nf*' 

Surveyed  issue  contained  a  total  retailer  is  to  survive  and  prosper  York  Herald  Tribune  were 
of  43,407  lines  of  advertising,  in  today’s  highly  competitive  mar-  week  to  announce  the  retire- 
which  placed  the  ratio  of  advertis-  ket.  of  Thomas  L.  L.  Ryan,  presi- 

ing  to  news-editorial-feature  con-  Brand  advertising  by  distillers  dent  and  treasurer  of  Pedlar  4 
tent  at  60  to  40.  enables  the  retailer  to  turn  over  Rysn,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  and 

A  full-page  ad  for  Tuffy,  a  new  his  stock  more  rapidly,  the  Schen-  ‘o  spell  the  end  of  the  27-year  old 

cleanser,  scored  21  per  cent  and  57  ley  executive  emphasized,  and  pro-  agency,  effective  October  1. 
per  cent  respectively  with  men  and  duces  customers  who  are  “pre-sold  "T-  L.  L.  Ryan,”  the  copy  read, 
women,  giving  it  second  place  on  on  the  merchandise  he  carries.”  “announces  his  approaching  retire- 
the  all-study  list  of  per  cent  leaders  Because  the  consumer  is  pre-  ment  from  the  conduct  of  Pdlar 
in  the  groceries,  soaps  and  cleans-  sold  on  his  major  brand  purchase,  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  as  an  advertising 
ers  category.  This  Tuffy  ad  also  Goldstein  explained,  the  retailer  agency,  as  of  Oct.  1,  1952.  He  has 
placed  first  among  women  and  can  now  take  time  to  “trade  up”  resigned  to  his  clients,  con^tu- 
second  among  men  on  the  list  of  the  unit  of  sale  or  suggest  the  pur-  lates  the  new  agencies  and  is,  at 
top-ranking  national  ads  compiled  chase  of  additional  items.  all  times,  at  the  service  of  both 

for  readers  of  the  surveyed  issue.  “Instead  of  a  pint,  the  retailer  to  make  the  transition  smooth  and 
A  1,000-line  ad  for  DeSoto  may  suggest  the  purchase  of  a  the  forward  plans  effective.” 
automobiles  stopped  48  per  cent  of  fifth.  Or  perhaps  he  will  also  According  to  Helen  Sutherland, 
the  men  and  34  per  cent  of  the  be  able  ot  sell  a  cordial  or  a  bottle  corporate  secretary,  the  announw- 
women.  of  wine.  But  whatever  the  extra  ment  means  the  dissolution  of  Pcy* 

Local  Advertising  sale  item  is,  the  point  is  that  it  is  lar  &  Ryan  which  was  founded  m 

A  page  display  for  Jitney-Jungle,  an  extra  sale.  And  that  means  a  1925.  She  said  that  Mr.  Ryan  had 
a  local  grocery,  drew  the  score  of  plus  for  the  retailer  and  an  extra  prohiised  to  do  all  he  could  to 
5 1  per  cent  and  72  per  cent  among  dividend  in  sales  and  turnover,  help  his  staff  re-locate, 
men  and  women  respectively.  The  made  possible  by  advertising.”  Chief  accounts  in  the  P&R  fol't 

women’s  score  gave  the  ad  a  fi^-  Mr.  Goldstein  urged  the  WSWA  are  Hearst  Newspapers,  Ne* 
way  tie  for  second  place  on  the  all  delegates  to  tell  the  industry’s  ad-  York;  La  Primadora  Clear  Havana 
study  list.  The  ad  also  topped  vertising  story  to  their  retailers  Cigars  Ltd.;  Melville  Shoe  Corp- 
both  the  men’s  and  women’s  lists  and  that  the  dealers  concentrate  New  York;  Peck  &  Peck,  Ne* 
of  top  scoring  ads  in  the  surveyed  their  displays,  windows,  back-bars  York;  J.  C.  Penney,  New  York- 
issue.  Another  local  ad  whose  and  other  promotional  efforts  on  the  March  of  Time  film  senes- 
readership  by  women  placed  it  “the  brands  their  customers  have  and  the  Camay  toilet  soap  acc^ 
among  the  all-study  per  cent  lead-  demonstrated  they  know  and  want  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co..  Cm- 
i  ers,  was  a  1.505-line  ad  for  the  — the  advertised  brands.”  cinnati 
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IN  DETROIT  .  .  . 


Business  Means  THE  MEWS! 


Picking  the  Number  One  newspaper  in  the  Detroit 
market  is  simply  a  matter  of  checking  media  records. 
Whether  you  compare  total  linage,  or  take  the  break-down 
pf  individual  classifications,  THE  NEWS  is  first  in  practi¬ 
cally  everything.  The  reason  is  obvious. 

THE  NEWS  packs  96%  of  its  sales-punching  power  into  the 
6-county  trading  area.  Here,  more  than  1,450,000  workers, 
who  earn  the  highest  family  income  of  America’s  major 
markets,  spend  55%  of  Michigan’s  total  retail  sales. 


In  Michigan,  Detroit  does  the  business.  In  Detroit,  busi¬ 
ness  means  THE  NEWS. 


Among  Detroit’s  three  newspapers 

THE  DETROIT  NEWS  is— 

FIRST  IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
FIRST  IN  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
FIRST  IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
FIRST  IN  AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISING 
FIRST  IN  GROCERY  ADVERTISING 
FIRST  IN  DEP’T  STORE  ADVERTISING 
FIRST  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


4S9,C0t 

wliJoy  drarfoNan  af 
•ay  DateoH  aawipapaf. 


Hlghatl  Saaday  tradln|| 
ana  clmdaHaa. 

A.  a  C  flparat  hr  6  mtomrit  parW 
Eadfap  Tiptaatif  30,  If 51 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


ewnan  and  eparoton  of  radio  (lolion*  WWJ,  WWJ-FM,  WWJ-TV 


Eotfara  Ottkt;  1 10  E.  42nd  St.,  Now  York  17— undor  monogomanl  of  A.  H.  KUCH  o  Wodora  OSkt:  X>HN  E.  lUTZ  CO.,  Tribuno  Towor,  Ckicofla 
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strictly 


fresh 


Food  news  is 
perishable  —  it 
must  get  to  the 
food  field  in  a 
hurry.  It's  a  job 
for  a  big  news¬ 
paper— not  a  cold 
storage  plant. 


o 


Place  your  ads  in 
the  SUPER. 
MARKET  NEWS 
where  the  news 
is  fresh  and 
complete  and 
distributed  faster 
than  any  paper  in 
the  field.  Your  ads 
get  there  first 
because  we  beat 
the  field  by  a 
week;  Forms  close 
Thursday  for 
Monday’s  issue. 


Supermarket  Afeim 

A  Fairchild  Publication 
7  East  12th  Street,  New  York  3. 
"Dm  SalvitiM  Dep«irij  UpM  Ow  PtmIhii  Tkt  Nim." 

Women’s  Wear  Daily 
Daily  News  Record 
Retailing  Daily 
Footwear  News 
Men’s  Wear 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  DuCll  Deadline 

Ansco  Develops  Major 

ixOlG  TOT  NBWSDCLDBTS  San  Rafael,  Calif.-Advenising 

»  ■  managers  are  developing  new  ways 

Ansco,  division  of  General  Star  and  the  Menominee  News  solving  today’s  production 

Aniline  and  Film  Corp.,  has  given  Leader  to  familiarize  residents  of  problems,  reports  Stewart  Beards- 
newspapers  a  major  rote  for  the  the  twin  cities  with  company  ac-  Rafael  Independent-Jour- 

first  time  in  plans  announced  this  tivities.  nal.  j  ui  i  ji- 

week  for  the  biggest  newspaper  Initial  ad  (via  Kenyon  &  Eck-  These  include  a  double  deadlme 
and  advertising  campaign  (via  hardt  Inc.)  covered  the  subject  Jo  demands  for 

Biow'  Co.)  in  the  company’s  110-  of  “conventionist”;  explained  what  Proofs,  charges  for  reset,  and  ad- 

year  history.  the  firm  gained  from  sending  its  ''Of^cy  of  engraving  where  difli- 

Until  now  Ansco  has  advertised  officials  to  various  conventions.  composition  is  sought,  he  re- 

consistently  with  big  space  in  na-  “Expansionitis”  is  the  subject  of  nearing  the  end  of 

the  ad  ciirrentlv  running.  his  term  as  president,  northern 

—  unit,  California  Newspaper  Ad- 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP  Krilium  Soil  Conditioner  Managers  Association  he 

—  -  bases  his  report  on  a  year  ot 

tional  and  photographic  maga-  I**  'Gross  Roots'  Ccnnpoign  round  table  discussions  conducted 

zines,  with  occasional  newspaper  St.  Louis — Sale  of  Monsanto  by  that  organization, 
space  around  seasonal  times.  This  Chemical  Co.’s  Krilium  soil  condi-  “The  tendency  of  display  adver- 
year,  for  the  first  time,  a  large-  tioner  on  a  nationwide  basis  be-  tising  departments  to  set  up  a  dual 
scale  newspaper  campaign  in  88  gan  May  12  following  a  barrage  system  of  deadlines,  one  for  nor- 
dailies  in  49  cities  will  back  an  of  large-size  ads  in  45  newspapers  mal  handling  and  one  where 
all-out  drive  in  nine  national  throughout  the  U.  S.  proofs  to  the  customer  is  required, 

magazines  with  page  color  and  Monsanto  originally  announced  widespread.  It  s  found  to  be  a 
black  and  white  insertions.  development  of  its  new  product  tactful  way  of  minimizing  re- 

Timed  to  precede  the  three  ma-  last  Dec.  29  but  added  that  it  quests  for  proofs, 
jor  picture-taking  week-ends  —  would  not  be  available  for  many  “Even  more  widespread  is  the 
Decoration  Day,  Independence  months.  Last  week’s  newspaper  tendency  to  eliminate  prrwf  show- 
Day  and  Labor  Day,  the  Ansco  ads  explained  accelerated  market-  *ug  us  a  routine  practice.  The 
ads  will  also  run  throughout  the  ing  plans  this  way:  “Greatly  CNAMA  has  found  that  by  far 
year  in  all  media.  stepped-up  production  makes  Mon-  Ibe  majority  of  newspapers  show 

santo  Krilium  soil  conditioner  proofs  only  at  the  customers  r^ 

Seagram  Re-Runs  Classic  available  this  Spring  for  gardens,  quest.  This  is  a  recent  change- 

Dad's  Dav  Moderation  Ad  lawns,  borders.  .  .  .’’  Initial  sale  over,”  he  added,  observing  that 


year  in  all  media. 


Seagram  Re-Runs  Classic 
Dad's  Day  Moderation  Ad 


Oldest  continuous  series  of  li.  f’®  handled  directly  by  the  important  savings  are  claimed  in 

quor  ads  still  being  published— the'  company  as  mail  orders  until  deal-  “unnecessary  and  ‘quirk  of  mind 
House  of  Seagram’s  moderation  crs  have  been  appointed,  and  will  corrections. 

messages  which  began  in  1934 _  ^  limited  to  five-pound  packages  Most  CNAMA  newspapers  now 

adds  to  its  long  list  this  Father's  $6.95.  rnake  a  charge  for  setting  correc- 

Day.  a  dramatic  new  message.  The  ad  (via  Gardner  Advertis-  tions  on  proof  that  represent  a 
timed  to  appear  the  week  of  June  ing  Co.),  as  it  appeared  here  in  change  from  authors  original 
9  in  130  newspapers  in  100  mar-  local  newspapers,  was  accom-  copy.  For  reset  charges,  practiw 
kets  throughout  the  country.  panied  by  names  of  dealers  al-  vary.  Some  newspapers  scale  the 

The  institutional  ad  (via  War-  ready  stocking  Krilium.  Several  charge  down  on  a  theory  of  spli 
wick  &  Legler,  Inc.)  will  appeal  local  dealers  ran  separate  ads.  responsibility,  and  $5  is  a  favored 
directly  to  the  40,000,000  fathers  charge,”  he  reports.  Others  charge 

in  America  to  continue  to  set  a  nuffium  on  Toil  of  Krilium 


good  example  for  their  sons  by 
practicing  habits  of  moderation  in 
drinking. 


uixiuiu  uii  lull  ui  naiiiuui  problem  of  tough-to-set 

In  Philadelphia.  Henry  A.  ads  is  a  diminishing  one."  Mr. 


drinking  Dreer,  Inc.,  announced  appoint-  Beardslee  reports,  again  on  the 

ment  of  H.  W.  Fairfax  Advertis-  basis  of  the  CNAMA  round  table 

Schenlev  Ansul  R«»l.»rTCP  Agency,  New  York,  to  run  a  disclosures.  Salesmen  point  to  the 

HA  campaign  in  key  newspapers  and  merits  of  clean  appearance  and, 

msmuTionai  aa  Unves  trade  papers  throughout  the  coun-  in  pinches,  insist  on  engravings  in- 

Separate  series  of  institutional  try  for  Fluffium,  a  polyacrylic  soil  stead  of  an  assortment  of  angle 

advertisements  are  being  released  conditioner.  Dreer  has  reportedly  boxes,  multiple  mortices  and  tight 

by  Schenley  Distributors,  Inc.,  New  increased  its  advertising  schedule  type  cut-ins,  he  advised. 

York  City,  and  the  Ansul  Chem-  considerably  to  boost  its  Fluffium.  Qn  rates,  the  CNAMA  mem- 
ical  Co.  of  Marinette.  Wis.,  this  ■  bership  stresses  that  the  only  snf* 

"’A^ttal  of  14  ads  will  be  used  Mat  Service  For  Toys  SS^ra^e'Sds^^S^^^^^^^^ 


New  Mat  Service  For  Toys  policy  is  to  c^. 

*  dated  rate  cards  open  to  reference 


by  Schenley  in  an  18-month  cam-  ,  ^  "e^spaper  mat  service  . 

paign  that  will  take  the  consumer  being  offered  to  retail  publicity,  referral 

step-by-step  through  the  process  Eden  Publishing  ap^i^er,  be 

of  making  whiskey.  Copy  will  run  ’  noted. 

in  national  magazines,  plant  town  ^bias-Meyer,  New  York  ^  City.  -Successful  diplomacy  with  the 
newspapers  and  financial  and  trade  ^  ,  features  more  than  -00  of  account  that  seeks  free  news  space 
publications.  in  conjunction  with  an  advertising 


publications.  ‘he  ‘oy  industry’s  best-selling  items  conjunction  with  an  advertising 

First  ad  (via  Batten,  Barton,  P''e  scores  hard-  schedule  starts  from  the  basic  an- 

Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc.)  is  head-  hitting  ads  for  year-round  selling,  offerings 

lined,  “Barrel  Hunt  in  the  Ozarks”;  cn  t  .  «  e  u  ‘he  gamut  of  news  desk  appraisal 

explains  the  importance  of  new  Llex-Let  IMomes  by  Kosen  strictly  on  the  basis  of  interest  to 

white  oak  charred  barrels  in  aging  The  Flex-Let  Corp.’s,  New  York  the  reader,”  Mr.  Beardslee  said- 
whiskey.  City,  newly  created  post  of  adver-  “Ad  men  are  in  no  position  to  as- 

In  Wisconsin,  Ansul  Chemical  tising  manager  will  be  held  by  Sy  sure  an  account  that  any  particu- 

h^  a  series  of  1,125-line  ads  run-  Rosen,  according  to  Jack  Storti,  lar  piece  of  publicity  will  run  as 
ning  in  the  Marinette  Evening  executive  vicepresident.  news. 
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who’s  kicking  up  her  heels! 


In  case  you’ve  been  out  of  touch  with  affairs  lately,  we’d  like  to 
report  a  revolution. 

And  in  New  England,  of  all  places! 

Yes,  there’s  an  important  industrial  revolution  taking  place  in 
usually  staid  old  New  England.  Its  people  are  turning  away  from 
the  small  profit  margin  industries  and  sailing  full  steam  ahead  into 
the  new,  ever-expanding  industries  of  vast  metal-working.  New 
England  plants  are  busy  making  machinery,  aircraft,  airplane  parts, 
electronic  devices,  precision  instruments — all  kinds  of  metal  goods. 

New  England  has  become  the  heart  of  the  nation’s  specialized  in¬ 
dustries.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  highly  skilled  workmen,  and 
manufacturers  are  attracted  to  the  region  to  use  this  source  of  labor. 


MAINE— Banqor  Dally  Ntws  (M). 


VERMONT— Barra  Ttmai  (E),  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Frea  Prass  (M). 


MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globa 
(MAE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  \S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarprisa  A  Timav  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannis 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E), 
Fitchburg  Santinel  (E),  Gardner 
Naws  (E),  Havarhill  Gaiatta  (E|, 
Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (MAE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw 
Bedford  Standard-Timas (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  PiHsflald 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazatte  (E),  Waltham  Naws 
Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazatte  (MAE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Laadar  and  Naw  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  Naws  (M,EAS). 


There  are  many  other  signs  of  industrial  health  in  New  England. 
Non-farm  employment  is  at  a  peak  of  3.5  million.  People's  incomes 
are  at  a  record  height.  New  Englander’s  liquid  savings  average 
50‘’/p  higher  than  those  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Lively?  Like  a  roomful  of  boisterous  six-year-olds,  it’s  lively! 

People  are  working — and  buying.  And  reading  what  to  buy  in 
their  lively,  well-read,  hard-selling  New  England  newspapers.  Use 
them  soon  with  sturdy  schedules — and  you’ll  kick  up  your  heels 
when  the  sales  start  rolling  in. 


RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick 
Pawtuzat  Valley  Daily  Timas  (E), 
Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Provi- 
danca  Journal  (M),  Providanca 
Journal  (S).  Woonsockat  Call  (E). 


CONNECTICUT  — Ansonia  San- 
tinal  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Talagram  (MAE), 
Bristol  Prass  (E),  Danbury  News- 
Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timas  (E),  Meriden  Racord-Jour- 
nai  (MAE),  New  Britain  Harald 
(E),  Naw  Haven  Register  (EAS), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bullatin  and  Record  (MAE)  Tor- 
rington  Register  (E),  Watarbury 
Republican  A  American  (MAE), 
Watarbury  Republican  (MAS). 
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picture  taken  by  a  staff  photog-  Nyquist,  Waukesha  (Wis.) 

rapher  on  a  newspaper  under  Gill  Editor  Wins  Freeman;  third,  “The  Long  Road 

50,000  circulation  was  presented  n  i-  ±  n  ‘  Home”,  Don  Swenson,  La  Crosu 

to  Alan  Butler,  Kitchener-Water-  /\.ClllGVGmGnt  iTlZG  (Wis.)  Tribune;  honorable  men- 

loo  (Ont.)  Record  for  a  feature  Lisabeth  Ann  Moody,  17,  of  tions,  “Mouse  Eye  View”,  E.  L. 
picture,  “Easter  Sunday”.  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  won  the  Editor-  Musser,  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 

The  trophy  for  the  best  picture  ship-Scholarship  Award  in  the  na-  Gazette,  and  “Stepping  Out", 
by  a  part-time  photographer,  that  tional  contest  sponsored  by  the  Brooke  Lemburg,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
is  a  photographer-reporter,  photog-  National  Headquarters  of  Junior  Star. 

rapher-engraver,  or  one  who  com-  Achievement,  Inc.  -  Picture  Series:  first  “In  Your 

bines  photography  with  some  other  Miss  Moody,  the  first  girl  to  win  Easter  Bonnet”,  Don  Swenson,  La 
newspaper  job,  went  to  Mr.  Kla-  the  award,  will  receive  a  $4,800  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune;  no  second 
sinski  for  “Spared.”  four-year  scholarship  to  attend  or  third  awards;  honorable  men- 

Winners  in  Over  50,000  Barnard  College  in  New  York  and  tions,  “Caught  in  the  Act”,  Harry 

Cprtifirate*!  of  award  to  full  will  work  part-time  as  associate  Larsson,  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Trib- 
Certificates  ot  award  to  tull  Achievement  magazine  une;  “It’s  A  Tough  Job,  Girls”, 

time  photographers  on  large  dailies  cuuor  inagaziiic.  ’  \ 

invpr  snnnn  rimilation  i  w  r  p  She  has  been  publisher  of  the  Bernard  J.  Huston,  O/rwmH'a  (la.) 
D?esented  ’  a?fEl  Junior  Journal  Herald,  ts  Courier;  and  “Proof  Sweaten”, 

Spot  News:  first,’  “Blast  Sur-  P^Per  sponsored  by  the  Dayton  Howard  C.  Nyquist,  Waukesha 
vivor”,  Steve  Marino,  Chicago  Jo'trnal  Herald. _ 

Herald-American;  second,  Part-Time  Wmners 

“Narrow  Escape”,  Carl  Franks.  honorable  mentions,  “Flow-  Spot  News:  first,  “Spared", 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette;  third,  >ng  Action”,  Ernest  Anhauser,  Florian  Klasinski,  Stevens  Point 
no  award;  honorable  mentions,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and  “Over  (Wis.)  Journal;  second,  “Tim- 

“Fortissimo”,  Edward  DeLuga,  the  Line”,  Earl  Seubert,  Minne-  ber-r-r”,  Harold  Liston,  Bloom- 

Chicago  Daily  News;  “Where’s  opolis  Star  and  Tribune.  ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph;  third, 

The  Duz?”,  Duff  Johnston,  Minn-  Feature  Pictures:  first,  “Parade  “Death  Stopped  Here,”  George 
eapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  “Riot”,  Problem”,  Earl  Seubert,  Minne-  Shaw,  Bloomington  (111.)  Panto- 
Joe  Mastruzzo,  Chicago  Herald-  apolis  Star  and  Tribune;  second,  graph;  honorable  mentions, 

American.  “Overtime  Parking”,  Earl  Seubert,  “Homeless”,  Ernie  Czetli,  Grand 

Sports  Pictures:  first,  “Who’s  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune;  ’paddy’s 
The  Winner”.  James  Kilpatrick. 

Detroit  News;  second,  ‘‘Putty  \ustad,  CJiicngo  Tr^^^  fPor/hing  (Minn  )  Globe;  tmi 

Face”  loe  M  i  p  o  n  C  h  i  a,  e  n  mentions.  Pet  Show  ,  Ar-  Nothing  Left”,  Gene  B.  Divine, 

Herald-American;  third,  tied  be-  >  Pree^nan. 

tween  “Yer-r-o-o-ut”,  Frank  Stan-  Valentine  Siwrts  pictures:  no  first  second 

field,  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  “To  Jolchm  Chicago  HerM-  or  third  award^  honorable  men- 

the  Victor  Go  the  Spoils”,  Wayne  ‘  ^ 

Bell,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib-  Hand  Duane  Terry.  Chicago  eau  Hibbing  (Minn.)  Tribune, 

_ Herald-American.  and  State  Tournament  .  Edgar 

Picture  Series:  first,  “Demon  on  Alsene,  Bloomington  Pantograph. 

- Wheels”,  Bert  Emanuel,  Detroit  Feature  Pictures;  first,  ‘Con- 

i  \Free  Press;  second,  “Little  Miss  centration”,  Len  Lindstrom,  Rock 
I  iMussy”,  Bonham  Cross,  Minne-  J^lund  (111.)  Argus;  second,  “Con- 
i  [apolis  Star  and  Tribune;  third,  fidentially”.  J.  A.  Geladas,  Worth¬ 
ington  (Minn.)  Globe;  third, 
“Why?”,  Bill  Weith,  Middletown 
( O. )  News-Journal;  honorable 
mentions,  “Winter  Fog”,  Gene  B. 
Divine,  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Free¬ 
man;  “The  Bishop’s  Ring”,  Flor¬ 
ian  Klasinski,  Stevens  Point  (Wis.) 
Journal,  and  “Suppose  Nobody 
Comes”,  Margaret  Cushing,  Can¬ 
ton  (Ohio)  Repository. 

Picture  Series:  first,  “Quality 
Milk  Hauler”,  Gene  B.  Divine, 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman;  no 
second  or  third  awards;  honorable 
mentions,  “Book  Fair”,  Charlotte 
McMillion,  Wheaton  (III.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  and  “Hot  Work”,  Jerry  Sulli¬ 
van,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News. 


Inland  Photo 
Winners  Get 
SDX  Awards 


’  "IDEAL" ^ 
MATRIX  ROLLING 
MACHINE 

With 

FREE  MOUIDING  CYlINDBt 


Full  Depth  Sharp  Mats 
Stretch  of  Mats  Eliminated 
Non-Buckling  Impressions 
Produces  Better  Printing  Plates 
Powerful  Rolling  Mill  Effect 
Straight  Line  Pressure  Adjustment 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  Thruout 

"/dcaP’  in  Efficiency 

and  Ease  of  Operation 

IMMEDIAn  DELIVERY*  SEND  FOR  BOOKUY  15-1-6 


(Ill.)  Star;  second,  “First  Down  ing,  Ati 
land  Ten  To  Go”,  Neil  Callbeck,  on  men 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star;  third,  “Gym-  $25  ‘firs 
nasties”,  Don  Swenson,  lla  Crosse  category 
'(Wis.)  Tribune;  honorable  men-  Other 
I  tions,  “Medley  Mayhem”,  Norman  tures — J 
Ic.  Hill,  Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier;  Journal, 
i  “Rebound”,  Howard  C.  Nyquist,  Rome 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman.  Furman 

j  Feature  Pictures:  first,  “Easter  tion,  ar 
I  Sunday”,  Alan  Butler,  Kitchener-  Journal- 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record;  second,  man  Pi 
“Variation  and  Fugue”,  Howard  une. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Linage  Building  Is 
ANCAM  Convention  Aim 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


No  CLASSIFIED  practitioner 
would  cast  a  dissenting  vote 
against  Ken  Harrington,  CAM. 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  as 
the  hardest-working  member  of 
our  fraternity  these  days.  As  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  for  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  ANCAM  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Atlantic  City  from  June 
30  through  July  3,  Ken  seems  de¬ 
termined  not  to  permit  any  CAM 
to  come  up  for  some  of  that  tangy 
salt  air  during  the  four-day  con¬ 
fab.  In  the  interim,  he's  knock¬ 
ing  himself  out  filling  in  those 
convention  hours  with  fruitful 
events. 

The  program  Ken  has  evolved 
covers  a  broad  area  and  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  keeps 
pace  with  every  new  development 
relating  to  classified  that  provoked 
discussion  during  the  past  12 
months.  And  there  have  been 
plenty  of  the  latter.  For  example, 
Howard  Parish  and  a  General 
Electric  representative  will  discuss 
Parish’s  vitally  significant  little 
“G.E.  Booklet,"  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  on  assignment  from  G.E. 
for  distribution  to  G.E.  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  The  book¬ 
let  points  out  how  small  G.E. 
dealers  can  step  up  sales  by  adver¬ 
tising  in  classihed.  “Selling  Retail 
Advertising  by  Plan.”  the  fine 
presentation  blueprint  worked  out 
by  NAEA  with  the  cooperation  of 
NNPA  and  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  will  be  seen  in  a 
slide  version  with  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  panel  showing  how  the  pres¬ 
entation  can  readily  be  adapted  to 
sell  Classified. 

Here  is  how  the  convention  pro¬ 
gram  shapes  up: 

Monday  noon  Luncheon  Speak- 
CT,  June  30 — John  C.  Ottinger,  Jr., 
Director  of  Sales  Development, 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  Mr.  Ot¬ 
tinger  will  summarize  the  Bureau’s 
activities  and  especially  the  part 
Classified  will  play. 

During  the  Sessions — 

Today’s  Approach  to  Our  Sell¬ 
ing  Problems.”  by  Ted  MacDon- 
aid. 

JEhe  General  Electric  Booklet 
^d  How  to  Merchandise  It,”  by 
n()ward  Parish  and  G.E.  represen¬ 
tative. 

Ethics  Pay  Big  Dividends,”  by 
Art  Mochel  and  Better  Business 
Bureau  representative. 

“How  to  Put  ‘SELL’  into  Clas¬ 
sified  Ads,”  by  Bill  Good  and 
panel. 

Building  a  Livestock  and  Farm 
equipment  Classification,”  by  B. 
■"•^“rown  and  panel. 

Benefits  of  Personnel  Testing,” 


by  Tom  Hougnon  and  panel. 

“Building  Voluntary,”  by  Har¬ 
old  McOsker  and  panel. 

“New  Business  Development,” 
by  Dan  Lionel  and  panel. 

“How  to  Utilize  ‘Principles  and 
Practices  of  C  lassified  Advertis¬ 
ing,’  ”  by  Ray  Beckman. 

“Public  Relations  is  My  Job,” 
by  James  Curtis. 

“A  Sales  Skit,”  by  Art  Mochel 
(tape  recording). 

One  dozen  “tried  and  success¬ 
ful”  New  Business  ideas  (5  min¬ 
ute  talks). 

Split  Sessions — 

One  full  day  will  be  devoted  to 
>our  problems. 

Small  Newspapers — 

A.M. — l.es  Ricketts,  Chairman, 
and  panel  from  the  Board  of  Ad¬ 
visors  Committee. 

1.  Building  a  Sales  Staff  (Phone 
and  Street). 

2.  The  Value  of  Selling  Special 
Pages  vs.  Regular  Classified. 

3.  Want  Ad  Control. 

4.  Staff  Training. 

P.M. — Jim  Slep,  Chairman,  and 
panel. 

1.  Training  Phone  Girls  into 
Better  Copy  Writers. 

2.  To  be  announced  later. 

3.  Making  an  Insertion  Struc¬ 
ture  Pay  Dividends. 

4.  Best  Ideas  for  Establishing  a 
Phone  Room. 

Large  Newspapers — 

A.M. — Tony  Powderly,  Chair¬ 
man. 

1.  Advantages  of  a  Different 
Rate  Structure,  by  Walter  Leh¬ 
mann. 

2.  Today’s  Technique  in  Staff 
Training,  by  Ted  Davenport. 

Questions  and  Answers 
Session 

P.M.  —  Non  -  competitive  and 
Leaders — James  Daugherty,  Chair¬ 
man. 

Question  and  Answer  Session. 

Competitive — 2nd.  3rd  &  4th 
newspapers  ONLY. 

Walter  Campbell,  Chairman. 

Question  and  Answer  Session, 
plus  ample  time  for  discussions, 
questions  and  answers  between 
each  topic. 

Wants  Entries 

Another  hard-working  CAM, 
who  is  pitching  in  to  make  the 
Convention  a  success,  is  exhibits 
chairman,  R.  E.  Tushingham  of 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post. 
Bob  wants  CAMs  to  send  large 
and  small  promotions.  Brand 
Names  and  National  Want  Ad 
week  promotion,  blotters,  bill¬ 
boards,  direct  mail,  windows  or 
counter  displays,  advertising  nov¬ 
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elties,  mail  inquiry  postals,  classi¬ 
fied  house  organs  and  classified 
training  manuals  and  Christmas 
cards.  These  should  be  mounted 
on  22  Vi  X  28  Vi -inch  cards  with 
the  paper’s  masthead  atop  each 
card  and  sent  to  R.  E.  Tushing¬ 
ham.  care  ANCAM.  Hotel 
Claridge.  Atlantic  City.  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  They  should  be  marked 
"Hold  for  Convention,  June  29.” 

Since  every  CAM  can  trace  tan¬ 
gible  linage  to  promotion  devices 
of  the  types  outlined  above,  the 
array  of  promotion  material  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Convention  is  nor¬ 
mally  worth  the  fare  and  expenses 
of  the  CAMs  in  getting  to  see  it. 
Many  a  rewarding  hour  have  we 
spent  with  pad  and  pencil  noting 
down  the  sparkling  ideas  to  be 
seen  in  the  exhibit  room. 

■ 

Harding  Heads  NAC 
October  Meeting 

Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend 
(Ind. )  Tribune,  retiring  president 
of  National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  was  named  chairman 
of  the  next  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Action  Committee,  slated 
to  meet  in  Chicago  next  October. 

NAC  held  a  meeting  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  last  week  in  connection 
with  NNPA’s  convention  there. 
The  group  continued  its  program 
to  bring  about  a  unity  of  selling 
efforts  on  the  part  of  various 
newspaper  selling  organizations. 

Herbert  Wyman,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  president. 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  presided.  Others  pres¬ 
ent  were  Henry  Slamin,  George 
McDevitt  Co.,  and  James 
Cooper,  John  Budd  Co.,  represent¬ 
ing  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives;  Joe 
Lynch,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  and  O.  S.  Wespe,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
representing  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers;  Court  Conlee,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  and  Mr.  Harding, 
representing  NNPA;  Robert 
Lampe,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
and  Robert  Pace,  representing 
NAEA. 

■ 

Classified  Record  Set 
With  44  Pages  of  Ads 

A  new  record  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  single  issue  of  a 
New  York  City  newspaper  was  set 
by  the  New  York  Times  on  Sun¬ 
day,  May  18,  when  the  Times 
published  slightly  over  44  pages  of 
classified  advertising. 

The  record-b  r  e  a  k  i  n  g  issue 
totalled  119,086  lines  (397  col¬ 
umns)  and  carried  16,426  indi¬ 
vidual  classified  advertisements. 

*  «  * 

The  fJartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
said  it  had  broken  its  record  for 
the  number  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  in  one  issue  with  the 
May  18  edition.  The  morning 
daily  ran  more  than  11  pages  of 
classified  ads,  topping  the  May  11 
record. 


THE  FIRST  TEN 

S«-v<-nth  in  a  wries  of  profiles  of 
CliisaiDetl  rH'iiartnieiit.-i  which  have 
placeil  iinioiiir  the  lirst  10  mornine  or 
1  veniiiir  papers,  aecorilinsr  to  Metlia 
H's-onU  III  lii.il.  Tlie-s.  are  not  nee<>8- 
sariLv  iirewnUal  in  onh-r  of  their  posi¬ 
tion. 


Kenneth  E.  Harrington, 
CAM,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
and  Journal-Herald,  whose  work  as 
program  chair¬ 
man  f  OT  the 
ANCAM  Con¬ 
vention  is  fea- 
t  u  r  e  d  in  t  h  is 
week’s  “Classified 
Clinic,"  heads  up 
the  seventh  lar¬ 
gest  morning 
Classified  section 
in  the  country — 
the  Journal-Her¬ 
ald.  The  Dayton 
News  runs  12th  Harrington 

in  the  evening  field. 

Biggest  Classifications:  Per¬ 
centage  of  total  ad  count — 1951 — 
Merchandise  18  per  cent;  Real  Es¬ 
tate  (sale)  16  per  cent;  Automo¬ 
biles  15  per  cent;  Employment  14 
per  cent;  Business  Service  1 1  per 
cent.  Percentage  of  total  linage — 
1951 — Employment  22  per  cent; 
Automobiles,  22  per  cent;  Real  Es¬ 
tate  21  per  cent;  Merchandise  13 
per  cent;  Business  Service  7  per 
cent. 

How  Achieved:  Thorough 
training  (plus  continuous  follow¬ 
up)  in  the  art  of  selling  and  han- 
d’ling  Classified  was  the  contribu¬ 
ting  factor  in  the  News  becoming 
one  of  the  first  10  leading  daily 
classified  media. 

However,  our  position  in  the 
field  today  is  somewhat  lower  than 
what  1  think  it  could  have  been. 
Due  to  growing  pains  and  news¬ 
print  problems,  we  have  been 
forced  to  curtail  some  of  our  ac¬ 
tivities  which  play  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  building  of  a  clas¬ 
sified  section.  In  order  to  handle 
the  huge  number  of  voluntary 
calls  that  come  into  the  News, 
training  had  to  be  curtailed;  the 
development  of  new  business  had 
to  be  halted;  and  the  calling  back 
of  transient  expirations  has  be¬ 
come  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Of  course,  this  situation  will 
change  just  as  soon  as  we  can  ar¬ 
range  for  expansion. 

Percentage  Voluntary:  Ap¬ 
proximately  45  per  cent  of  our 
total  ad  count  is  transient  Volun¬ 
tary. 

Promotion  Program  :  None. 

Training  Setup:  We  do  carry 
a  large  percentage  of  transient 
Voluntary,  and  I  have  found  that 
the  training  of  sales  people  is 
everything  to  the  development  of 
transient  advertising.  We  more 
than  doubled  our  transient  adver¬ 
tising  in  less  than  a  year  after  the 
staff  was  given  the  knowledge  of 
classified  which  is  so  necessary  to 
properly  service  such  advertisers; 
knowledge  of  what  to  expect  from 
classified;  knowledge  of  how  to 
write  effective  copy. 
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For  many  years,  we  Americans  were  proud  of  our 
system  of  streets  and  highways.  But  today,  many 
of  them  are  so  out-of-date  that  they  have  become 
liabilities  rather  than  assets.  Last  year  37, WO  men, 
women  and  children  lost  their  lives  in  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents,  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  would  still  be 
alive  if  our  streets  and  highways  were  adequate  to  meet 
our  traffic  needs. 

The  United  States  has  two  and  a  half  times  as  many 
motor  vehicles  as  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
combined.  No  other  nation  on  earth  relies  so  heavily 
on  automotive  transportation  for  the  mass  movement 
of  people  and  products.  More  than  40,000  communities 
are  completely  dependent  on  cars,  trucks  and  buses  for 
all  of  their  transportation  needs.  Three-fourths  of  all 
passenger  travel  between  cities,  towns  and  farms  goes 
by  car  or  bus.  Two-thirds  of  all  freight  is  shipped  by 
truck  during  some  part  of  its  journey.  Therefore,  it  is 
vital  that  the  automotive  vehicles,  on  which  we  so 
largely  depend,  be  kept  moving  quickly,  economically 
and  safely. 


Accidents  Cost  $3/500,000,000  in  1951 

With  automobile  registrations  increasing  ever)’  year, 
this  situation  will  get  worse  as  time  goes  on  unless  steps 
are  taken  immediately  by  towns,  cities,  counties,  states 
and  the  federal  government,  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively,  to  modernize  our  obsolete  street  and  highway 
systems.  Americans  are  beginning  to  realize  that  install¬ 
ing  more  stop  signs,  re-routing  trucks,  reducing  car 
speeds  and  other  restrictive  measures  taken  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  safety  provide  no  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem.  Last  year,  the  economic  loss  from  traffic  ac¬ 
cidents  totaled  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  This  is 
more  than  was  spent  on  the  entire  system  of  highways, 
roads  and  streets. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  my  father 
became  a  leader  in  the  Good  Roads  movement.  Later,  in 
1918,  he  pioneered  the  Ship-by-Truck  movement  which 
gave  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  trucking  in¬ 
dustry.  These  two  movements  were  instrumental  in 
arousing  the  American  people  to  the  full  possibilities 
of  automotive  vehicles  and  to  the  necessity  for  providing 


an  adequate  system  of  streets  and  highways  over  which 
these  vehicles  could  operate  swiftly,  comfortably  and 
safely.  As  a  result,  shortly  after  the  first  World  War,  the 
United  States  began  building  a  nationwide  system  of 
hard-surfaced  roads. 

Most  Present  Highways  Are  Obsolete 

Most  of  our  present  highways  were  designed  and 
built  during  those  years,  when  car  speeds  were  low, 
when  truck  loads  were  light  and  when  the  volume  of 
motor  travel  was  small.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  there 
were  only  twenty  million  motor  vehicles.  Today,  there 
are  nearly  fifty-two  million.  Yet,  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  little  has  been  done  to  expand  our  highway 
system  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  traffic  volume. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  accidents,  so  many  stop  signs 
and  traffic  lights  have  been  installed  that  driving  has 
become  irritating,  laborious  and  slow.  In  many  of  our 
large  cities  traffic  ms  so  heavy  that  it  is  sometimes  faster 
to  walk  than  to  ride.  The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  wider  streets  and  express  freeways  rather 
than  in  trying  to  make  horse-and-huggy  streets  serve 
hundred-horsepower  needs. 

Parking  is  another  serious  problem.  Street  parking 
narrows  down  the  available  lanes  for  traffic  flow  and 
parked  cars  are  a  hazard  which  frequently  cause  acci¬ 
dents.  In  many  communities,  parking  facilities  are  so 
inadequate  that  a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  must 
be  spent  trying  to  find  a  place  to  park  or  else  the  car 
must  be  parked  so  far  from  the  destination  that  public 
transportation  facilities  must  be  used.  Many  believe  that 
skyscraper  parking  buildings,  with  a  narrow  taxable 
frontage  on  the  street,  and  underground  parking  garages 
will  be  tbe  ultimate  answer. 

The  basic  principles  of  safety  which  are  learned  by 
young  people  during  their  formative  years  are  likely 
to  remain  with  them  throughout  their  lives.  Every  high 
school  should  provide  a  course  in  driver  training.  Sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  school-trained  drivers  have  twice  as 
good  a  safety  record  as  untrained  drivers  of  the  same 


age.  Yet,  today,  only  about  one  out  of  every  five  eligible 
high  school  students  receives  this  instruction. 

Another  step  essential  to  the  reduction  of  accidents 
is  the  adoption  of  uniform  signals,  markings  and  traffic 
laws.  Today,  for  example,  the  various  states  have  six¬ 
teen  different  methods  of  marking  center  lines  and  three 
different  rules  for  making  left  turns.  This  situation 
creates  endless  confusion  in  long  distance  travel. 

Another  cause  of  many  accidents  is  unsafe  vehicles. 
But  America’s  great  nationwide  network  of  automobile, 
gasoline  and  tire  dealers,  with  their  unmatched  repair 
and  replacement  facilities,  makes  it  easy  to  keep  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  safe  driving  condition  at  all  times. 

According  to  competent  authorities,  it  will  take  five 
to  seven  billion  dollars  a  year  for  the  next  fifteen  years 
to  build  essential  roads,  to  modernize  existing  highways 
and  to  maintain  our  present  system  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  This  gives  us  some  comprehension  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  that  lies  ahead. 

P.  A.  R.  Is  New  Good  Roads  Movement 

Recently,  some  forty  national  organizations,  repre¬ 
senting  highway  users,  industry,  business,  agriculture 
and  other  interested  parties,  have  united  in  an  effort  to 
promote  an  adequate  nationwide  highway  program. 
This  new  Good  Roads  movement  is  called  P.  A.  R., 
which  stands  for  Project  Adequate  Roads,  and  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  bring  the  nation’s  highway  system  up  to  par 
with  our  country’s  needs.  If  this  movement  is  to  succeed, 
it  must  have  the  support  of  every  American. 

Our  streets  and  highways  are  vitally  important 
to  the  future  of  our  country.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
concentrate  our  attention  on  the  chaotic  conditions  into 
which  our  traffic  system  has  fallen  as  a  result  of  long 
neglect  ind  the  tremendous  increase  in  motor  vehicle 
travel.  To  delay  any  longer  is  to  invite  disaster  which 
may  cost  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars. 
America's  future  progress  depends  on  more  and  safer 
highways. 
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ANOTHER  $10.00  PER  TON 

U.  S.  NEWSPAPER  publishers  have  not  re¬ 
covered  from  the  $10.00  per  ton  newsprint 
price  increase  announced  less  than  a  year  ago 
and  they  are  now  faced  with  another  $10.00 
increase.  This  adds  up  to  $26.00,  or  a  26% 
increase  in  the  cost  of  their  largest  item  of 
raw  material  in  about  19  months. 

Such  an  increase  in  manufacturing  costs 
for  the  Canadians,  and  such  an  increase  in 
purchase  price  for  the  publishers  is  fantastic 
and  probably  is  not  duplicated  in  any  other 
industry.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  U.  S. 
publishers  view  this  latest  increase  as  unwar¬ 
ranted,  unjustified  and  unrealistic. 

Even  with  26%  increase  the  Canadians  in¬ 
clude  a  theoretical  loss  because  of  the  change 
in  dollar  exchange  rates  between  the  two 
countries:  a  loss  because  the  Canadian  dollar 
is  now  worth  more  than  the  U.  S.  dollar.  This 
is  specious  reasoning:  specious  because  the 
Canadians  have  relied  on  it  before,  and  have 
applied  the  facts,  even  when  they  are  reversed, 
to  fit  their  own  pocketbooks. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  say  that  this 
latest  increase  will  impose  a  staggering  bur¬ 
den  on  U.  S.  publishers.  The  $10.00  increase 
less  than  a  year  ago  also  imposed  a  staggering 
burden  and  newspapers  have  carried  it  only 
by  increasing  advertising  and  circulation  rates 
to  new  highs.  Its  effects  are  already  seen  in 
the  lowest  margin  of  profit  for  newspapers  in 
recent  history  and  a  decline  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  partly  due  to  high  rates.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  latest  increase  will  force  further  rate 
increases  which  may  bring  further  losses  in 
advertising  volume  and  which  can  only  fore¬ 
cast  a  further  decline  in  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers. 

U.  S.  publishers  are  over  the  same  old 
barrel.  What  can  they  do  about  it?  Canadian 
newspapers  are  protected  from  the  increase 
by  their  own  government  price  controls.  But 
U.  S.  price  controls  have  no  effect  on  this 
imported  product.  We  have  three  suggestions 
to  make: 


1.  U.  S.  publishers  should  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  their  own  newsprint  sources  in  this 
country  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  end  their 
dependence  on  Canadian  manufacturers.  Pub¬ 
lishers  should  bend  every  effort  to  promote 
new  mills  in  the '  South  and  wherever  the 
wood  and  power  supplies  are  adequate.  They 
should  pursue  research  into  substitute  mater¬ 
ials,  such  as  bagasse  which  promises  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  newsprint  at  much  less  cost  than 
wood  pulp. 
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Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and 
yet  have  believed, — John,  XX;  29. 


2.  Publishers  should  protest  this  latest  in¬ 
crease  with  all  the  individual  vigor  and  all  the 
facts  and  figures  at  their  disposal.  They  have 
been  disposed  in  the  past  to  let  their  publisher 
associations  do  the  protesting.  Apparently  it 
has  amounted  to  a  lot  of  words,  falling  on 
empty  air.  Now  is  the  time  for  publishers  to 
drag  out  their  own  cost  figures,  show  them 
to  the  newsprint  producers,  emphasize  that 
these  are  interdependent  industries:  one  rises 
and  falls  with  the  other,  and  certainly  pro¬ 
gressive  increases  of  the  sort  experienced  in 
the  last  19  months  will  not  help  newspapers 
to  rise. 


turers  as  it  is  to  the  publishing  industry.  The 
latter  cannot  continue  to  absorb  price  in¬ 
creases  in  their  basic  raw  material  to  the  tune 
of  $10.00  per  year  from  now  on.  Even  the 
most  profit-minded  Canadian  producer  can 
see  that.  If  the  newsprint  manufacturers  have 
any  desire  to  preserve  their  largest  and  most 
important  customers,  which  we  must  admit 
they  have  not  exhibited  in  recent  years,  they 
will  try  to  “hold  the  line.”  Their  extraordin¬ 
ary  high  level  of  profits,  which  have  continued 
into  1952,  reveal  that  many  of  them  arc 
thinking  only  of  prosperity  this  year  or  next 
when  they  increase  prices  again.  It  is  time 
they  started  wondering  about  newspaper 
profits  this  year  or  next  which  will  influence 
the  survival  of  both  industries  in  the  future. 


HOUSE  PROBE 


3.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  stop  the  infla¬ 
tionary  spiral  in  the  newspaper  business  which 
is  just  as  harmful  to  the  newsprint  manufac- 


A  BAD  PATTERN 


AN  ITU  spokesman  has  said  that  the  Tele- 
typesetter  clause  in  the  strike-settling 
Rockford,  Ill.,  contract  goes  “a  long  way 
toward  setting  a  pattern  within  the  industry." 
We  dispute  that  contention  and  urge  publish¬ 
ers  to  resist  such  a  “pattern.” 

We  say  that  solely  because  this  “pattern” 
would  freeze  Teletypesetter  operations  at  its 
present  stage  of  development  in  transmitting 
news  and  would  prevent  its  application  to 
further  cost-saving  short  cuts  in  the  handling 
of  features. 

Hundreds  of  newspapers  have  found  the 
press  association  Teletypesetter  circuits  a  cost 
saver.  The  servicing  of  syndicated  columns 
and  features  on  punched  tape  promised  to  be 
another  much-needed  short  cut.  If  the  Rock¬ 
ford  clause  is  accepted  generally  through¬ 
out  the  industry  it  will  throttle  that  develop¬ 
ment  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  needed. 

The  ITU  fought  the  Teletypesetter  for 
years.  It  found  it  was  unable  to  stop  it  so 
ITU  decided  to  do  the  next  best  thing:  get 
jurisdiction  over  operation  of  the  machine 
and  prevent  it  from  further  development. 
This  is  tantamount  to  the  buggy  whip  makers 
trying  to  stop  the  development  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  but  it  is  twice  as  dangerous  to  the 
newspaper  industry.  ’ 


•  SNPA  AD  REPORT 


THE  House  and  Senate  are  certainly  free  to 

investigate  any  subject  believed  necessary. 
The  Senate  probe  of  news  barriers  in  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  is  necessary  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  and  any  resulting  legislation  to  ease 
the  flow  of  news  would  be  welcome. 

The  House  inquiry  into  “improper  empha¬ 
sis  on  crime,  violence  and  corruption”  in  ra¬ 
dio,  TV,  books,  magazines  and  comic  books 
may  also  be  necessary.  At  least,  it  is  within 
the  province  of  the  Congressmen  to  investi¬ 
gate  if  they  believe  it  to  be. 

But,  whereas  the  Senate  move  is  directed 
toward  opening  news  channels,  the  House 
probe  may  lead  toward  some  type  of  censor¬ 
ship  and  a  few  words  of  caution  are  needed 
therefore. 

In  discussing  the  resolution  setting  up  the 
investigation,  several  Representatives  took 
careful  pains  to  explain  they  were  not  going 
to  include  newspapers,  as  if  that  would  ab¬ 
solve  them  from  getting  mixed  up  in  the 
free  press  issue.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  the  House  body  will  not  investigate 
newspapers,  but  we  would  remind  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  that  the  “free  press”  embraces  a 
lot  more  territory  than  just  newspapers.  It 
involves  all  printed  matter,  and  many  people 
believe  radio  and  TV  come  under  that  guar¬ 
antee. 

The  House  group  may  find  all  sorts  of 
theoretically  undesirable  practices  in  the 
book,  magazine  and  comic  book  fields,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  if  Congress  as¬ 
sumes  the  power  to  legislate  censorship  of 
any  kind  in  these  areas  it  can  also  assume 
the  authority  to  censor  newspapers. 

Investigation  to  determine  the  facts  is  one 
thing.  Proposing  legislation  to  “police”  pub¬ 
lications  is  something  else  again — it  comes 
close  to  censorship  if  it  is  not  the  actual 
thing.  Accordingly,  we  urge  the  Congress¬ 
men  to  proceed  carefully. 


THE  “cost  of  advertising”  report  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  committee  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  whole  newspaper  field.  We  hope  that  it 
will  be  studied  closely  and  taken  seriously  by 
every  newspaper.  The  committee  itself  points 
out  the  value  of  the  study  in  these  words: 

“The  value  of  this  type  of  analysis  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  One  newspaper  organization  which 
has  been  using  it  and  refining  it  for  about 
three  years  reports  it  found  that  while  its 
average  retail  rate  structure  was  producing 
a  small  profit,  its  lowest  retail  rates  were 
actually  loss  rates.  Upon  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  it  was  able  to  correct  that  situa¬ 
tion.” 

This  jibes  with  E&P’s  frequent  conten¬ 
tion  that  many  newspapers  are  actually  giv¬ 
ing  away  their  local  advertising  space  below 
cost.  There  is  no  reason  or  justification  for 
this  in  these  times  of  high  costs,  and  any 
large  retail  advertiser  will  certainly  agree  if 
the  facts  are  presented  to  him.  Publishers 
should  find  out  these  basic  facts  about  the 
cost  of  carrying  all  categories  of  linage. 


BERNAYS'  STUDY 

EDWARD  L.  BERNAYS  has  found  that 
many  newspaper  publishers  and  group 
leaders  outside  of  the  newspaper  field  do 
not  feel  the  American  newspapers  are  living 
up  to  the  ideals  set  by  Pulitzer,  Ochs  and 
others. 

Without  taking  a  census  we  have  expressed 
similar  opinions  in  the  past  in  stating  there 
is  vast  room  for  'improvement  in  many  of 
our  newspapers. 

One  encouraging  note  in  Mr.  Bernays’ 
study  is  that  25%  of  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  do  not  think  the  press  is  living  up  to  the 
ideals  set.  While  we  cannot  condone  the 
bad  points  in  newspaper  service,  it  seems  to 
us  that  we  have  little  to  fear  about  our  pr^ 
if  we  can  keep  25%  of  our  publishers  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  jobs  they  are  doing. 
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Claude  S.  Ramsey,  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times,  has 
^en  named  president  of  the  N.C. 
Associated  Press  News  Council. 

*  *  « 

Tracy  S.  McCracken,  Wyom¬ 
ing  publisher,  is  withdrawing  from 
membership  on  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  in  July  after 
serving  10  years. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Bruce,  general  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Canadian 

Press,  Toronto,  Ont.,  received  an 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Literature  from  Mount  Allison 
University,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  May 
13.  He  is  author  of  sever^  col¬ 
lections  of  poetry. 

*  *  * 

Henry  J.  Foster  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Welland- 
Port  Colborne  (Ont.)  Tribune, 
one  of  the  Thomson  Dailies.  He 
came  to  the  paper  in  1926. 

«  *  * 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Asheville,  N.  C.  Citizen-Times 
Co.,  will  receive  an  honorary  doc¬ 
torate  degree  from  Western  Caro¬ 
lina  Teachers  College  at  the  59th 
commencement  program  on  May 
26. 


James  A.  Huband,  formerly 
with  the  major  appliance  division 
of  Westinghouse  Electric  Co.’s 
Cleveland  division,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of  the 
Farmington  Valley  Herald,  and 
vicepresident  and  sales  manager  of 
Tunxis  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Col¬ 
linsville,  Conn.,  publishers  of  the 
weekly. 

*  *  * 

Francis  T.  Moon,  head  of  the 
bookkeeping  department  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has  been 
elected  first  vicepresident  of  Port¬ 
land  chapter.  National  Office 
Management  Association. 

*  *  « 

F.  L.  Britton,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spec¬ 
tator,  was  awarded  an  honorary 
life  membership  to  the  Canadian 
Circulation  Managers  Association 
during  the  recent  convention  at 
Quebec  City.  He  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association. 


George  T. 

B  E  R  T  s  c  H  has 
been  promoted  to 
assistant  business 
manager  in 
charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Bal- 
timore  (Md.) 
Sunpapers.  Herb¬ 
ert  B.  Reynolds 
has  been  named 
to  succeed  him  as 
assistant  business 
manager  in 
charge  of  circulation 


Reynolds 


On  the  Business  Side 

WiLLUM  Ahrens,  formerly  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner 
and  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald- 
American,  and  Frances  Lantz, 
previously  with  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American,  have  been  added  to 
the  classified  advertising  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News. 

Rodney  Keeney  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  research  and  mar¬ 
ket  national  staff  to  classified. 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Dawdy,  advertising 
manager  for  the  past  24  years  of 
the  Welland-Port  Colborne  (Ont.) 

Tribune,  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  succeeding  Harry 
1.  Shore  who  has  been  appointed 
a  director  of  the  Thomson  Co., 

Ltd.,  Toronto,  owners  of  the 
paper. 

*  *  * 

Maitland  Truby,  who  conducts 
the  “Marcia  Manner  Prefers”  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  in  the  Milwau¬ 
kee.  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Women’s 
Advertising  Club  of  Milwaukee. 

Frances  Haggerty,  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  radio  station  WISN,  is  the 
new  treasurer. 

«  *  * 

Rubin  S.  Olsher  has  joined  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  Women’s 
^ear  Daily  to  cover  the  metro¬ 
politan  Chicago  area,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  For  the  past 
three  years,  Mr.  Olsher  was  a 
member  of  the  circulation  sales 
staff  of  Fairchild  Publications. 
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Tom  Johnson,  public  events  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milwaukee  County  In¬ 
dustrial  Recreation  Council. 

«  *  * 

W.  H.  Pickett,  formerly  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  has  been 
appointed  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  Press. 

*  *  * 

Charles  J.  O’Connor,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.)  Day  since  1931,  has 
been  promoted  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Lars  E.  Gustafson,  on 
the  Day’s  advertising  retail  staff 


since  1947  and  previously  on  the] 
staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  j 
Telegram  -  Gazette  and  the  Dan-\ 
bury  (Conn.)  News -Times,  has 
been  named  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Day. 

*  *  * 

“Retail  Advertising  Growth  in 
the  Small  Daily  Field”  by  Ed 
Welch,  advertising  and  promotion 
director  of  the  Prescott  (Ariz.) 
Evening  Courier,  has  been  accept¬ 
ed  for  publication  by  Exposition 
Press,  New  York  City. 

«  *  * 

Ben  L.  Blackstock  has  re¬ 
signed  as  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Central  State  College  to 
become  advertising  manager  of 
the  Henryetta  (Okla.)  Daily  Free- 
Lance.  He  succeeds  Robert  H. 
Scully,  who  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  News  and  Globe-Times. 

«  «  « 

Walter  D.  Conrad,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  assistant  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
Jacksonville.  He  is  succeeded  as 
city  circulation  manager  by 
Glynn  A.  Young,  who  formerly 
held  that  position  on  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Loretta  Garthwaite  has 
been  transferred  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can  to  become  secretary  of  the 
classified  advertising  department, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Sigrid  B.  Bisset, 
who  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Waterbury  staff  of  Hincks  Bros. 
&  Co.,  stock  brokers.  George 
Golden  has  joined  the  classified 
sales  staff,  succeeding  Douglas 
Frey,  who  has  become  a  sales¬ 
man  for  Motors,  Inc. 

*  •  ♦ 

H.  B.  Cowan,  Jr.,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Peterborough 
(Ont.)  Examiner,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  director  of  the  Peterborough 
Sales  and  Advertising  Club. 

{Continued  on  page  34) 
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T  ‘in  '^opy  tlesk  of  the  Si.  Louis  (Mo.) 

In  the  EdltOnal  Rooms  Post-Dispatch.  He  left  the  Post-  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . 

—  Dispatch  two  years  ago  for  a  post 
Thomas  R.  BoTTONaEY  has  been  with  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital.  X 

named  associate  editor  of  Florida  ♦  ♦  *  ^  /  C 

Living,  Sunday  magazine  of  the  Jess  Gibson,  chief  photogra- 
.Miami  Daily  News.  He  is  a  for-  pher  for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  ^  /A// 

mer  publicist,  free  lance  feature  Chronicle,  has  purchased  the  Cecil  /  y  Jt^r 

writer  and  police  reporter  for  the  Thomson  commercial  photography  (/  /v 


By  Trent 


Chicago  City  News  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

Floyd  Freel.  automotive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hollywood  (Calif.) 


studios  in  Houston.  He  will  also 
retain  his  post  at  the  Chronicle. 

*  4<  * 

Fendall  Yerxa,  New  York 


Citizen-News,  has  been  appointed  /jerald  Tribune  editorial  staffer 
au  omotive  editor  of  the  Los  and  former  photography  editor, 
nge  es  (Calif.)  Mirror  effective  has  received  an  award  from  the 
*  Volunteer  Service  Photographers 

D  ..  n  .  .  for  “h's  support  of  the  rehabilita- 

Parson,  retiring  tion  photography  program  which 
the  Montreal  (P.Q.)  Star  has  helped  close  to  100,000  stu- 
a  er  55  years  in  the  newspaper  dent-patients  in  the  hospitals.” 
business,  has  been  made  an  hon-  *  *  * 


fi 

m 

»/  / 

A 

% 

orary  life  member  of  the  Mont-  o,  n  /->  u 

real  Rotary  Club,  whose  activities  m  Gruening  has  been 

he  has  been  covering  for  the  past  manager  for 

39  years.  Southeast  Asia  at  Singapore,  a 

♦  ♦  *  new  U.P.  post.  Earnest  Hober- 

Ward  Moore  has  rejoined  the  has 

’  announced. 


“Circulation  Department  or  not.  this  is  too  much!” 
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Tkt  Oldtst  Pubiishtrs*  and  Advtrtiserp 
,  , ,  ,  Nivjs^pfr  in  America 


Kenneth  J.  Keenan  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  16-month  tour  of  duty 
in  the  Navy  and  returned  to  his 


Where  They  Are  Now 


chief  of  bureau  for  International 
News  Service  in  Berlin,  London, 
Paris.  Rome  and  Geneva,  has  been 


With  which"h«&-glr^l“ejou™  post  as  City  editor  of  the  Toma-  R'^hard  Magat  formerly  a  re-  ^med  I  conZt'nf  at  the  Con- 

(Wis.)  Leader.  John  Ad-  Porter  for  the  Binghamton  ya^ea  a  consmmn.  at  me 

^  L  18W;  iiington  with  fhp  I  paitpr  fnr  thp  (N-  Y.)  Siiti  and  the  Dayton  on  American  roreip 

pitor& Publisher,  December?.  1901;  Adver-  oiNGTON,  With  the  Leader  tor  the  .p...  .  nnilv  hns  ioined  Pohcy  to  be  held  at  Colgate  Uni- 

»■><!  past  16  months  as  city  editor,  has  (Ohio)  Dady  has  joined  j  Hamilton  N  Y.  July  26 

1952  by  left  to  join  the  news  staff  of  the  Paramount  News.  New  York,  as  a  y^rsity.  Hamilton,  in.  y.,  Juiy 


Th«  Editor  a  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. 
Jaues  Weight  Beown 
President 

Oenerat  Pubticeuton  Offices- 
Se»ent«nth  Floor,  Time*  Tower 


Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily  writer 
Tribune. 


Joseph  Murphy,  managing  edi- 


♦  *  •  James  M.  Wynn,  former  ad- 

John  S.  Grover  has  resigned  as  vertising  director  of  the  Atlanta 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Los  (Ga.)  Constitution  and  the  At- 


42nd  St.  and  Broadwi^New  York  36  N  Y  tor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Ipa)  ^nseles  (Calif.)  Mirror  effective  /««/«  Jo/irmt/,  has  resigned  to  be- 
BRyant  9-.m52.  Times-Leader-News,  h  a  s  b  e  e  n  ^  ^  !  to  be-  come  executive  vicepresident  of 

I^eet  u.  Beowh.  St;  TaotE  S  ^  of  the  board  of  come  editorial  di- 

Waleee,  A/aiiayinj  £ai<or;  Dwight  BENTEbi  directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Catho-  j^ctor  ot  the 

EewTe.w.hT^lIToUe^Tmci’h^^^  Charities  in  Wyoming  Valley. 

Features;  Josuh  B.  Keeney,  Marketing  and  Pa.  f  *^^6  Asia  Wltn 

Kesearck  Manager;  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian.  *  ♦  *  headquarters  1  n 

CHAELEsT.STUAET,P»^«j*fr;  Leach  Lanet,  c,  .  . .  m  .  San  FrancisCO. 

Advertutng  Manager;  Beenadette  Boeeies,  EiLKEN  JaLKSON,  for  19  years  R  (.  f  o  r  p  inininp 

society  editor  of  the  San  Diego 

^ened.  Art — Copy — Crealtve;  Robeet  P.  //-  i  \  r;  •  u  .  i  .  .u  the  Mirror  he 
^T,  Director  of  Circutation;  Geoege  H.  fCal.)  Union,  has  returned  to  the  manager  of 

I^TE,  Circiumon  Manager;  Evelyn  Z.  Union  as  a  society  ColumniSt  after  ,  ,  \4  ^  n 

Kolojat,  CiASStfud  Manaret.  -a, .  •  .  i*  t  h  C  M  «  /I  f  /  fl 

^ibN^ D.  c.  Bureal  Jawes  J.  Butlee,  years  as  s^iety  editor  of  the  ^ 

MEtroJ^lTaTms^T/duts^f^’  H  "k,  ^ews  and  pre-  ^  Walter  W.  R.  May,  former  co- 

M^_mpoixtan  vif23-0524-082S.  and  more  recent  dutv  as  oublic  .  ,  i  *  Grover  , .  .  ...  _ 

CkUago  Bureau,  sio  London  Guarantee  W  relations  director  of  the  S  in  Dieco  worked  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Oregon 

Acetdent  Bldg.,  360  North  Michigan  Ate.,  Chi-  v  w  A  ^  for  Associated  Press  and  the  Por/-  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier,  t% 

*  *  *  fond  lore.)  Journal.  completing  the  text  for  his  book. 

Advertising  Representative. _ | _ ’  *  ♦  ♦  Manifest  of  Western  OregOD 

Phitadeiphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust  CHAPMAN,  Greenwich,  GERTRUDE  S.  Carraway,  and  the  Willamette  Valley,”  which 

p“*’Td  Rmcn^out!  ’  '■eporter  for  the  .Stamford  former  city  editor  of  the  New  is  being  published  about  July  1  by 

Deagonetti. _  Joseph  (Conn.)  A d\y cate,  hixs  resigned  to  Bern  (N.  C.)  Sun-Journal,  has  an-  Production  Surveys,  Inc.,  Portland, 

Poci/u  Coast  Editor,  Campbell  Watson,  Milb  pP^^  *1  public  relations  office.  She  nounced  her  candidacy  for  the  Ore.  Clinton  Mansfield,  for- 

replaced  by  Mrs.  Dorse  Fink,  post  of  president  general  of  the  merly  advertising  manager  of  the 

Duncan  A.  Sco-^,  Sb«p"I,  Penthouse  MUls  formerly  with  the  Port  Chester  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo-  Oregon  City  Enterprise,  is  presi- 

^  J  ltd'll-  lution  in  the  elections  to  be  held  dent  of  the  corporation. 


June  1  to  be-  come  executive  vicepresident  of 

the  Mitchell  WerBell  Advertising 
Agency,  Atlanta. 

V  A  A 

Joan  E.  McKeon,  formerly  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Germantown 
(Pa.)  Courier,  and  more  recently 
with  the  promotion  department  of 
WCAU,  Philadelphia,  is  now  with 
the  promotion  and  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  WIP,  Philadelphia. 

AAA 

V*  •  *•/ 

News  and  pre-  _  Walter  W.  R.  M  ay,  former  en¬ 
viously  worked  rover  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Oregon 

for  Associated  Press  and  the  Port-  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier,  is 
land  (Ore.)  Journal.  completing  the  text  for  his  book, 

*  ♦  ♦  “A  Manifest  of  Western  Oregon 

Miss  Gertrude  S.  Carraway,  and  the  Willamette  Valley,”  which 


*•  Tel.  Garbeld  1-7950;  (N.  Y.)  Item 

W7S  WiUhire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  5.  Tel  a 

Dunkirk  8-4151. 


Dunkirk  8-4151.  next  year.  AAA 

London,  England  Office;  Allan  Delaeons,  MaJOR  JaCOB  HaY  has  returned  AAA  HaRRY  E.  CHANDLER,  jR.,  for- 

HitveliHili,  to  the  news  Staff  of  the  Baltimore  Francisco  R.  Balagias,  for-  merly  with  the  Peru  (Ind.)  Doily 

Paris  Fraiu/  Fjj...  - ??  (Md.)  Evening  Suti  after  a  year’s  merly  a  reporter  on  the  Philippine  Tribune  as  courthouse  reporter 

Avenue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine)** Copies  Army.  The  Herald,  is  Studying  public  rela-  and  editorial  assistant,  has  joined 

of  Editoe  A  PuBLisHEE  are  available  at  the  World  War  II  veteran  was  public  lions  at  Boston  University.  the  public  relations  staff  of  Ar- 

at  the  Valley  a  a  a  mour -Research  Foundation.  Chi- 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulati^.  •  Army  Hospital.  CHARLES  H.  HaNSON,  former  re-  cagO. 

Net  Paid,  inch  stands,  Nov.  3,  1951 - 18,450  A  A  A  porter  for  the  Wa.shtenaw'  Post-  AAA 


Net  Paid,  inch  stands,  Nov.  3,  1951 _ 18,450 
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Fred  Thoms,  reporter,  Middle- 


For  SubscripUon  Rates'  m  Pem  2 Fred  Thoms,  reporter.  Middle-  Tribune,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  William  Kaduson,  formerly  a 
DISPLAY  ADVERtisiNG  RATES  ~  town  (Conn.)  Press,  and  Judy  Detroit  night  bureau  manager  and  news  editor  for  United  Press  m 

7  i  ^6  Is  26  6^  Pike,  Middletown  reporter  for  the  auto  columnist  for  United  Press,  New  York,  has  joined  the  public 

Sires  Tune  Timet  Times  Timet  Times  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  have  has  joined  the  Detroit  public  re-  relations  firm  of  Edward  Gottlieb 

1  pg.  $416  $355  $330  $305  $275  been  named  to  be  publicity  di-  lations  staff  of  Young  &  Rubi-  and  Associates. 

'SS  rector  and  secretary,  respectively,  cam,  Inc.  a  a  a 

npgi  85  76  70  60  55  of  tbe  Northern  Middlesex  County  a  a  a  .  Pap  Henry  has  resigned  as  ad- 

^ pg.  60  43  39  36  33  Cerebral  Palsy  Campaign.  Hudson  R.  Hawley,  former  (Continued  on  page  35) 
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Ashton  Stevens' 

I  Memory  Lauded 
I  By  His  Friends 

!  Chicago — ^The  stage,  press  and 

I  public  honored  the  memory  of 
!  Ashton  Stevens,  late  dean  of 
I  drama  critics,  at  a  luncheon 
sponsored  here  by  Friends  of  the 
i  Chicago  Public  Library,  May  17. 

I  Friends  of  the  former  critic  of 
j  the  theater  paid  tribute  to  Ashton 
Stevens,  the  great  reporter,  who 
I  served  the  Hearst  Newspapers  for 
;  more  than  50  years  and  was  best 
!  known  for  his  years  of  writing 
I  for  the  Chicago  Herald- American. 
They  recalled  their  friend  in  words 
so  witty,  humorous  and  tender 
that  they  might  have  been  written 
by  Stevens  himself. 

Warren  Brown  MC 
Guest  of  honor  was  Mrs.  Kay 
Ashton  Stevens,  actress  in  her 
own  right  and  wife  of  the  beloved 
critic,  whose  husband  was  de¬ 
scribed  not  only  as  a  great  news¬ 
paperman  but  as  a  lovable  and 
generous  human  being.  Warren 
Brown,  Herald-American  sports 
writer  and  friend  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Stars  of  the  theater  in  person, 
by  means  of  recordings  and  mes- 
I  sages  gave  Mr.  Stevens  credit  for 
their  successful  stage  careers. 
Gene  Fowler  wrote:  “In  life  he 
was  the  great  exemplar  of  how 
to  be  a  gentleman  without  be¬ 
coming  a  prude.” 

Worth  C.  Coutney,  Herald- 
American  publisher,  summed  up 
what  Stevens  meant  to  the  paper 
for  which  the  critic  served  until 
his  death  nearly  a  year  ago  in 
July.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Stevens’ 
long  association  with,  the  Hearst 
organization,  Mr.  Coutney  said: 

“He  ha  d — outstandingly — the 
gift  of  expression  and  the  mastery 
of  word  that  grows  out  of  the 
love  of  words.  He  had  the  gift 
of  understanding,  and  the  gift  of 
kindness.  The  stream  of  words 
flowed  brilliantly  but  it  took  most 
of  its  brilliance  from  the  sparkle 
of  sunshine,  very  little  from  the 
glitter  of  ice.  His  affection  for  his 
fellow  man  glowed  in  his  writ¬ 
ings.” 

Praised  by  Contemporaries 
Robert  Pollack,  fellow  member 
of  the  critics’  fraternity,  described 
"the  silver-haired  Ashton,  pro- 
CMding  down  the  center  aisle  in 
his  incredible  striped  topcoat 
waving  to  his  friends”  on  opening 
night.  Charles  Collins,  Chicago 
Tribune  critic  for  many  years,  re¬ 
called  his  40  years  of  “work  and 
play  with  Ashton,”  commenting 
on  his  “darts  of  sly  satire"  and 
his  enthusiasm  which  kept  him 
young  in  spirit. 

j  Richard  J.  Finnegan.  Chicago 

1  ^un-Tiines  consulting  editor  and 

honorary  president  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Veterans  Association,  told  of 

L“|e  fun  Ashton  Stevens  found  in 
his  work  and  characterized  him  as 
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“a  sophisticated  person,  without 
malice  and  full  of  charity.” 

Herb  Graffis,  Sun-Times  col¬ 
umnist,  writing  of  Stevens  in  his 
column  the  day  before  the  me¬ 
morial  luncheon,  said: 

“Ashton  never  had  an  ax  on 
his  keyboard.  He’d  puncture  the 
phonies  and  the  incompetents  be¬ 
cause  he  was  an  accurate  reporter. 
But  he  did  that  job,  which  was 
painful  to  him,  though  necessary, 
with  a  deft  sort  of  painless  literary 
dentistry  that  helped  the  patient.” 

Leon  Ames,  of  the  cast  of  “The 
Moon  Is  Blue,”  and  Allan  Jones 
of  “Guys  and  Dolls”  told  how 
they  had  been  benefited  by  “Ash¬ 
ton’s  fair  and  constructive  criti¬ 
cism.”  Their  praise  was  echoed 
repeatedly  in  the  messages  from 
such  stars  as  Ethel  Waters,  Eddie 
Peabody,  Sophie  Tucker,  Ina 
Claire,  Fred  Allen,  George  Jessel 
and  Raymond  Massey. 

■ 

W.  C.  Simons^ 
Pioneer  Kansas 
Editor,  Dies 

Lawrence,  Kan. — Wilford 
Collins  Simons,  80,  editor  and 
founder  of  the  Lawrence  Journal- 
World,  died  May  15.  He  was  the 
father  of  Dolph  Simons,  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Journal- 
World  and  a  director  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Mr.  Simons  celebrated  his  50th 
year  in  newspaper  work  in  1941 
and  his  50th  wedding  anniversary 
in  1944.  Two  years  ago  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  Jennie  B.  Simons  Me¬ 
morial  Fund  as  a  gift  to  the  Kan¬ 
sas  University  Endowment  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  memory  of  his  mother. 

He  came  here  in  1891  and  with 
his  younger  brother,  L.  A.  Simons, 
and  J.  L.  Brady,  leased  the  Lawr¬ 
ence  Record  and  operated  it  for 
a  year,  when  the  lease  was  sur¬ 
rendered,  and  a  new  paper  called 
the  World,  was  issued.  All  of  the 
eight  papers  published  in  Lawr¬ 
ence  at  that  time  later  were  con¬ 
solidated  into  the  Journal-World. 
The  Journal  was  taken  over  in 
1911  and  the  Gazette  in  1921. 

Mr.  Simons  was  sustained  dur¬ 
ing  the  struggle  for  newspaper 
supremacy  by  the  conviction  that 
a  newspaper  was  concerned  with 
everything  vital  in  civic  and  com¬ 
munity  life,  that  its  influence 
should  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
banker  or  industrialist,  and  that 
the  credit  of  the  newspaper  should 
be  established  and  maintained. 

When  he  first  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  here,  Lawrence  was  known 
as  the  “newspaper  graveyard  of 
Kansas.”  One  hundred  and  four 
papers  had  been  published  here 
for  a  time,  and  more  than  40  of 
them  became  a  part  of  the 
Journal-World. 

The  editor  had  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kansas  State  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  and  was  identified  with 
many  business  and  civic  institu¬ 
tions. 

>r  May  24,  1952 


IN  HAWAII  for  a  vacation,  Mr. 
and  .Mrs.  James  A.  Guthrie  re¬ 
ceive  the  traditional  welcome  leis. 
Mr.  Guthrie  is  editor  of  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  and  Tele¬ 
gram. 

PERSONAL 

continued  from  page  .^4 

vertising  manager  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Daily  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  handle  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Aero  Club’s 
publication.  Contact. 

* 

William  H.  McDougall,  Jr.. 
United  Press  correspondent  in 

World  War  II,  and  previously  a 
newsman  in  Utah,  Wyoming, 

Hawaii  and  Japan,  was  ordained 
in  the  Catholic  priesthood  recent¬ 
ly  at  Salt  Lake  City.  He  has  been 
assigned  to  a  Utah  parish. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Underhill  has  resigned 
as  reporter  for  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  publicity  for 
Portland  University.  Portland, 
Ore. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Paton,  formerly  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and  the 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  been  named  director  of 
public  relations  at  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity.  Middletown,  Conn. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  F.  Connor,  former 
editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Tribune,  recently  was  named 
special  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 
He  assumes  this  post  after  having 
served  with  the  State  Department 
as  a  member  of  the  Voice  of 
America  staff. 

*  «  * 

Frank  Schiro,  publisher  of  the 
La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Ob¬ 
server  until  he  sold  his  interest 
in  the  paper  to  the  co-owner, 
Fred  Wybret,  has  been  named 
promotion  manager  for  station 
KPIX-KSFO,  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Porter,  III,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  news  staff  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  to 
join  the  national  affairs  reportor- 
ial  staff  of  Life  and  Time  maga¬ 
zines. 

*  *  * 

Don  Cullimore  has  left  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  night 


copy  desk  to  set  up  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  for  the  Johnson 
Outboard  Motorboat  Company. 

*  «  « 

Fred  Fletcher,  who  has 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Peters¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Progress-Index  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  been  named 
executive  secretary  to  Representa¬ 
tive  Watkins  Abbitt,  of  the  Fourth 
Virginia  Congressional  District. 


In  Military  Service 

John  Daly  has  put  aside  his 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  news 
camera  and  entered  the  Navy  on 
a  three-year  hitch.  He  has  been 
assigned  to  the  officers’  training 
school  at  Newport,  R.  I.  After 
commissioning  he  will  go  to  Pen¬ 
sacola.  Fla.,  as  a  photographic 
officer. 

*  *  ♦ 

Pvt.  Don  Federman,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  several  Michigan 
weeklies,  is  now  a  correspondent 
for  the  Public  Information  Office 
of  the  25th  Infantry  Division  in 
Korea.  His  brother,  Stan  Feder¬ 
man,  is  on  the  new  staff  of  the 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Cpl.  Thomas  H.  Marten,  for¬ 
merly  a  photographer  for  the  Mus¬ 
catine  (Iowa)  Journal,  recently 
was  graduated  third  in  his  class  of 
97  at  the  Non-Commissioned  Of¬ 
ficers  School  in  Munich,  Germany. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Cpl.  Thomas  H.  Mapp,  a  for¬ 
mer  employe  of  British  United 

Press  and  United  Press  Associa¬ 

tions  in  Canada  and  California, 
has  been  assigned  as  an  informa¬ 
tion  specialist  with  the  U.  S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Advisory  Group  in  Korea. 

*  *  * 

C  API.  James  J.  Devine,  reserve 
officer  formerly  on  the  city  staff  of 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal.  and  Cpl.  Don  Gillard,  selec¬ 
tee  from  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times  city  room,  are  working  to¬ 
gether  at  the  2nd  Transportation 
Major  Port,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Captain  Devine  is  PIO  and  Cor¬ 
poral  Gillard  is  his  copy  chief. 

*  *  * 

Capt.  W.  D.  McGlasson,  on 
military  leave  from  his  post  as 
city  editor  of  the  Redondo  Beach 
(Calif.)  Daily  Breeze,  has  been 
named  Public  Information  Officer 
for  the  40th  Infantry  Division,  for¬ 
mer  Southern  California  National 
Guard  organization  now  fighting  in 
Korea.  Leaving  the  40th’s  Public 
Information  Office  to  return  to  the 
United  States  for  release  from  ac¬ 
tive  duty  Were  Sec.  Charlie  Erick- 
SEN,  on  leave  from  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror,  and  Sgt.  Peter 
Kaye,  former  staffer  for  the  Al¬ 
hambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate. 
Taking  over  Sgt.  Ericksen’s  spot  as 
editor  of  the  40th’s  PIO  section  is 
Sgt.  Frank  Reed,  former  reporter 
and  current  writer  of  a  column  for 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 
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SYNDICATES 


Authentic  Police  Tales 
In  MES  ^Dragnet*  Strip 


By  Erwin  Knoll 


No  interplanetary  space  men  in  mit  personalizing  for  individual  j^r.  Painton  for  flying  a  night- 


Fred  Painton  Joins  Conf©rees  Urge 
The  Black  Knights  Press,  Hospital 

Korea  — Honorary  membership  TT*,<Jorctrfnr1inr» 
in  the  452nd  Bomb  Wing’s  Royal  wllQtrlolvAXlvAHig 

Order  of  Black  Knights  was  con-  Francisco  —  Respect  for 

ferred  on  United  Press  Corrc-  pj^er’s  problems  can  provide 

spondent  Fred  Painton  during  his  understanding  of  benefit  to 
recent  visit  to  the  unit  in  Korea,  newspapers  and  hospitals  alike,  a 
Membership  was  conferred  on  round-table  discussion  at  the  con- 


Mkror  Enterprises  Syndicate's  newspapers. 


Association 


.  . ,  .  -  -  time  combat  mission  for  a  story  Hosnitals  here  showed 

new  comic  strip.  No  cowboys  Six  releases  a  week  are  sched-  with  the  Night  Intruder  outfit.  He  gS  bSda I  ccSoer^ 
either,  or  G2  operatives  in  far-off  uled  for  the  strip,  available  in  four  and  O.  H.  P.  King.  Associated  beerbumurw  ithT?^?nryeaS 
lands  of  intrigue,  or  young  and  or  five-column  mat  or  proof  form,  press  correspondent,  are  the  only  fn  San  Francisco  reiS  John 
pretty  country  girls  fighting  to  A  Sunday  page  is  planned.  Art  civilians  to  hold  the  award.  It  p  sTn  %ScoFxam. 

keep  the  wolves  from  the  door  in  work  is  by  Joe  Scheiber,  West  normallv  is  eiven  to  officers  and  • '  ,  t-rmcisco  t.xam 

the  big  bad  city.  Instead,  old  Coast  commercial  artist,  illustrator  airmen  ^who  ^complete  a  combat  '”‘’'1’  sixth  an- 

fashioned  cods  and  robbers— re-  and  nortraitist  complete  a  comnai  ny^l  press-hospital  dinner  session. 


fashioned  cops  and  robbers— re-  and  portraitist.  .Up  452nd 

member  them?  — with  the  added  tour  witn  me  43zna. _ 

new  wrinkle  of  absolute  authenti-  Togo  for  President'  Drive  ^en”  cartoonist  for  Publishi 

TTie  new  strip  is  called  “Drag-  OH  Harvard  Riot  Syndicate,  is  creator  of  a  page 

net.”  and  is  based  on  the  network  .  The  greatest  violence  of  the  elec-  enhtled  Square  Dam 

radio  and  television  program  of  was  touched  off  m  the  May  24  issue  of  Colliers 

the  same  name.  Though  created  by  Cambridge.  Mass.,  last  week  ■ 


Touches  OH  Harvard  Riot  Syndicate,  is  creator  of  a  page  o 
The  greatest  violence  of  the  elec-  drawings  entitled  “Square  Dance 


tour  with  the  452nd.  held  during  the  convention,  pro- 

_  vided  but  one  point  of  dissension 

men”  cartoonist  for  Publishers  and  reflected  a  transition  from  bad 
Syndicate,  is  creator  of  a  page  of  conditions  existing  just  a  few 
drawings  entitled  “Square  Dance”  years  ago,  he  reported, 
in  the  May  24  issue  of  Colliers.  Public  Interest  First 

_ _  Problems  must  be  handled  in 


the  same  team  that  writes  the  ra-  when  5,000  Harvard  students  as-  Union  Meeting  ScOOps  terms  of  meeting  the  public  in- 
dio  and  TV  show,  headed  by  Jack  ^^bled  to  hear  cartoonist  Walt  Awnrcl  terest,  pointed  out  Elinor  Cogs- 

Webb,  the  newspaper  strip  will  ^elly  and  conduct  a  Pogo  for  k^apture  k;rUUa  AWam 


Webb,  the  newspaper  strip  will  „  ^  „  conduct  a  Fogo  tor 

use  entirely  separate  stories  and  President  rally,  rioted  and  battled  i  j  i 

will  borrow  only  the  central  char-  police.  The  riot  was  one  of  paper  Guild  awarded  13  plaques  Replying  to  a  series  of 

acter.  Detective  Sergeant  Joe  a  series  of  “spring  fever”  college  May  17  in  recognition  of  out-  ^hat  to  do  questions.  Miss  Cogs- 

Friday,  from  the  network  series,  chsturbances.  standing  newspa^r  work  by  its  ^  ^ 

Authenticity  of  the  episodes  in  conducting  members  m  1951  Jhe  f  beneffts  of  prompt  release  of  facts 

“Dragnet”  is  vouched  for  by  the  ^  campaign  for  his  Post-  Free  Press  garnered  seven  of  the^  hospital  tragedies.  Impaneled 

Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  f  of  hre.kin^  ^Ls  storv'°  1951  ‘^e  query  how  a  hospital  ad- 

which  has  put  its  case  files  at  the  personal  appear-  of  a  breaking  news  story  1951  n^inj^rator  should  answer  to  a 

Syndicate’s  disposal.  Police  experts  °  th'  Mr  tL  nL  ^ Free  £ess  ^^e  replied; 

will  check  det^s  of  the  strip  for  ^6  page  145)  The  T;fw,  now  a  Free  P^^^^ 

accuracy  before  it  is  released  to  be  too  touched,  our  courage  too 


^  -ru  rv  .  VT»  well,  editor,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.l 

Detroit  —  The  Detroit  News-  j-j 

per  Guild  awarded  13  plaques  Renlvine  to  a  series  of 
o„  n  rtf  rtiit.  Kepiyingioascriesoi 


newspapers.  ^  the  person  “who  has  done  most 

Promotion  backing  for  “Drag-  during  the  year  in  humor.” 
net  includes  six  ads  in  four  or 
five-column  foimat  to  be  run  on  ^ews  and  Notes 
comics  pages  the  week  before  first  „  „ 

release  of  the  strip  June  23.  The  Gladys  Parker,  who  draws  the 

strip  will  be  plugged  on  the  net-  Mopsy  panels  and  Sunday  pages 
work  “Dragnet”  show  and  NBC  Associated  Newspapers,  re- 


nual  Yale  Record  humor  award  as  his  enterprise  in  covering  union 

the  person  “who  has  done  most  meetings  during  the  city  s  long  bus  .  .  _____ « 

during  the  year  in  humor.”  and  streetcar  strike.  On  several  ®  _ ‘ 


occasions  he  succeeded  in  report-  George  Kane,  Gilroy  (Calif.) 
^ews  and  Notes  mg  secret  strike  strategy  evolved  in  Dispatch,  contended  stoutly  that 

f'l  irtvc  Padvcd  ti...  the  meetings,  which  were  closed  to  “mere  less  damage  in  working 

Gladys  Parker,  who  draws  the  ,  with  newspapers  than  in  with- 

‘Mopsy”  panels  and  Sunday  pages  •  holding  news.”  Charles  Ashton. 


IS  encouraging  tie-in  promotion  on 


the  local  level  with  affiliated  sta-  hospitalized  wounded  soldiers 
tions.  Radio  commercial  spots  are  m  the  Korea  area, 
also  available  from  the  syndicate.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

These  come  with  open  ends  to  per-  Gregory  D'Alessio,  “These  Wo- 


cently  left  for  a  month’s  trip  to  reporting. 

visit  hospitalized  wounded  soldiers  Norman  Kenyon,  Free  Press,  feature. 
,  ^  Jack  I.  Green,  Associated  Press,  col- 


^  ^  ^  Frank  Morris,  Times,  special  award  for 

story  on  the  hanging  of  a  man  in  Can- 

Gregory  D'Alessio,  “These  Wo-  ada. 


e  press.  '  "'•lb  newspapers  than  in  with- 

Other  winners.  holding  news.”  Charles  Ashton. 

John  Griffith,  Free  Press,  individual  administrator,  Covina  (Calif.) 

porting.  r  T>  z  .  Hospital,  pointed  to  Covina’s  sue- 

Norman  Kenyon,  Free  Press,  feature.  .  tT  i  i_f  i  _ * 

Jack  I.  Green,  Associated  Press,  col-  CCSS  in  nOSpltdl  public  relations 
mt.  .  developed  through  adoption  of  a 


“simple  and  positive”  code  drawn 
after  a  conference  with  that  area’s 


The  People’s  CIipFCb! 

His  record  clean  as  a  white  swan  in  a  snowstorm . . . 
Andy  is  the  country’s  candidate  for  President,  on  a 
ticket  to  bring  back  the  buffalo  nickel,  the  good  old 
days,  and  everything  that  everybody  is  for . . . 


JciarSe  art^m^"  Press,  seven  weekly  publishers.  He  dis- 

’rfouglas^’w. ’McKinley,  F.  Glenn  Engle,  played  books  of  press  dippings  in 


Albert  F.  Mahan.  Jr.,  N'orma  Nikrant, 
Carl  Roger  and  Charles  C.  Cain,  all  of 
AP.  for  coverage  of  royal  couple’s  visit. 


played  books  of  press  clippings  in 
proof. 

The  code  was  similar  to  that 


Tony  Spina,  Free  Press,  photography  described  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Andy  Gump... 


Steve  Sintay.  Times,  news  photo.  April  19,  page  88. 

Bernard  J.  Gold.  Times,  feature  pic-  DoctOr  Is  Captain 

Church  Thurston.  Free  Press,  cartoon.  And  when  A.  A.  Aita,  San 
woVk ’’by  '’a"';iVs.m‘"!^th"le^s“‘&  tW  Hospital.  UfF 

year’s  experience — a  story  on  cloistered  land,  dSkCd  What  tO  0® 

nuf'  about  the  doctor,  “captain  of  the 


Norman  Black.  Jr. 

Is  economy  minded,  kisses  only  pretty  girls  old  enough  to  vote  H©ads  Forgo  Forum 

. . .  gets  women’s  ballots  by  promising  a  Dressmaker  in  the  Fargo,  N.  D. — ^N  o  r  m  a  n  D  . 

Cabinet ...  and  pedestrians  go  for  his  party  plank  of  A  Bureau  J’nf  o/ the**  boa^cf^of^dhlcto^rS 
to  Build  Spare-Parts  for  Street  Crossers.  In  coming  months,  the  Fargo  Forum  Publishing  com- 

Andy  will  stump  the  U.  S. . . .  visiting  real  cities.  Timely,  topical.  succeed!^  the  late  Mrs. 

,  .£  rt  •  1  •  t  -Tj  f  1  1  1  1  N.  B.  Black.  The  company  pub- 

terrihc ...  a  sure-fare  circulation  builder  from  the  rockbound  fishes  the  daily  Fargo  Forum. 

coast  of  Maine  to  the  sunkissed  shores  of  the  Pacific!  For  proofs  Other  officers  named  at  the  com- 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager  . . .  n 


Chieaga  Tribune^IVett?  Yark  IVeu?s 

Kmmmm  '  AVir*  BuliMnn,  AVir  York 

sygnaBCame  Tribune  Towrrr.  ChtruQO 


■  ship  for  the  patient,”  Mr.  Allen 

Norman  Black.  Jr.  suggested  few  doctors  object  to 

„  ,  „  —  getting  their  name  in  the  paper 

rl@aas  r  orgo  r  orum  except  when  they  fear  criticism 
Fargo,  N.  D. — ^N  o  r  m  a  n  D  .  from  their  colleagues. 

Black,  Jr.  has  been  named  presi-  ■ 

dent  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Dr«*<iAra 

•he  Fargo  Forum  Publishing  com-  UeadS  COUnCll  Papers 
pany,  succeeding  the  late  Mrs.  Chicago — Felix  B.  Streyckmans 

N.  B.  Black.  The  company  pub-  has  been  named  editorial  directw 
fishes  the  daily  Fargo  Forum.  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
Other  officers  named  at  the  com-  where  he  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
pany’s  annual  meeting  are:  John  editorial  staffs  of  the  Councils 
D.  Paulson,  managing  editor,  vice-  nine  magazines.  He  has  been 
president;  H.  D.  Paulson,  editor,  managing  editor  of  the  Kiwanis 
secretary;  and  William  C.  Lontz,  magazine  since  February,  1946, 
treasurer.  The  fifth  board  member  when  he  was  released  to  reserve 


lis  Mrs.  N.  D.  Black,  Sr. 


status  by  the  Army. 
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2  Press  Trains 
Planned  For 


Ike'  Party 


upper  berth,  $50.00.  Train  No. 
2  same  rates  apply,  except  deduct 
$2.75  from  each  figure  because  of 
one  less  meal. 

A  central  press  room  will  be  set 
up  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Sun- 


RAY  ERWIN'S 


Abilene.  Kan.-Two  special  Hotel  which  also  will  be 

press  trains  will  be  operated  by 


a 


ippinad 


CoL 


umn 


the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  from  Kan¬ 
sas  City  to  accommodate  300 


will  be  a  battery  of  30  toll  tele¬ 
phones  there  for  exclusive  use 


Away  down  yonder  in  Dixie  government  gobbledegook  has 


r/ntr.  anH  of  press  and  Western  Union  will  immersed,  inundated,  submerged  and  all  but  drowned  a  poor  re- 

ers  nhotoeranhers  and  newsreel  teletypes  for  transmission  porter  who  simply  had  the  temerity  to  s6ek  to  collect  a  few  bucks 

ers,  pnotograpners  and  newsreel  adjoining  room,  owed  him  by  the  State  Department  (Acheson  &  Co.,  as  the  New 


cameramen  expected  to  come  here 

to  cover  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen-  Press  and 


bower’s  visit  June  4-5. 

Henry  B.  Jameson,  local  news¬ 
paperman,  in  charge  of  press  ar- 


INS  have  ordered  their  own 
special  printers,  connected  to  offi¬ 
ces  in  Kansas  City.  The  Kansas 


rangements  for  the  Eisenhower  Awleens. 


York  News  might  put  it)  for  some  immortal  prose. 

Howard  Jacobs  records  the  sad  saga  in  his  “Remoulade”  column 
in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune.  It  seems  'the  scribe-victim, 
P.  Victor  Bernard,  wrote  a  piece  at  the  request  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  about  the  visit  of  a  Burmese  educational  mission  to  Noo 


Day  celebration,  said  the  trains 


will  be  parked  in  “Pullman  City”  ,  Correspondents  are  advised  to  gQjjjpgnsation,  and  to  so  advise.  He  complied, 
to  be  established  in  the  Santa  Fe  ty^wntere  as  they  ^  weeks,  the  dazed  reporter  received  Purchase 

yards  here.  available  in  the  press  9300-52,  Authorization  No.  SCH-142,  and  Allotment  and 

“We  have  received  most  ex-  Object  Class  2M-0007 1-10507 1-070. 

ccllent  cooperation  of  Santa  Fe  .  "  On  the  reverse  side  was  a  bewildering  maze  of  instructions  to 

officials  in  helping  set  up  this  Convention  LayOUt  vendors  set  in  Federal-style,  minuscule  type. 

special  transportation  facility  for  Pnr  Procse  Annrnvc^H  Perspiring  writer,  not  wishing  to  employ  an  attorney  or 

the  working  press  of  the  country,”  fxppiuvcu  interpreter,  put  the  Purchase  Order  aside  with  a  sigh. 

Mr.  Jameson  said,  adding  that  all  Chicago— Plans  for  covering  For  five  more  weeks  he  sweated  it  out.  Then  rame  another 
indicnfions  are  that  thi<t  will  he  hv  the  Republican  and  Democratic  intricate  and  tricky  form  entitled  “Public  Voucher  for  Purchases 
f,r  the  hiooecf  ne«/c  er.v»roee  National  convcntions  by  radio,  and  Services  Other  Than  Personal.”  An  accompanying  letter  ad- 


Two  weeks  later,  he  received  a  form  inquiring  if  $20  was  fair 


yards  here  avaiiaoie  in  the  p 

“We  have  received  most  ex- 
cellent  cooperation  of  Santa  Fe  .  " 

officials  in  helping  set  up  this  ConVGntlOn  LoyOUt 
special  transportation  facility  for  PreSS  ApprOVCd 

the  working  press  of  the  country,”  ^  , 

Mr.  Jameson  said,  adding  that  all  CHiCAGt^Plans  for  cove 


inriir'itinns  arp  that  th!«  u/itl  hp  hv  inc  KepuDiican  ano  uemocraiic  iniricaic  ana  iricxy  lorm  eniiiicu  runiie  voutncr  lur  ruiviiaws 
far  the  bieeest  news  coverace  of  National  conventions  by  radio,  and  Services  Other  Than  Personal.”  An  accompanying  letter  ad- 
anv  event  in  Kansas  historv  television,  newsreel  and  still  photo  vised:  Certification  should  be  completed  by  your  authorized  fcpre- 


any  event  in  Kansas  history.  television,  newsreel  ana  sun  pnoio 
First  press  train  will  leave  approved  here  May  13  at  an 


Kansas  City  11:45  p.  m.  June  2  session  of  a  score  of  repre¬ 


sentative  in  the  space  provided  for  the  payee  on  the  face  of  the 
invoice.” 

Glassy-eyed  and  with  lower  lip  quivering,  Mr.  Bernard  scrawled 


—  - - — ...  ...  ■  .  cpntativps  of  thp  cprvipp®  Vjiassy-cyeu  ana  wiui  lower  up  quivering,  wir.  Dcrnoru  aviawicu 

Md  arrive  at  Abilene  before  day-  •  .  on  the  invoice:  “Please  drop  the  whole  matter  while  1  am  still  in 

light  morning  of  June  3,  giving  The  plans  call  for  the  building  of  n,y  » 

newsmen  a  full  day  here  to  cover  three  platforms,  in  successively  Kiotv  thp  rpnortpr  chnHHprc  pvprv  timp  thp  no«tmnn  rincs  In 


Now,  the  reporter  shudders  every  time  the  postman  rings  in 


color  angles  and  background.  siae  or  tne  niortal  fear  he  will  be  confronted  with  a  cancellation  form  to  fill 

Second  train  will  leave  Kansas  convention  hall  and  Mteniling  out  — jo  triplicate  yet. 


City  at  the  same  time  the  night  The  or 

of  June  3  and  arrive  in  the  early  smallest,  will  be  occupied  by  the 


morning  of  June  4. 


still  cameras.  The  second  and  third 


These  trains  will  provide  air-  he  (xcupied  by  the  newsreel 
conditioned  housing  and  dining  television  cameras. 


Clippings 


accommodations 
while  in  Abilene. 


occupants 


Triangular-shape  of  the  plat¬ 
forms  will  enable  photographers  to 


A  quick  scanning  of  the  newspapers  shows  that  the  boys  and 
girls  out  on  the  news  fronts — reporters  and  photographers — are  col¬ 
lecting  occasional  lumps  along  with  their  exclusives  and  their  routines. 
The  Colorado  Springs  City  Council  threatened  to  hire  a  public 


Press,  radio,  television  and  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  relations  man,  who  would  channel  all  news,  including  police  and 
newsreel  correspondents  desiring  P'atform,  speakers  desk  and  the  crime  news,  to  the  city’s  two  newspapers  and  two  radio  stations. 


accommodations  are  requested  to  entire  interior.  ^  hitter  battle  has  developed  between  some  newsmen  and  some 

make  reservation  applications  at  The  Associated  Press,  United  city  officials  over  a  garbage  disposal  ordinance 
the  earliest  possible  date  to  P*"®*^*  International  News  Photos,  . . .  i  :;i;i!iii!iiii!:iii,:;iii:ii.;i:i,:i,:.i!,ji:iiiiiiiMii;iiiiiii 

George  F.  Sherman,  passenger  *he  local  papers  and  many  from  Question  Mark: 

traffic  manaeer.  Santa  Fp  Rail.  Other  Cities  have  been  assigned  Are  the  noliticians  tryine  to  dispose  of  a 


George  F.  Sherman,  passenger 
traffic  manager,  Santa  Fe  Rail- 


. . .  i  ;i::j!.;ii:ilillliMil;|i|lilli;illllilllli;illiillllM^^ 

Question  Mark: 

Are  the  politicians  trying  to  dispose  of  a  free  press  along 
with  the  garbage? 


road.  Room  200,  Santa  Fe  Gen-  darkroom  and  working  space  on 


eral  Office  Building,  Topeka,  Kan.,  ‘he  ground  floor  of  one  of  the 


Phone  6481.  (Special  note  has  halls  flanking  and  adjoining  the 
been  issued  for  Washington  cor-  '-'orivention  hall. 


respondents  at  Eisenhower  Head-  ■ 

quarters  there).  It  is  requested  Jmimffligm  Awards 

t  Honor  3  Newsmen 

made  in  names  of  correspondents  Stanford  University,  Calif. — 
who  will  occupy  space.  Journalism  awards  honoring 


Out  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Police  Department  made  one  of  those 
we-will-investigate-ourselves  promises  in  the  most  recent  incident 
there  involving  the  pushing  around  of  newsmen,  but  the  Evening 
Herald  &  Express  doesn’t  expect  results.  The  newspaper  accused  a 
policeman  of  arbitrarily  trying  to  prevent  Photographer  Frank  Ruther¬ 
ford  from  taking  a  picture  of  an  overturned  truck. 

“We’ve  heard  policemen  tell  so  many  lies  at  other  hearings  like 


Journalism  awards  honoring  three  this  that  we  don’t  believe  any  relief  will  come  from  their  investiga- 


These  trains  are  set  up  for  the  deceased  newspapermen  were  an-  tion,”  acidly  remarked  Agness  Underwood,  H&E  city  editor. 


convenience  of  the  press  and  be-  nounced  here  by  Dr.  Chilton  Bush,  In  ^  rimilar  episode,  William  J.  Foote,  managi^  editor  of  the 
cause  of  inadequate  hotel  facilities  director,  Stanford  Institute  for  Hartford  Courant,  has  obtai^d  a  promise  from  officials  of  Sims- 
those  who  do  not  obtain  space  on  Journalistic  Studies.  ^onn.,  that  its  police  officer  ^  cooperate  m  the  future  with 

the  trains  will  have  to  be  housed  The  Charles  Samuel  Jackson  sim*. 


cause  of  inadequate  hotel  facilities  director,  Stanford  Institute  for 


in  private  homes. 


Fellowship  memorializing  the  late 


Irving  M.  Kravsow,  photographer,  reported  that  when  a  Sims¬ 
bury  policeman  objected  to  his  work  at  an  accident,  he  identified 


Following  are  the  all-inclusive  Portland  Oregon  Journal  executive  himself  as  representing  the  CouranL 
package  rates  for  press  trains,  went  to  Herbert  Kay  of  Minneapo-  ..|  if  you’re  from  the  New  York  Tribune  (sic)— 1 

including  meals,  with  no  refunds  lis.  Minn.  It  is  valued  at  $1,800.  .... 


allowed  for  unused  space  or  meal 
coupons: 


The  Melville  Jacoby  Fellowship 


of  $1,290  went  to  David  T.  K.  swering. 


just  don’t  want  you  newspapers  to  come  around  and  make  spectacles 
of  our  accidents,”  the  photographers  quoted  the  policeman  as  an- 


Train  No.  1 — Roomette  one  Wong  of  Hong  Kong,  China,  for 
person,  $60;  Bedroom  one  person,  the  pursuit  of  graduate  Asiatic 


S75;  compartment  one  person,  studies.  Melville  Jacoby,  Time  Purely  Personal 

$80;  drawmg  room  one  person,  magazine  correspondent,  died  m  Charles  (Chuck)  Francis,  a  PR  man  for  American  Export  Lines 


$80;  drawing  room  one  person,  magazine  correspondent,  died  in 

$95;  bedroom  two  persons  each,  China  during  World  War  11.  ^  alumnus  of  the  old,  lamented  New  York  Sun.  telephones 

$65;  compartment  two  persons  The  Stanley  S.  Beaubaire  schol-  about  a  pleasant  chat  he  had  the  other  day  on  the  SS  Constitution 
each.  $70;  drawing  room  two  per-  arship,  providing  $1,200  and  hon-  Carl  P.  Slane,  president-publisher  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal, 

sons  each,  $80;  drawing  room  oring  the  late  Hanford  (Calif.)  returning  from  Europe.  .  .  .  Julian  Krawcheck,  a  fellow  alumnus  of 
three  persons  each,  $65;  lower  Sentinel  publisher,  went  to  Wayne  the  Charlotte  Observer,  writes  that  he  is  doing  a  weekly  men’s  fashion 


each.  $70;  drawing  room  two  per-  arship,  providing  $1,200  and  hon- 
sons  each,  $80;  drawing  room  oring  the  late  Hanford  (Calif.) 


berth  (if  sufficient  requests),  $55,  .A.  Danielson  of  Iowa  City,  la. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  24.  1952 


column  in  addition  to  his  reportorial  duties  on  the  Cleveland  Press. . . . 
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CIRCULATION 


business  are  pictured  and  ex¬ 
amples  showing  how  they  are  to 
be  filled  out  are  given.  The 
standard  practice  manual  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow,  with  a  section  on 
promotion  practices  soon  to  be 
added. 


Enquirer  Drops  Outer 
Fringe  Area  Coverage 


35  Dailies  Sponsor 
Caddie  Tournament 

Columbus,  Ohio — The  seventh 
annual  PGA  -  National 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  in  outer  fringe  towns  has  been 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  has  com-  channeled  into  the  new  organiza- 
pletely  reorganized  its  suburban  tion  and  Enquirer  carrier-salesmen 
and  country  circulation  depart-  in  the  suburban  and  country  de¬ 
ment,  cutting  off  circulation  in  partment  have  been  permitted  to 
towns  100  miles' or  more  away  use  special  offers  to  promote  sales, 
from  Cincinnati.  The  country  and  suburban  opera- 

With  greater  emphasis  being  I'on  extends  to  a  50-mile  radius, 
placed  on  close-in  circulation  and  ^  Standard  Practice  Man- 
conservation  of  newsprint,  it  was  has  been  developed  for  the 
necessary  to  cut  off  outer  fringe  suburban  and  country  department, 
towns  and  concentrate  activity  in  Staab  stated.  The  manual, 

the  retail  trading  zone,  Charles  entitled,  “You  and  Your  Job,”  is 
Staab,  Enquirer  circulation  direc-  ^  complete  how-to-do-your-job 
tor,  told  E&P.  Approximately  presentation  that  has  been  built 
10,000  daily  and  12,000  Sunday  “P  over  five  years.  Each  copy  is 
subscribers  were  dropped  in  the  registered  and  presented  to  a  sub¬ 
fringe  area.  urban  and  country  district  mana- 

D  -ij  n  »  *1  'M  r-  ger  as  soon  as  he  goes  on  the 

Build  Retail  ^ne  Coverage  ■  u  i,  ■  u-  .  i 

^  job.  It  IS  his  property  as  long 

“We  have  been  able  to  com-  he  is  employed  by  the  Enquirer, 
pensate  for  the  circulation  jf  he  leaves,  the  book  is  returned 
dropped  by  building  up  our  city  to  the  Enquirer  and  is  re-assigned, 
and  retail  trading  zone  coverage  The  manual  is  written  in  down- 
so  that  today  we  have  as  much  to-earth  style  and  is  illustrated 
if  not  more  total  circulation  than  with  drawings  relating  to  facets 
before,’  said  Mr.  Staab.  of  suburban-country  procedure. 

Out  of  the  reorganization,  the  The  book  covers  selection  and 
suburban  and  country  department  training  of  new  carrier-salesmen, 
emerged  with  two  divisions  parent  calls,  branch  procedure, 
equipped  to  do  a  sound  selling  branch  records.  Forms  used  in 
job.  Newsprint,  previously  used  handling  suburban  and  country 


Championship — with  a  pay- 

off  in  college  scholarships  for  10  IV 

newspaper  -  sponsored  bagtoters —  I  ‘f|  V 

will  take  place  at  the  Ohio  State  I  I  ^ 

University  course,  Aug.  19-23. 

The  scholarships  represent  an  :99V 

increase  of  $2,450  over  last  year’s 

tuition  awards  of  $2,800,  accord-  iw 

ing  to  Mayor  James  A.  Rhodes, 
president-founder  of  the  National 

Caddie  AssociaUon.  Inc.  Any  cad-  3.  F.  Examiner  Uses 
die  reaching  the  quarter-finals  is  , 

assured  at  least  a  one-year  school-  PlastlC  DlSpenserS 
•ng.  San  Francisco — As  an  aid  to 

Only  caddies  sponsored  in  local  street  sales,  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
and  regional  tournaments  by  daily  aminer  has  expanded  its  plastic 
newspapers  compete  in  the  na-  dispenser  program.  The  dispensers 
tional  championship.  Mr.  Rhodes  are  metal-supported  plastic  boxes 
said  franchises  are  held  by  35  which  can  be  easily  attached  to 


Sacramento  Bee  to 
Sponsor  Trials  Again 

Sacramento.  Calif. — ^The  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee  and  affiliated  radio 
station  KFBK  again  will  sponsor 
the  U.  S.  Olympic  Games  sub¬ 
regional  boxing  trials.  Matches 
will  be  June  4  and  5,  with  win¬ 
ners  moving  to  the  regionals  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  Bee  sponsorship  four  years 
ago  was  declared  the  most  success¬ 
ful  sponsorship  of  any  subregional 
or  regional  boxing  tourney  of  that 
Olympiad,  with  more  than  $4,000 
in  net  proceeds  resulting  for  the 
U.  S.  Olympic  Association. 


SAVE  on  Carrier 


CRAWFORD  Single  Wrapper 


Available  in  4  Models  for  Newspapers — 
Capacity  up  to  40,  64,  160  and  240  Pages. 
Also  Periodical  Models. 

SAVES  75%  of  your  wrapping  time  berautte  The  Crawford 
Single  Wrapper  rolls,  pastes  and  seals  in  one  operation! 
With  little  practice  any  operator  can  attain  a  rate  of  at  least 
1,000  papers  per  hour.  Guaranteed  6  months  against  de¬ 
fective  parts.  Above  model  shown  is  only  one  of  4  models 
available.  Write  today  for  full  information  and  list  of 
users! 

MAYVAN  CORP  , — C.  Vance  Craft,  President 

Owner  and  Producer  of  The  Crawford  Single  Wrapper 
Plant  and  Office:  1141  N.  Washington  Ave.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


N.B.A.  offers  you  better  qual¬ 
ity,  price  and  service  on  any 
type  of  carrier  bag.  Get  our 
quotation!  Also  on  aprons, 
collection  books,  binders,  dis¬ 
play  racks,  route  tubes,  pro¬ 
motion  ad-mats  and  monthly 
Circulators  Idea  Service. 


j  Guide  to  France  Ready 

I  The  European  edition  of  the 
I  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
I  published  an  80-page  book  en¬ 
titled,  “1952  Guide  to  France." 
Edited  by  the  European  edition’s 
travel  editor,  Robert  Sage,  it  con¬ 
tains  articles  on  sight-seeing,  res- 
nc.  taurants,  shopping,  etc.  Copies  are 
ad,  available  at  the  Herald  Tribune 
u„  offices  at  low  cost. 
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‘Right  to  Know' 
Is  Dramatized 
In  Large  Display 


To  emphasize  the  relationship  played  the  Register’s  post-primary 
between  newspaper  coverage  and  coverage,  detailing  town  and  city 


individual  social  responsibility,  an-  results  in  what  was  called  the 
other  part  of  the  board  was  buUt  heaviest  caucus  vote  in  Connecticut 
around  the  idea:  “The  press  in-  history. 

forms . . .  the  people  act.”  Inside  A  side  panel  on  the  board 


the  Registers  post-primary  More  School  NewS 
ge,  detailing  town  and  city  «  tn  U'  n* 

.  in  what  was  called  the  »  IJUHlGlCl  S  nUXl 
St  caucus  vote  in  Connecticut  Cincinnati — A  campaign  to  de- 

^  velop  more  news  from  public  and 

side  panel  on  the  board  private  schools  has  been  launched 


New  Haven,  Conn _ ^The  pub-  curve  of  a  looped  arrow  bear-  showed  society  news,  hobby  infor-  by  Eugene  S.  Duffield,  assistant 

lie’s  “right  to  know”  and  the  me-  ’"8  words,  the  Reg-  mation,  the  paper’s  “soldier  page,”  publisher  of  the  Enquirer. 

thods  by  which  newspapers  serve  "counted  all  its  news  and  in-  and  other  colunuis  and  services  of  Mr.  Duffield  represented  the 


that  right  was  the  theme  of  an  -  ,  .  ,  , .  .  ^  l  ^  ^  „  r  e 

ediibit  introduced  at  the  New  Ha-  caucuses  which  would  launch  The  remaining  half  of  the  board  Dr.  Francis  S.  Chase,  Professor  or 

\en  Register  on  May  6.  state’s  primary  machinery  this  was  devoted  to  step-by-step  outline  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 

The  display  available  for  further  presidential  year.  Included  in  the  of  the  way  a  daily  newspaper  takes  declared  many  newspapers  fail  to 

use  shows  the  way  in  which  a  material  were  editorials  and  a  shape — with  Judge  Pine’s  anti-  find  and  publish  important  news 

family  newspaper  informs  its  read-  front-page  box  urging  fullest  pos-  seizure  order  again  being  followed  from  schools, 

ers  on  the  daily  events  affecting  participation  by  all  registered  through  the  processes  of  copy  edit-  “What  Dr.  Chase  said  is  true,” 

their  lives,  the  way  in  which  such  party-members  in  the  voting.  ing,  headline  writing,  photo  prep-  remarked  Mr.  Duffield.  “We  prob- 

events  are*  interpreted  by  the  press  point  of  this  arrow  exploded  aration,  composition  and  lay-out,  ably  don’t  do  a  proper  job  of 

for  significance  and  meaning,  and  f*’®  *‘®^*  **’®  Phrase,  “the  printing,  stereotyping,  and  eventual  searching  out  this  information, 

the  way  in  which  the  newspaper  People  act,”  and  below  it  was  dis-  distribution  by  the  newspaperboy.  The  schools  could  help  us.” 


terpretive  comment  on  the  Repub-  family  significance, 
lican  caucuses  which  would  launch  The  remaining  ha 


Mr.  Duffield  represented  the 
press  at  a  panel  discussion  where 


leads  its  readers  in  discussing  and 
forming  opinion  on  important 
issues. 

The  exhibit  was  set  up  for  the 
Annual  Business  -  Industry  -  Educa¬ 
tion  Day — when  teachers  close  up 
their  schools  and  spend  the  entire 
day  in  visiting  a  local  industry. 
The  40  teachers  who  spent  the  day 
as  guests  of  the  Register — several 
of  them  experts  in  visual  education 
methods — acclaimed  the  concrete 
and  informative  character  of  the 
display. 

Managing  Editor  Roger  A.  Con¬ 
nolly  presented  the  display,  a  20- 
fool  board  with  photo-montage  of 
a  typical  family — father,  mother 
and  two  youngsters  with  the  news¬ 
paper  spread  out  about  them  in 
their  living  room — set  against  a 
recessed  aerial  view  of  New  Haven. 

About  this  family  and  commu¬ 
nity  background  P.  Frederick  Al- 
bee.  Register  staff  member  and 
designer  of  the  exhibit,  mounted 
dramatic  illustrations  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  primary  functions. 

The  steel-seizure  story,  dominant 
in  the  news  that  week,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  through  from  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  assumption  of  control  until 
Judge  Pine’s  decision  against  the 
seizure. 

Front-page  headlines  for  more 
than  a  week  were  mounted  in  one 
area  of  the  exhibit  under  an  “In¬ 
formation”  slug.  Below  them  “In¬ 
terpretation”  was  demonstrated  by 
a  mass  of  clippings  from  AP  and 
other  syndicate  specialists  who  had 
probed  into  the  meaning  of  the 
steel  strike  threat  and  the  resultant 
Mizure:  its  repercussions  in  Korea, 
in  industry,  in  the  fight  over  con¬ 
trols,  the  legal  arguments  for  and 
against  seizure  and  related  analysis.  | 
^  In  a  third  area  of  the  board, 
“Discussion”  was  highlighted  by 
clips  from  the  Register’s  own  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  steel  situation,  by 
samplings  from  the  paper’s  own 
columnists,  and  by  a  collection  of 
the  miscellaneous  news  stories  de¬ 
voted  to  the  specific  remarks  of 
the  Government,  of  steel  manage¬ 
ment  and  of  the  union  leaders  on 
the  case. 

Each  of  these  special  functions 
of  the  newspaper  was  tied  to  the 
typical  New  Haven  family  by 
bright  tapes  leading  from  the 
tabbed  articles  directly  to  the 
group. 


Faster  typesetting 
starts  here 


The  Teletypesetter  Perforator  —  with  its  compact  touch 
system  keyboard  — enables  the  operator  to  prepare  tape 
at  high  speed,  entirely  independent  of  the  casting  unit. 
The  tape  is  then  inserted  in  the  Operating  Unit  on  the 
composing  machine,  which  goes  to  work  automatically— 
producing  type  continuously  at  the  maximum  speed  of 
the  composing  machine. 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
1400  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
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“I  count  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  being 

/ 

the  indispensable  medium  for  carrying 
our  newspapers’  advertising  and  promotion 
story  year  after  year  to  advertisers 
and  agencies,” 


SAYS 


6-cn^ 


Editor  and  Publisher,  Rockford  (III)  Newspapers 


Thirty-eight  years  ago,  Barney  Thompson  took  over  the  Editor’s  desk  of  the 
5,000-circulation  Rockford  Daily  Republic.  Today,  he  is  both  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  The  Rockford  Morning  Star  and  The  Rockford  Register- 
Republic,  a  joint  newspaper  operation,  serving  81,000  subscribers. 

Barney  Thompson  injected  a  personality  into  Rockford  journalism — a  warm, 
friendly  personality,  full  of  vigor  and  courage.  It  paid  off  in  better  newspapers 
for  Rockford  , . .  The  Morning  Star  and  The  Register-Republic  being  dynamic 
and  economically  sound,  yet  possessing  that  human  quality  that  spells  the 
difference  between  a  great  newspaper  and  a  run-of-the-mill  sheet. 

The  thirteen  northern  Illinois  and  southern  Wisconsin  coointiics  that  these 
newspapers  serve  so  efficiently  form  one  of  the  country's  richest  industrial  areas. 
Successfully  selling  this  newspaper  market  to  advertisers  is  a  job  that  the  Rock¬ 
ford  newspapers  have  accomplished  ^^a  strong,  smart  promotion — a  great  part 
of  it  through  Editor  &  Publisher.  Says  Barney  Thompson,  “Count  me  in  the 
working  press  just  as  I  count  Editor  &  Publisher  a  continuing  handbook  for 
the  working  press;  as  well  as  being  the  indispensable  medium  for  carrying  our 
newspapers’  advertising  and  promotion.  Year  after  year  we  use  Editor  & 
Publisher  to  help  tell  the  story  of  the  rich  Rockford  market  to  advertisers  and 
agencies.” 


I 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Grads  Get  Varied  Jobs 


For  Ability  to  Write 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


A  MAJORITY  of  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  eventually  switch  to  some 
other  occupational  field. 

Studies  indicate  that  probably 
not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  those 
who  prepare  for  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism  stay  with  it.  On  a  national 
average,  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  of  the  major  J-schools 
are  trained  for  newspaper  report¬ 
ing  and  editing.'  Recent  survey  of 
graduates  from  one  of  these 
schools  showed  that  only  12  per 
cent  of  those  who  could  be  traced 


are  so  engaged  (EAP,  May  10, 
page  52). 

A  1949  study  of  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
alumni  of  the  three  previous  years’ 
classes  (all  of  whom  prepared  for 
editorial  journalism)  showed  that 
only  54.43  per  cent  were  still  in 
newspaper  offices.  This  same  study, 
conducted  by  Stephen  B.  Miles,  Jr., 
and  Franz  H.  BaumI  of  Armstrong 
College,  found  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  journalism  graduates 
spend  their  first  few  years  in  news- 


{. Advertisement) 


Youngster  in  Texarkana 
outsmarts  seven 


competitors 


Spends  75%  of  ad  budget  in  newspapers.  In  three 
years  rated,  "The  most  successful  independent 
department  store  in  the  history  of  the  city." 


If  YOf  missed  tlie  'story  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
page  16,  of  their  May  10  issue,  tell¬ 
ing  how  William  Thomas  Dillard 
(age  35)  outsmarted  7  competitors 
in  Te.xarkana,  Arkansas,  ask  your 
secretary  to  dig  it  out  of  the  files. 
Or,  ask  her  to  get  the  8-page 
brochure  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  entitled  “How  News¬ 
paper  .A.dvertising  Did  the  Impos¬ 
sible  for  the  ‘Impossible’  Depart¬ 
ment  Store.” 


In  1949  Mr.  Dillard  bought  30,000 
inches  of  advertising.  He  upped 
this  to  46.000  in  1950  and  last  year 
used  55,000  inches,  (770,000  lines). 


buyers  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Of  our 
total  circulation 
of  23,309,  more 
than  two  -  thirds 
are  sales  man¬ 
agers,  advertising 
managers,  top 
executive  and 
agency  people  who 
formulate  and  re¬ 
lease  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
advertising  every  year. 


Bob  Kenyon 


$67,000  Paid  Out 
In  Scholarships 


Today  only  one  local  chain  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  challenge  him  in 
sales  leadership,  .^ND  Mr.  l>illard 
is  now  the  largest  single  advertiser 
in  the  city. 


“Local  daily  newspapers  have  al¬ 
ways  been  our  basic  advertising 
medium  and  have  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  our  success  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  store  in  the  face  of 
keen  competition,”  Mr.  Dillard  i? 
quoted  as  saying. 


employe?  The  schools  teach  i 
great  many  things  of  value  to  th 
future  accountant,  the  future  doc¬ 
tor,  or  the  future  electrician.  Dc 
they  also  teach  anything  of  valu 


Omaha,  Nebr. — For  the  30th  ,  i  o  t-u 

consecutive  year,  the  World-  employe?  The  aii 

Herald  will  award  $200  scholar-  '*•  X®*  f^ach  the  one 

ships  to  outstanding  high  school  *^'"8  perhaps  most  valu- 

seniors.  A  total  of  12  scholar-  f^le  for  the  future  employe  to 
ships  will  be  presented.  The  But  very  few  students 

awards  of  $2,400  this  year  will 
bring  to  $67,000  the  amount  the 


Ever\’  week  they  read,  check,  mark 
up,  and  file  for  future  reference,  the 
wealth  of  down-to-earth,  factual 
information  that  our  editors  as¬ 
semble  for  them.  Most  of  them  are 
interested  in  your  market,  your 
l>aper,  and  what  you  have  to  say 
about  getting  business  for  them 
NOW,  and  in  the  months  and  years 
to  come.  That’s  because  it’s  their 
business  to  select  markets  and 
media — to  put  across  today’s  major 
advertising  campaigns. 


“This  one  basic  skill  is  the 


newspaper  has  given  to  aid  the  (Jrganize  and  expire 


education  of  deserving  students. 


ideas  in  writing  and  in  speaking.' 

Pointing  out  that  success  as  ai 
employe  depends  on  ability  to 
communicate  with  people  and  “to 
present  your  own  thoughts  and 
ideas  to  them  so  they  will  both 


ability  to  reach  others  through  the 
spoken  or  written  word.  ...  In 
the  very  large  organization, 
whether  it  is  government,  the  large 
business  corporation,  or  the  army, 
this  ability  to  express  oneself  b 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 


paper  work,  then  drift  away. 

Graduates  Desirable 
Reason  seems  to  be  that  the 

kind  of  training  provided  by  the  understand  what  you  are  driving 
J-schools,  plus  the  personal  quali-  at  and  be  persuaded,”  Druckr 
ties  it  emphasizes,  makes  the  grad-  says: 
uate  a  desirable  employe  in  occu-  Step  from  Bottom 

pational  fields  which  pay  better  «,  .  .  As  soon  as  you  move  one 
and  offer  better  working  condi-  step  up  from  the  bottom,  your 
tions  and  security  than  does  news-  effectiveness  depends  on  your 
paper  work. 

Your  typical  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  is  a  self-confident,  self-re¬ 
liant  young  person  with  drive  and 
initiative,  who  has  learned  to  meet 
people  easily,  and  to  discharge  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  schedule. 

He  has  had  a  first-class  general  skills  a  man  can  possess.” 
education,  and  .  .  .  Expressing  one’s  thoughts,  writes 

He  has  learned  to  gather  and  Drucker,  is  one  skill  that  the 
organize  information,  and  to  pre-  school  really  can  teach.  Many 
sent  it  clearly,  accurately,  and  other  skills,  he  says,  can  be  learned 
tersely.  later,  but  the  foundations  for  skill 

These  are  personal  attributes  expression  have  to  be  laid 
which  are  eagerly  being  sought  early.  ^ 

after  throughout  all  business,  in-  were  ^  to  ask  me,  ht 

dustry,  government.  And  particu-  says,  “what  strictly  vocations 
larly  in  demand  is  the  person  who  courses  there  are  in  the  typical 
can  express  himself  well.  college  curriculum,  my  answer-- 

So,  the  young  man  or  woman  good  old  habit 

on  a  newspaper  job  is  thrown  into  ^ 

contact  with  executives  in  all  kinds  Peared-wou Id  be:  the  wntingj 
of  occupations,  gets  a  broad  view  '  * 

of  whatX  going  on  and  where  op- 

portunities  lie,  and  next  thing  ^ith  language  Th^  foW 

one  to  organize  thought.  They  « 
mand  of  one  that  he  give  meaning 
to  every  word.  They  train  the  ear 
for  language,  its  meaning,  its  pre- 


Just  as  frequency  paid  off  for  Mr. 
Dillard,  so  will  it  pay  off  for  you 
too. 


You  won't  need  anything  like  770,- 
000  lines  of  advertising  in  Printers’ 
Ink  to  interest  our  readers — the 


Start  with  1/6  of  a  page  or  use  a 
full  page.  Keep  the  pressure  on 
weekly  just  as  Mr.  Dillard  did  in 
Texarkana. 


We  are  ready  to  help  you  win  more 
customers.  W:hen  may  we  have 
our  first  talk? 


ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


Printers’ Ink 


205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  •  Pasadena  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  London  I 


slides  into  a  spot  that  seems  to 
offer  more  opportunity. 

Being  Grabbed  Off 
The  journalism  graduate’s  cision,  Its  overtones  .  .  .  and  its 
ability  in  written  expression  is  the  pitfalls.  Above  all,  they  force  one 
thing  which  makes  him  most  at-  to  write.' 
tractive  to  many  employers  in  non¬ 
journalism  fields.  For  example, 

Prof.  John  Duke  of  Fresno  (Cal¬ 
if.)  State  College  recently  wrote 
complaining  that  some  of  the  best 
graduates  of  that  school’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  were  being 
grabbed  off  before  they  had  a 


Doesn’t  Understand 
Says  Drucker,  perhaps  the  typt 
cal  employer  still  does  not  under¬ 
stand  this.  But  the  same  employe! 
“will  complain  —  and  with 
reason — that  the  young  men  whom 
he  hires  when  they  get  out  of  col¬ 
lege  do  not  know  how  to  write 


:42 


chance  even  to  start  newspaper 

,  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  to  tell  a  simple  story,  and  are  ffl 

Particularly  he  complained  of 
insurance  companies,  who  are 
seeking  employes  able  to  write  a 
coherent  accident  or  adjustment  re¬ 
port. 

There’s  a  sermon  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  piece  by  Peter  F.  Drucker 
in  the  May  issue  of  Fortune.  Jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  would  do  well  to  who”  can  put  it  down  in  writiM 
meditate  on  what  he  has  to  say,  makes  journalism  graduates 

In  his  article.  How  to  Be  an  Em-  Attractive  in  many  non-journal- 

ploye,”  Drucker  writes:  ism  fields. 

“The  first  question  we  might  And  it  vastly  broadens 
ask  is:  what  can  you  learn  in  col-  employment  opportunities  for  w 
lege  that  will  help  you  in  being  an  product  of  the  journalism  school 

&  PUBLISHER  for  May  24,  lS5i 


fact  virtually  illiterate. 

“And  he  will  conclude — rightly 
— that  the  young  men  are  no* 
really  effective,  and  certainly  no' 
employes  who  are  likely  to  go  very 
far.” 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
factor  it  is  the  need  for  persiw 
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13  Newspapers 
Win  PR  Awards 
From  Kansas  U 


through  the  newspaper's  editorial  | 
columns.  ' 

Class  D:  First,  Royal  Oak 
Tribune,  for  a  thorough  and  ex¬ 
cellent  use  of  a  variety  of  im¬ 
pressive  means  to  carry  to  its 
readership  the  manifold  asgsects  of 
Chicago — ^Thirteen  newspapers  public  relations  activities,  in- 
were  awarded  certificates  for  out-  duding  a  16-page  section  entitled 
standing  public  relations  efforts  in  geuer  Home  for  a  Better 
1951  in  the  second^  annual  Inland  Newspaper.”  Second,  Port  Huron 
Daily  Press  Association  Newspa-  x tines  Herald,  for  its  outstanding 
per  Public  Relations  Contest,  work  in  community  service.  Third, 
sponsored  by  the  William  Allen  Argus,  for  its  well 

White  School  of  Journalism  and  integrated  job  of  interpreting  the 
Public  Information,  University  of  newspaper  to  the  public,  including 
"  the  paper’s  centennial  issue. 


Adi’ertisement 


Kansas. 

Winners  received  their  awards 


Class  E:  First,  Minneapolis 


here  at  the  Inlands  68th  Spring  5/nr  and  Tribune,  for  publication 
meeting.  Dean  Burton  W.  Mar-  qJ  three  excellently  written  and 
vin  of  the  school  presented  certifi-  illustrated  advertisements  to  in- 
cates  to  the  following:  terpret  the  papers  to  their  readers 

Class  A  (up  to  5,000  circula-  during  National  Newspaper  Week, 
ten):  first.  Portage  (Wis.)  Regis-  Second,  Chicago  Daily  News,  for 
ter  St  Democrat;  second,  Boonville  news,  editorial  and  advertising 


(Mo.)  News. 


space  in  support  of  clean  govern- 


Class  B  (5,000  to  10,000  circu-  nient  and  freedom  of  the  press, 
lation):  first,  Shelbyville  (Ind.)  ■ 

News;  second,  Paris  (111.)  Beacon- 

News;  third,  Centerville  (la.)  GeOrge  PoUc  Awords 

cus^c  (10,000  to  25,000  cir-  Made  May  28 

culation);  first,  Norfolk  (Neb.)  The  George  Polk  Memorial 
News;  second,  Winona  (Minn.)  Awards  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
Republican-Herald;  third,  LaPorte  ment  of  Journalism  of  Long  Is- 
(Ind.)  Herald- Argus.  land  University  will  be  made 

Class  D  (25,000  to  75,000  cir-  May  28. 
culation):  first.  Royal  Oak  The  awards  will  be  as  follows: 
(Mich.)  Tribune;  second.  Port  Tor  Outstanding  Foreign  Report- 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald  ing.  Milton  Bracker  and  Virginia 
third.  Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus.  Lee  Warren,  New  York  Times; 

Class  E  (over  75,000  circula-  For  Outstanding  National  Report- 
tion):  first,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  '"g.  Jay  Nelson  Tuck,  New  York 
Star  and  Tribune;  second,  Chicago  Post;  For  Outstanding  Metropol- 
Daily  News.  itan  Reporting,  Richard  Carter, 

Highlights  of  the  judges’  report,  New  York  Compass;  For  Out- 
covering  winners  in  the  contest, 
follow: 


standing  Reporting  in  the  Field  of 
Education,  Kalman  Seigel,  New 
Class  A:  First,  Portage  Register  York  Times;  For  Outstanding  Re- 
&  Democrat,  for  its  editorial  dur-  ^rting  in  the  Field  of  Science 
ing  National  Newspaper  Week,  in-  Blakeslee,  Associated 

terpreting  specifically  the  functions 

of  a  small  community  newspaper.  the  Field  of  Sports,  Ben  Gould, 
Second,  Boonville  News,  for  edi-  Bi-ooklyn  £ag/c;  For  Outstanding 
torials  calling  attention  to  accom-  ‘he  Field  of  Religion 

plishmcnts  of  the  News  and  to  .'^''M^th  Price,  New  York 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  Tnbune;  For  Outstanding 

press,  tieing  with  Newspaper  Service,  New  York 

Week.  H  orld-Telegram  and  Sun;  For 

Class  B:  First  Shelbyville  Outstanding  Surburban  Reporting, 
Wen’S,  for  its  well-planned  open  honkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  States- 
house  marking  completion  of  a  '^on. 

two-year  program  of  moderniza-  Special  awards  will  go  to  Spon- 
tion.  Second,  Paris  Beacon-News,  sor  Magazine  “For  Outstanding 
for  its  special  edition  hinged  on  Trade  Publication  Reporting,”  and 
the  enlargement  of  its  plant  and  to  Edward  R.  Murrow,  for  the 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  present  CBS  television  program,  “See  It 
management.  Third,  Centerville  Now.”  The  George  Polk  Mem- 
lowegian,  for  its  full-page  “Pic-  orial  Award  to  the  outstanding 
tore  Story  of  How  Your  Daily  senior  in  journalism  will  go  to 


lowegian  Is  Produced." 

Class  C:  First,  Norfolk  News, 
■or  a  sustained  and  hard-hitting 
effort  to  impress  upon  its  readers 
®  sense  of  economic  and  social 


Donald  T.  Barry. 

■ 

Open  House  in  Elyria 

_  _  _  Elyria,  Ohio — More  than  100 

significance  of  its  operation  to  the  representatives  of  newspapers  in 
eommunity.  Second,  Winona  Re-  the  Ohio  Select  List  attended  an 
Publican-Herald,  for  its  variety  of  open  house  party  given  recently  by 
approaches  to  telling  the  news-  the  Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram  in 
paper  story  to  its  readers.  Third,  its  new  plant.  A  buffet  supper  was 
t^Porte  Herald- Argus,  primarily  served  in  the  recreation  room.  The 
for'  a  single  promotional  service  visitors  included  personnel  from 
helping  to  integrate  the  township  the  John  W.  Cullen  representative 
high  schools  with  the  community  firm. 
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From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


How  Nervy 
Can  a  "Tenant"  Get? 

“Harry  the  Hermit”  dropped  in  to 
see  Judge  Cunningham  the  other  day 
and  immediately  started  complaining 
about  that  dilapidated  house  he  lives 
in  over  near  Greenwood  Lake. 

“Who's  my  landlord?"  Harry 
wanted  to  know.  “Whoever  you  pay 
rent  to"  says  the  Judge.  “Don't  pay 
any  rent"  says  Harry.  “Moved  into 
that  house  about  twelve  years  ago  and 
nobody  ever  came  to  collect." 

“Well,”  says  the  Judge,  looking 
mystified,  “what  do  you  have  to  com¬ 
plain  about?”  “Plenty,”  replies  Harry. 
“The  rain’s  been  pouring  in  my  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  if  someone  doesn’t  fix 
that  roof,  I’m  moving  out!” 

Now  Harry  was  only  having  a  little 
joke,  but  from  where  I  sit  I've  seen 
people  act  just  about  as  nervy  as  this 
sometimes— seriously.  Like  those  who 
enjoy  all  the  rights  Americans  have 
worked  for,  and  yet  would  take  away 
some  of  those  freedoms  from  others— 
for  example,  our  right  to  enjoy  a 
friendly  glass  of  beer  occasionally.  I 
say  these  “leaks  of  intolerance"  have 
no  place  in  the  “home  of  liberty." 


Copyright,  1952,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Some  Random 
On  Television 


Notes 

Costs 


By  Jerry  Walker 


the  same  as  for  its  corresponding  For  UHF  channel  33,  iht 
VHF  transmitter.  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator 

An  RCA  package  for  low-cost  Printing  Co.  would  utilize  an  an- 
VHF,  including  a  transmitter,  one  tenna  rising  1,000  feet  above 
camera,  two  film  projectors  and  ground.  Construction  cost  is  es- 
other  basic  items,  has  been  offered  timated  at  $971,943  with  first- 
at  $120,000.  year  operating  cost  of  $446,104 

Has  Applicants  Figure  revenue  of  $315,000. 

T.  II.-  And  speaking  of  television  costs, 

There  are  several  other  equip-  ^bs  unveiled  a  two-ton  workin 
ment  suppliers  and  the  priMs  Television  City,  Holly- 


How  much  money  does  it  470-890  megacycles  allows  for  Quoted  here  are  only  samples  for  other  day.  It  has  four 

take  to  get  into  this  television  1,445  stations  and  in  the  view  of  purpose  of  discussion.  Nor  are  mammoth  studios  with  a  program 

business?  Frank  M.  Folsom,  president  of  stabilized.  production  capacity  of  28  houn 

There  are  no  exact  answers  to  RCA,  this  means  “more  television  And  now  to  run  down  a  few  week,  almost  half  the  output 
such  a  blanket  inquiry  from  a  for  more  people.”  RCA  considers  entries  in  the  FCC  sweepstakes;  qJ  lg  (^35  studios  in  New  York 

Constant  Reader,  but  there  are  its  expenditure  of  more  than  $2,-  Mississippi  Publishers  Corp.  22  times  as  much  entertain- 
some  possible  guides  to  table-  500,000  in  UHF  experiments  a  (Jackson  Daily  News)  seeks  UHF  ment  product  as  any  Hollywood 

sound  investment.  channel  25  with  an  antenna  height  movie  lot  in  a  year.  The  cost? _ 

.  of  522  feet.  Estimated  construe-  *7  non  noo 

New  Lines  of  Transmitters  $404,030.  with  first- 

FCC’s  order  also  provides  for  year  operating  cost  of  $175,000 
498  new  VHF  stations,  in  addition  and  revenue  of  $125,000. 


cloth  doodling  on  the  matter. 

First  we  have  estimates  that 
have  been  worked  out  by  experts 
for  those  applicants  who  are  lead¬ 
ing  the  socalled  “Gold  Rush”  to 


the  FCC,  in  both  VHF  and  UHF  ’9*  operating  These 

From  this  data  it  is  spectrum  between 


categories, 
obvious  that  such  factors  as  an¬ 
tenna  height  and  circulation  area 
are  major  determinants  on  con¬ 
struction  cost.  Equipment  prices 


54-216  megacycles. 

A  part  of  the  order  that  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  TV  in- 


An  applicant  for  Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa.  asks  a  license  for  Channel  34 
with  antenna  height  of  1.004  feet 
above  average  terrain  and  243 
feet  above  ground.  Construction 


NBC  Offers  Newsmen 
Convention  Course 

Northwestern  University,  in 
cooperation  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  will  un¬ 
dertake  a  lecture  course  this  Sum¬ 
mer  designed  to  fit  experienced 


M.UCUO..  IS  that  which  permits  new  cost.  $397..‘;00:  first-year  operating  newsmen  for  the  specia  ized  re- 

are  subject  to  competitive  f^^ctors  ‘'^'^hts  to  achieve  maxi-  gost.  $225,000:  revenue.  $250,000.  Onirements  of  radio  and  television 

and  therefore  the  range  is  not  mum  station  coverage.  As  a  con-  Wolfe  Broadcasting  Corp.  seeks  coverage  of  the  1952  political  con- 
too  great.  sequence,  equipment  manufactur-  channel  72  for  Eremont,  Ohio, 

.  _  .•  r-  I  I  ers  are  bringing  out  new  lines  of  antenna  261  feet  above 

An  Experts  Calculations  high-power  transmitters  which  give  ground.  Construction  cost,  $145,- 
But  first  let’s  get  an  idea  about  more  kilowatts  per  dollar.  qOq.  first-year  operating  cost, 

cost  from  A.  B.  Chamberlain.  DuMont  Laboratories  have  just  $i00.000;  revenue,  $125,000. 


CBS-TV  chief  engineer.  In  a  city  mp*^c  available  such  a  VHF  25-  p^j.  Johnstown.  Pa.  an  antenna 


of  less  than  50,000  population  he  kilowatt  transmitter  priced  at  less  of  S4n  feet  is  snprifi<*d  with 

figures  $119,550  as  minimum  for  than  $100,000.  General  Electric,  c^nict ion  cosr  of  $  1 87  3fW  A 
^  which  already  has  a  lOO-watt  $."o.OO^^ 

high  band  VHF  outlet;  $111,700  fansmitter  and  antenna  for  UHF  ^^st  vear  operation  with  revenue 
for  a  low  band  VHF  setup.  at  $55,000,  has  now  filed  specifi-  ^f  $200  000 
An  ultra-high-frequency  install-  cations  for  a  60-KW  UHF  trans- 
ation  in  a  metropolitan  area  mitter  using  a  Klystron  amplifying 
might  run  to  $1,059,500,  in  Mr.  tube.  This  equipment,  GE  engin- 
Chamberlain’s  figuring.  This  com-  eers  say,  will  attain  the  high 
pares  with  $1,018,900  for  a  VHF-  powers  necessary  for  UHF  tele- 
high  band  and  $874,500  for  casting  over  large  areas. 

VHF-low  band.  GE's  low-power  UHF  unit  is 

In  the  intermediate  population  offered  to  provide  good  reception 


ventions. 

A  clinic  at  the  graduate  level, 
featuring  lectures  by  top  author¬ 
ities  in  the  field  of  political  re¬ 
porting,  will  be  established  for 
the  benefit  of  exactly  10  students 
— hand-picked  by  the  school  and 
the  network  from  among  the  na¬ 
tion's  journalists.  In  addition  to 
receiving  the  special  training  which 
the  seminar  affords,  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  will  be  employed 
fully  accredited  convention 


E.  R.  Vadeboncoeur.  veteran 

Svracuse.  N.  Y.  newspaperman  ,  .  r  ..  vi  .-.,-,1 

who  is  vicepresident  of  WSYR  correspondent  of  the  Nation^ 
there,  would  have  a  12%  interest  Broadcasting  Company  and  yd\ 

in  a  Binehamton  UHE  station  *  i^"  .k®  2 

which  seeks  Channel  40.  with  an-  ^BC.  In  particular  they  wfll 
tenna  heieht  of  440  feet  above  be  assigned  to  cover  state  or  area 
ground.  Tt  would  cost  $245,714  deleptions 


and  approximately  $10,000  more 


50,000-250,000— UHF  $340,250;  eight  to  10  miles.  The  cost  is 
VHF  high  $336,700;  VHF  low  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  the 
$342,200;  250,000-  1,000,000 —  most  powerful  ^UHF  transmitter 

UHF  $436,920;  VHF  high  $431,-  and  associated  equipment  costing 
460;  VHF  low  $430,760;  and  over  $38,000  permits  telecasting  of  net- 
1,000,000 — UHF  $604,700;  VHF  work  programs  and  local  films, 
high  $544,600;  VHF  low  $567,600.  GE  also  has  in  production  an 
All  this,  of  course,  adds  up  to  air-cooled  5-KW  VHE  transmitter 
the  fact  that  there  is  little  variance  for  channels  7-13,  and  another  for 
in  costs  between  UHF  installations  channels  2-6. 
and  VHF  installations.  Opening  DuMont’s  5-KW  UHF  trans- 


revenue  is  expected  the  first  year 
than  it  would  take  to  operate  the 
station. 

In  many  of  the  30-odd  new 
applications  the  first-year  revenue 
is  figured  to  offset  almost  all  of 
the  construction  cost. 

Not  All  See  First-Year  Net 


Class  work  for  the  clinic  will 
begin  June  30,  and  will  occupy 
the  week  preceding  the  Republican 
convention,  the  interim  week  be¬ 
tween  the  two  conventions,  and 
the  week  following  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  national  convention.  Among 
other  authorities  who  will  address 
the  group  are  Ken  Fry,  radio  and 
television  director  for  the  Demo- 


This  outlook  was  not  expected  cratic  National  Committee;  Ed- 
in  the  application  for  a  VHF  ward  T.  Ingle,  radio  and  tele- 


ot  the  UHF  spectrum  between  mitter  is  quoted  at  about  $70,000,  ‘‘Nation  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  filed  vision  director  for  the  Republican 

by  Pinellas  Broadcasting  Co.,  in  National  Committee;  James  Res- 
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Consultant 

317  South  Try  on  Street 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


which  Nelson  Poynter  of  the  St.  ton,  political  staff  writer  for  the 
Petersburg  Times  has  96%  inter-  New  York  Times;  Francis  McCall, 
est.  Here  the  construction  cost  director  of  the  NBC-TV  news  and 
was  estimated  at  $541,550  and  special  events  department,  and 
revenue  of  only  $175,000  was  an-  Charles  Cleveland,  political  «' 
ticipated  the  first  year,  against  porter  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
operating  cost  of  $278,000. 

Figures  for  a  VHF  station  at 
Topeka.  Kan.  were  different.  It 
would  cost  $174,231.23  and  would 
have  first-year  revenue  of  $250,- 


News. 


All-Girl  Edition 

Portland,  Me.  —  Nineteen 


000,  netting  $25,000  over  operat-  Westbrook  Junior  College  )Our^- 
ing  cost.  ist”  students — all  girls — invaoeo 

Applying  for  a  change  in  chan-  ibe  city  room  of  the  Evening  Ex- 
nel  from  5  to  3,  WSAZ  at  Hunt-  here  April  30  to  get 

ington,  W.  Va.  proposed  to  spend  band  experience  in  getting  out  « 
$91,000  on  new  equipment,  in-  daily  paper.  The  venture  was^ 
eluding  an  antenna  rising  349  feet  posed  by  WJC  Instructor  Tn^ 
above  ground.  First-year  operat-  dore  Gridley,  endorsed  by  the  Ooy 
ing  cost  was  given  as  $650,000  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  and 
and  revenue  $850,000.  proved  by  the  Newspaper  Guua- 
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Ferguson  Cited 
For  57  Years 
In  Profession 


Pioneering  Urged 

continued  from  page  12 


Wechsler  Holds 
Press  Must  Get 


press.  The  extent  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  for  expansion  offered  to  lib¬ 
eral  newspapers  will  greatly  affect 
the  future  of  American  joumal- 


the  evil.  Only  by  arousing  the 
public  to  a  bad  condition  can  we 


Closer  to  Public 


State  College,  Pa.  —  Melville  j*'. 


Be  fair,  though. 


F  Fsrsiison  editor  of  the  ,wo’side,  to  atiy^ory  and. 

ttnr.  s'^cs  you  urc  being  poor  news- 


17  for  “long  and  meritorious  work 
in  the  field  of  journalism.” 

The  citations  were  presented  at 


readers. 

“In  your  zeal  to  print  the  news 
don’t  forget  that  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion  is  man’s  greatest  asset  and  a 


the  closing  session  of  the  Pennsyl-  .^^elessly  writfen  phrase  or  story 
vania  Press  Conference.  Each  was  _ 


given  a  scroll  by  Franklin  Banner, 
head  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  department  of  journalism. 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  citation  pointed 


can  endanger  it.  .  .  . 

“Your  readers  think  newspapers 
can  accomplish  almost  anything 
and  solve  any  problem,  and  of 
course  they  are  right.  We  moan 


out  that  on  May  30  he  will  have  because  they  write  us 

completed  57  years  of  newspaper  everything  from  get- 


work,  during  which  he  has  been  a  ^  ,ight  at  a  busy  corner 


“persistent  advocate  of  civic  im 
provement.” 


to  what  to  feed  the  baby.  We’ve 
trained  them  to  depend  on  us — 


Mr.  Stofflet  was  cited  for  leader-  don’t  let  them  down. 


ship  which  has  established  the  Item 
as  “one  of  the  most  energetic  and 


Stout  Speaks 

Frank  Stout,  writer  for  the 


most  propessive  weeklies  in  Penn-  Scranton  (Pa.)’  Tribune,  said  the 


sylvania.” 

Better  Writing  Awards 


$150,000,000  now  being  spent  by 
the  United  States  on  propaganda 


Winners  of  first  awards  in  the  abroad  is  being  “mishandled  in  a 
Better  Writing  contest  were  an-  jungle  of  bureauracy.” 


nounced  as  follows,  in  two  circu¬ 
lation  divisions: 


Mr.  Stout,  who  worked  for  the 
State  Department’s  International 
Press  Division  as  a  desk  man  and 


Editorials-J.  E.  lloltainger,  Altoona  LiJviMon  as  a  ucsK  man  d 

Mirror;  and  Richard  .A.  Swank,  Dun-  White  HoUse  reporter,  WrOte 


caHHoH  Record.  series  of  five  articles  shortly  after 

Uxal  columns  —  non  Kizer*  Easton  ...  ..i,  -r  ♦!.  *  ir  u 

Express;  and  Arthur  A.  Ingoglta,  Bed’  joining  tnC  Tribune  St&u  whicn  re- 

ford  Gasette.  Siulted  in  an  investigation  by  a 

Oovemnicnt  news — Charles  V\'.  Ettin-  Hr,, siihrnmmittfc 
Her,  Allentorcn  Morning  Call;  and  Peter  *TOUSe  SUDCOmmittee 
L.  Stevenson,  Lock  Haven  Express.  He  Said  the  Statl 


L.  Stevenson,  Lock  Haven  Express.  He  Said  the  State  Department 

liTnWrand '°Stai^’f  T’  cffie. 

r>  _  it4:  Infr^rma^inii  liivicirtn 


TouMnda  Daily  Rt'tdcti*. 

Human  interest — William  S.  Dickson, 
^Hstmvn  Democrat;  and  Elizal>eth  G. 
Collins.  Conshohorken  Recorder. 

n  omen’s  activities — Doris  la-ecte,  /!/• 
/rsfott'i!  Sunday  Call-Chronicle;  and 
.Naomi  E.  Woolevcr.  Williamsport  Ca- 
settr  and  Bulletin. 


DM:  'an7\\-illi.w'l’.*'’Densham.  memoranda 


ClearEcld  Pro/jress. 

spot  news — Fred  C.  Selby.  Pottstoun 
•m’ffMrv.’  ,ind  Peter  L.  Stevens^m,  Lock 
nax’cn  H.rpress. 


W  anrrw^ Vm/fer.’’  ShippeUbnrg  of  Newspaj^r  Edi 

^fvs-Chronicip.  tors.  Other  officers  are:  Melville 
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“Newspapers  must  close  the  gap 
between  themselves  and  the  public 
on  the  great  issues  of  today  if  they 
are  to  regain  and  maintain  their 
effectiveness  as  molders  of  opin¬ 
ion,”  James  A.  Wechsler,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Post,  said  May  13 
in  a  lecture  at  City  College  of  New 
York. 

This  was  the  fourth  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  lectures  which  honor 
the  late  John  H.  Finley,  former 
president  of  City  College  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

“There  is  a  growing  lack  of 
sensitivity  to  public  opinion  in  the 
newspaper  of  today,”  Mr.  Wechsler 
said.  “This  had  led  to  a  dearth 
of  genuine  crusading  in  current 
American  journalism.” 

Turning  to  what  be  believes  to 
be  another  important  change  need¬ 
ed  in  the  press  of  tomorrow,  Mr. 
Wechsler  said.  “There  must  be  a 
Liberal  and/or  Democratic  count¬ 
erbalance  to  the  present  Republi¬ 
can  domination  of  the  nation’s 


“However,”  he  added,  “no  news¬ 
paper  should  operate  on  a  party 
line — whether  it  be  the  line  of 
John  L.  Lewis  or  United  States 
Steel.” 


Oregonian  Receives 
Izaak  Walton  Award 

Portland,  Ore. — ^The  Portland 
Oregonian  is  the  recipient  of  an 
award  from  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  for  its  “pene¬ 
trating  and  enlightening  analysis” 
of  water  management  problems  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  praticularly 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 


Herbert  Lundy,  associate  editor, 
accepted  the  award  at  the  League’s 
recent  meeting  in  Tulsa.  The  cita¬ 
tion  also  mentioned  the  paper’s 
editorial  campaign  of  “public  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  destructive  results  to 
be  expected  from  construction  of 
impassable  dams,  which  migrating 
fish  could  not  negotiate,  in  the  two 
fruitful  tributaries  of  the  lower 
Columbia.” 


-  o 
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Only  Your  Press  and  conditions 


.  '  ■  ’  its  Information  Division, 

iiam  S.  Dickson,  “The  OWI  people  who  lacked 
experience,  qualifications  and 
Doris  I.eetc,  Al-  zeal  for  work  outside  of  govern- 
iViiHamspo'rt  Ga'l  "’^nt  hang  on  to  their  federal  jobs 
and  today  are  tying  propaganda 


indecision  and  fear.” 

Joseph  Agor,  managing  editor, 
Shamokin  News  -  Dispatch,  was 


can  determine  it . . .  but  regard¬ 
less  of  the  gauge  required, 
TINGUE,  BROWN 
has  it  between  .012"  and  .120" 


Public  Sci^icc— Xel.son  Weiser,  Alien-  elected  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
Chronicle ;  _ail(l  H.  T.  vnnisi  NIrf*ii/cnantf»r  IhHi. 


Check  this  complete  line  of  press  packing  which  offers  the  proper 
gauges  or  comkination  of  gauges  for  every  press  condition. 


n^}  ,  — elites.  Johnsto.cn  p_  J-erguson,  Philadelphia  Bulle- 

o^rnioiraf,  and  Darrv  l-rvc.  Thomas  ...  ,  ^  wi  • 

'VTiiteman  an.i  Waiiiam  Miller.  Lairobe  vicepresident;  Jerome  Wein¬ 


stein,  State  College  Centre  Daily 
Times,  secretary-treasurer. 

Gannett  Admen  See  s.  Mciivaine,  editor, 

Downingtown  Archive,  was  elected 
SpaperS  on  Top  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
in  Y. —  The  feel-  Women’s  Press  Association. 

'ng  that  newspapers  this  year  will  ■ 

S'ng^’MVldvelfising^  media’’ was  Skewes  GrOUp  BuyS 
generally  expressed  at  last  week’s  Daily  Corinthian 
Spnng  conference  of  Gannett  Corinth.  Miss.  —  James  H  . 

advertising  executives  Skewes  and  associates  of  Meridian, 
Miss.,  have  acquired  ownership  of 
Irving  H.  Fitch,  ad  manager  of  the  Daily  Corinthian  from  Aaron 
•he  Rochester  Democrat  and  Robinson  of  Jackson,  Tenn.  and  his 


COMBINO — An  extremely  durable 
clean  printing  laminated  blanket. 
Gauges  .062".  .0e3".  .093". 
"TINGUE"  COATED  FELT  —  For 
those  who  prefer  a  softer  packing. 
Gauges  .083",  .093". 

UNCOATED  WOOL  FELT— Gauges 
.063".  .072".  .083". 

TOP— Drawsheet  is  firm,  durable, 
economical  and  of  long  life.  Gaug¬ 
es  .016",  .025",  .030". 

GOLD  TYM PAN— Drawsheet  —  An 
old  favorite  for  flat  bed  presses. 
Gauge  .012". 

IMPROVED  SATISFACTION  —  A 

fabric  impregnated  with  "Neo¬ 
prene"  and  coated  with  "Calva- 
.  prene."  Gauges  .029",  .026",  .030". 


STERLING— The  latest  plastic  draw- 
sheet.  Gauge  .025". 

CUSHION  CORK*  — A  highly  re¬ 
silient  underpacking.  Gauges  .099" 
♦o  .085". 

TINGUCORK*  — Much  firmer  than 
"CUSHION  CORK"  and  preferred 
where  precision  plates  are  avail¬ 
able.  Gauges  .032",  .055"  to  .086". 
KORKER* — Under  Blanket  for  older 
type  presses  or  where  an  unfayor. 
able  mechanical  condition  exists. 
Gauges  .058"  to  .070’. 
FOUNDATION— A  firm,  durable 
oilproof  under  packing  laminated 
by  duPont  with  "Neoprene".  Gaug¬ 


es  .032",  .040".  .053’ 
.120". 

•  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Chronicle  and  the  Times-Union,  associates.  It  is  a  five-day  after- 
ih  summarizing  the  conference,  noon  and  Sunday  newspaper.  An 


recognized  that  “television  is  tak-  announcement  of  the  sale,  which 
“ig  a  certain  percentage  of  the  ad-  was  arranged  by  Allan  Kandcr, 


yertising  dollar.  But  yet,  television  said  C.  B.  McAbee,  editor,  and 
<»  Very  expensive,  and  advertisers  Pat  Dunne,  advertising  manager, 
feeling  their  way  along  before  would  continue  in  their  present 
investing  too  heavily.”  jobs. 
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Institute  at  Paris 

continued  from  page  11 


meet  at  one  of  the  first  of  such 
conferences.  Programs  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  journalists  would  also 
be  examined,  with  possible  organ¬ 
izing  of  the  handling  of  such  ex¬ 
changes.  The  Press  Center  would 
be  built  up  in  order  to  become  an 
authoritative  information  bureau 
for  journalists  and  students. 

In  the  discussion  o  f  Institute 
policy  which  followed  Mr.  Mar- 
kel  said  he  strongly  hoped  it  would 
develop  along  lines  of  practical 
work,  research,  organization  of 
meetings. 

Canham's  Views 


the  activities  of  news  agencies 
could  not  be  over-encouraged.  The 
editorial  policy  o  f  Reuters  was 
simply  to  define,  to  provide  an 
unbiased,  efficient  and  reliable 
news  service  to  newspapers,  news 
agencies  and  broadcasting  organi¬ 
zations  everywhere.  The  total 
Reuter  staff  approached  2,000,  and 
of  these  200  were  staff  correspond¬ 
ents  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 
More  than  half  a  million  words  a 
day  come  into  the  head  office  to  be 
dealf  with. 


Erwin  Canham,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  was  “deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  excellent  start 
made”  but  hoped  it  would  not  de¬ 
velop  into  a  body  voting  resolu¬ 
tions  “never  afterwards  read  or 
acted  upon.” 

William  D.  Clark  of  the  London 
Observer  appealed  for  something 
to  be  done  for  the  backward  press, 
such  as  the  African  press. 

The  luncheon  guest  on  the  first 
day  was  M.  Robert  Schuman, 
French  Foreign  Minister,  who  said: 

“You  are  a  power,  a  great 
power,  an  international  power.  To¬ 
day  public  opinion  is  informed  not 
only  by  national  papers  but  by 
international  papers,  for  papers 
penetrate  other  countries  and  are 
often  listened  to  more  than  native 
papers.  There  is  an  independence 
of  public  opinion.  Journalism  has 
its  responsibilities,  and  you  are 
here  to  serve  a  great  cause.  Let 
me  assure  you  with  all  my  heart 
of  my  wish  for  your  complete 
success.” 

Mr.  Canham  took  the  chair  at 
the  afternoon  session  when  the 
representatives  of  four  major  inter¬ 
national  news  agencies  explained 
methods  of  working  and  principles 
that  guided  them  in  their  daily 
task.  The  speakers  were;  Walton 
A.  Cole,  editor  of  Reuters;  John 
Lloyd.  London  bureau  chief.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  G.  Pipal,  European 
manager  of  the  United  Press;  and 
M.  P  i  z  a  n  ,  secretary-general  of 
Agence  France  Presse. 

Mr.  Cole  said  editor-interest  in 


.Agencies  Don’t  Offend 

“It  is  rarely  the  news  agency 
which  offends  by  over-smart  in¬ 
terpretations  o  f  so-called  inside 
revelations.”  said  Mr.  Cole. 
“When  enough  newspaper  cable 
editors  can  prefer  a  factual  story 
to  the  slick  rewrite,  confident  that 
in  so  doing  they  will  not  be  repri¬ 
manded  for  using  a  duller  story 
than  is  published  by  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  then  there  will  begin  to  be 
a  premium  on  factual  representa¬ 
tion  instead  of  on  feverish  writing. 
It  is  in  fever  that  delirium  be¬ 
gins.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  welcomed  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  I.P.l.  with  its  regional,  na¬ 
tional  and  international  contacts. 
AP  served  something  like  5,500 
newspapers.  As  to  sensationalism, 
agencies  had  to  give  newspapers 
what  they  demanded,  but  over-col¬ 
oring  was  always  avoided. 

Mr.  Pipal  stressed  complete  in¬ 
dependence  of  agencies.  “The  more 
accurate,  more  readable  report  is 
the  condition  of  competition,”  he 
said. 

M.  Pizan  reminded  hearers  that, 
with  its  predecessor,  Havas,  his 
agency  was  the  oldest  of  agencies. 
The  French  agency  worked  under 
disadvantages;  transmission  to  Jo¬ 
hannesburg  cost  the  equivalent  of 
4  francs  from  London,  but  from 
Paris,  46  francs  a  word.  Countries 
like  the  U.  S.  had  a  great  number 
of  newspapers  to  support  an 
agency,  whereas  France  had  not. 

Language  Barrier 

In  the  discussion  that  followed, 
Oscar  Poliak  of  the  Arheiter  Zeit- 
ung,  Vienna,  Austria,  complained 
news  agencies  sent  men  to  Austria 
who  could  not  speak  the  language 
and  relied  on  fifth-rate  local  jour¬ 


nalists  to  read  the  papers  for  them, 
nor  did  they  come  with  much  real 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  country  and  their 
reporting  was  biased.  He  said  they 
should  be  better  trained  before 
they  left  their  home  country.  Mr. 
Cole  in  replying  pointed  out  that 
no  Reuter  correspondent  was  sent 
to  a  country  without  being  able 
to  speak  the  language  fluently,  and 
it  was  a  policy  to  leave  a  man  to 
reside  some  time  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Lloyd  denied  there  was  any 
bias  in  genuine  agency  reporting. 
Charles  Eade,  London  Sunday  Dis¬ 
patch,  complained  that  American 
agencies  were  dominated  by  Amer¬ 
ican  news  needs  in  their  reports. 

A.  A.  Hayles,  the  Mail,  Madras, 
India,  did  not  think  agencies  were 
providing  a  balanced  picture  of 
India. 

Mr.  Canham,  summing  up,  said 
he  considered  the  session  had  been 
very  useful  because  it  had  induced 
a  number  of  editors  to  say  in  the 
presence  of  their  fellows  what  they 
had  wanted  to  say  to  agencies. 
Editors  would  get  the  service  they 
wanted  if  they  would  go  on  defin¬ 
ing  it  and  saying  it  to  the  agencies. 

News  from  Ruvsia 


The  morning  session  May  15  was 
devoted  to  news  from  Russia  and 
opened  with  something  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  hushed  court.  The 
International  Press  Institute  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  report  on  the  subject. 

A  panel  of  four  experts  on  Rus¬ 
sian  affairs,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  M.  W.  Brctscher,  editor  of 
the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  of  Zur¬ 
ich,  Switzerland,  faced  the  aud¬ 
ience  of  editors.  The  panel  con¬ 
sisted  of  Edward  Crankshaw,  Lon¬ 
don  Observer,  Andre  Pierre,  Le 
Monde,  Paris;  Melvyn  Lasky,  Der 
Monat,  Berlin;  and  Walter  Kolarz, 
B.B.C.,  London. 


Press  Production  Recorders 


■ 


for  better  cost  accounting  .  .  .  accurate 
printing  quotations  .  .  .  efficient 
press  production 


I  lectric  Tachometers  give  a  com¬ 
plete,  entirely  automatic  record  of 
the  operation  of  every  press  includ¬ 
ing  press  speed  at  any  time;  number 
of  impressions  per  minute  or  hour; 
total  production  in  a  given  time; 
lime  out  for  form  changes,  etc. 

Details  on  re<iuest. 


M.  Bretscher  declared  it  a  pure¬ 
ly  professional  inquiry,  “not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  political  ideas  or 
idealogical  differences  between 
East  and  West  or  the  cold  war.” 
By  what  means  could  the  press  of 
the  world  get  better  news  covering 
on  Russia?  Restrictions  had  re¬ 
duced  correspondents  in  Moscow 
to  seven,  five  for  agencies,  one  for 
the  New  York  Times,  and  one  for 
the  Sunday  Times.  All  but  three 
,  are  married  to  women  who  are 
Soviet  citizens  forbidden  to  leave 
the  country. 

Mr.  Crankshaw  admitted  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  news  from  Russia, 
at  least  by  ordinary  means.  But 
I  information  could  be  got.  “To 
I  cope  with  news  from  Russia  one 
;  has  to  adopt  an  entirely  new  atti¬ 
tude. 
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“No  news  about  Russia  can  be 
presented  without  comment.  The 
fact  is  Russian  news  is  arrived  at 
only  after  a  good  deal  of  thought 
and  putting  together  all  kinds  of 
little  bits  acquired  over  the  years 
which  may  enable  one  to  form  a 
judgment.  It  is  a  process  of  think¬ 
ing  aloud,  and  the  reader  should 
be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
writer.  This  may  be  taxed  as  not 


being  newspaper  writing,  but 
monthly  or  periodical  review 
writing.” 

Miss  S-Y'ear  Plans 
M.  Pierre  said  the  difficulty  for 
a  foreign  editor  to  get  exact  infor¬ 
mation  on  Russia  is  greater  than 
ever  and  is  growing  greater  day  by 
day.  In  the  economic  domain,  un¬ 
til  1950,  the  Soviet  government 
had  published  five-year  plans,  pro¬ 
viding  something  fundamental  to 
go  on.  Since  1951,  said  M.  Pierre, 
we  were  in  the  dark,  and  did  not 
know  whether  there  was  a  new 
plan,  though  he  thought  there  was. 
Results  compared  with  the  prev¬ 
ious  year  are  published  every  three 
months,  but  in  percentages,  not 
totals.  No  census  has  been  taken 
since  19.J9,  so  the  number  of  the 
population  is  not  known.  Secrecy 
is  pushed  so  far  that  there  is  no 
telephone  directory,  and  no  detail¬ 
ed  plan  of  the  Soviet  capital.  Col¬ 
lection  of  economic  news  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  spying. 

M.  Pierre  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  maintain  a  correspondent 
in  Moscow,  where  they  dispose 
only  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
and  cannot  send  out  even  what 
they  print.  Dispatches  are  held  up 
by  a  censor,  whose  existence  is 
blandly  denied. 

Mr.  Lasky  said  editors  should 
ask  themselves  the  question,  “What 
are  the  elements  of  an  informed 
public  opinion,  and  what  must  the 
public  know  about  Soviet  Russia 
to  be  informed?”  A  new  concept 
of  news  was  required.  He  tried  out 
•as  a  beginning  to  a  long  series  an 
article  by  a  correspondent  just 
returned  from  Moscow.  A  reader 
sent  him  a  list  of  122  errors  in  the 
article,  errors  of  fact,  of  place, 
rivers  in  the  wrong  place,  capitals 
in  wrong  provinces.  Everything  had 
to  be  printed  with  background,  and 
sometimes  25-year-old  background 
had  been  necessary.  The  historical 
tipproach  was  also  the  news  ap¬ 
proach.  Refugees  had  to  be  used 
with  circumspection.  Headline  ma¬ 
terial  is  sought  from  them.  There 
is  news  in  books.  For  accurate  re¬ 
porting  of  Russia  new  methods  are 
needed. 

Mr.  Kolarx  said  Soviet  publica¬ 
tions  were  still  the  most  valuable 
source  of  news.  The  Soviet  pre» 
is  not  intended  to  carry  news,  it 
is  all  propaganda  material,  but 
often  the  news  is  there,  it  may  be 
in  pictures,  in  advertisements.  A 
telephone  number  disclosed  that 
control  of  reporting  of  sattelite 
countries  had  been  removed  from 
the  Foreign  Office  to  a  special  de¬ 
partment  dealing  with  domestic 
peoples.  A  new  medal  for  police 
officit^ls  for  courage  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice  in  liquidating  gangs  of  bandits 
and  robbers,  revealed  a  crime 
wave.  Scrutiny  of  a  list  showed 
three  Republics  had  ceased  to  ex- 

Erik  Reger  of  Der  Tagesspiegel, 
Berlin,  during  question  time,  said 
more  could  be  learned  about  Rus¬ 
sia  by  observation  from  Berlin, 
where  there  was  closer  contact. 
{Continued  on  page  47) 
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continued  from  page  46 

Lord  Ismay,  Secretary  general 
of  N.A.T.O.  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  the  second  day’s  luncheon. 

Critics  of  the  Press 
A.  P.  Wadsworth,  editor  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  presented  a 
panel  of  “lions:”  Denis  Brogan, 
British  political  scientist  and  his¬ 
torian;  Irwin  Edman,  Johnsonian 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Columbia 
University;  Salvador  de  Madariaga, 
Spanish  statesman,  diplomat  and 
historian,  former  Ambassador  to 
Washington  and  Paris;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Rappard,  Swiss  political 
scientist. 

Prof.  Brogan,  the  first  lion, 
roared,  “There  is  not  a  single 
paper  any  day  which  does  not  con¬ 
tain  one  gross  error  of  fact.”  He 
mentioned  lack  of  care  in  distin¬ 
guishing  millions  and  billions, 
points  of  the  compass,  figures  gen¬ 
erally.  “I  think  the  standard  of 
sub-editing  has  gone  down.  It  is 
worse  than  20  years  ago,  as  that 
was  worse  than  before  1914.  You 
cannot  any  longer  open  a  news¬ 
paper  and  assume  that  the  figures, 
names,  and  so  on  are  correct.  The 
reporter  of  today  brings  an  inno¬ 
cent  eye,  he  does  not  bring  the 
automatic  scepticism — that  cannot 
be  right,  for  such  and  such 
reason.” 

For  M.  de  Madariaga,  freedom 
was  all  important  for  the  press. 
“Unless  we  have  freedom  of  the 
press  we  have  nothing  at  all  in  a 
country.  It  is  to  me  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  all  freedom.” 
The  press  was  to  be  judged  by  the 
way  it  was  the  historian  of  the 
moment.  If  we  did  not  know  what 
was  happening  today  we  should 
not  be  prepared  for  tomorrow. 
The  demand  of  the  day  was  for 
facts.  There  were  newspapers  he 
considered  bad,  bad  for  their  coun¬ 
try.  Crime,  personality,  sports, 
people  wanted  these,  but  up  to  a 
point. 

Prof.  Edman  said  lions  some¬ 
times  got  tired  of  eating  Christians, 
and  newspapers  were  working 
under  trying  circumstances.  For 


•AT  PARIS  MEETING — George  Pipal,  at  left.  I’nilcd  Press  business 
manager  for  Europe,  confers  with  .Alfredo  .Silva-Carvallo  of  La  I’liion, 
Valparaiso,  Chile. 


from  many  sides  and  to  think 
rather  deeply  on  it  before  coming 
to  a  decision.  On  a  popular  paper 
where  editions  are  coming  out 
every  hour,  we  do  have  to  make 


how  much  interest  to  the  reader, 
and  having  made  the  decision,  he 
must  report  accurately,  objectively 
and  avoid  editorializing.  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  did  not  know  of  any  opera- 


rather  rapid  decisions.  The  uni-  tional  code  one  could  follow.  One 


versity  man  does  not  make  these 
decisions  quite  as  quickly  as  those 
trained  in  newspaper  work  from 
say  the  age  of  16.  The  second 
point  is,  there  are  fifty  million 
people  in  the  country,  and  not 
many  of  them  have  been  to  uni¬ 
versities,  and  the  big  popular  news¬ 
papers  with  sales  running  into  mil¬ 
lions  are  producing  papers  for 
such  people.  The  man  educated 


thing  he  found  difficult  was  to 
maintain  theoretical  objectivity. 
One  of  the  most  important  facts 
to  work  with  today  is  Soviet  affairs 
or  communist  activities  in  a  free 
world.  It  is  hard  to  be  objective  , 
about  it.  The  easiest  and  most  pop¬ 
ular  would  be  to  be  against  any-  i 
thing  Moscow  favors.  But  it  would  1 
not  be  the  right  way.  ! 

Editing  in  the  home  office  is 


at  a  university  finds  himself  at  a  often  done  by  people  who  have  | 
disadvantage  because  he  cannot  never  been  correspondents  them- 


see  into  the  minds  of  the  masses 
of  men  and  women  who  have  not 
been  to  universities.” 

Foreign  Correspondents 
The  last  day  of  the  Assembly 
devoted  its  morning  session  to  the 

work  of  foreign  correspondents, . .  ,  . 

with  M.  Herbert  Tingsten,  editor  '''“"‘y  ‘^e  institutions  of  the 

of  Dagens  Nyheter,  of  Stockholm,  greater,  but  he  is  also 


selves,  and  who  do  not  always  j 
understand  the  problems  of  the  | 
man  in  the  field.  How  long  should  I 
a  correspondent  stay  in  a  country  i 
is  hard  to  decide.  After  a  long  | 
time  his  knowledge  is  greater,  his 
contacts  more  numeious,  his  fam- 


likely  to  have  prejudices  and  lose 
the  ability  to  size  up  the  basic 
importance  of  a  story. 

Mr.  Norman  declared,  “accord¬ 
ing  to  British  practice,  the  corres¬ 
pondent  abroad  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  facts;  the  views  are 


in  the  chair 

The  panel  of  correspondents  was 
composed  of: 

J.  Huizinga,  London  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Nieuwe  Rotter- 
damsc  Courant,  Rotterdam,  Neth- 
better  or  for  worse,  he  said,  books  erlands:  Gerald  Norrnan,  Paris  cor-  thought  out  at  the  head  office, 
were  becoming  archeological  sped-  respondent  of  the  Times,  London:  often  in  the  course  of  discussion 
mens  and  everyone  read  news-  1-  Sulzberger,  chief  foreign  ^t  an  editorial  board,  and  are  pre¬ 
papers.  Newspapers  had  to  be  en-  correspondent,  the  New  York  rented,  usually  anonymously,  as 
tertaining.  Exaggerations  were  to  Times,  and  Robert  Guillain,  for-  t^g  considered  opinion  of  the  news- 
be  avoided  in  reporting,  especially  *^‘80  correspondent  of  Le  Monde,  paper,  a  correspondent  should 
in  the  present  state  of  political  and  Huizinga  said  a  foreign  cor-  never  take  sides.  I  regard  the 

economic  emergencies  where  the  respondent  had  to  make  up  his  antithesis  between  news  and  inter¬ 
future  of  private  lives  depended  on  mind  whether  to  concentrate  on  pretation  as  somewhat  unreal,  un- 
public  events.  news,  go  scoop  hunting,  or  do  in-  interpretation  is  taken  to  in- 

M.  Rappard  saw  two  conditions  terpretive  comment.  He  finally  de-  dude  speculation  or  the  reproduc- 
necessary  for  a  satisfactory  paper:  tided  on  interpretive  comnient.  If  jion  of  local  comment.” 
it  must  be  interesting  and  it  must  one  got  news  of  an  appointment  y|,  Guillain,  who  is  a*  roving 
be  independent.  The  Neue  Zurcher  before  it  became  official  he  doubted  correspondent  moving  from  coun- 
2eitung  had  been  cited  as  one  of  whether  it  affected  circulation.  He  tj-y  to  country,  found  -  the  ideal  in 
the  best  newspapers.  believed  the  correspondent  served  Being  let  alone  by  his  home  office. 

In  the  discussions  that  followed  his  own  paper  better  by  leaving  ^as  against  shooting  a  corres- 
the  question  of  university-trained  news  hunting  and  semp  hunting  pondent  off  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
men  arose.  Charles  Eade,  London  aside  and  concentrating  on  ^e  xime  should  be  allowed  for  a  cer- 
Sunday  Dispatch,  declared:  “I  full-time  occupation  of  interpretive  tain  amount  of  study,  if  possible, 
would  say  there  are  two  weak-  comment.  before  leaving.  Embassy  hospital¬ 

ers  in  university  men.  First,  a  Mr.  Sulzberger  said  that  with  a  ity  to  the  roving  corresj^ndent 
university  education  probably  big  story  the  correspondent  has  to  was  not  always  a  good  thing  for 
causes  a  man  to  study  a  question  know  just  how  long  it  should  be,  getting  stories  of  the  country. 
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PROMOTION 


Doing  Things  for  People 
Wins  Friends  for  Paper 


By  T.  S.  Irvir 


“When  you  are  doing  things 
for  people,  you  are  engaged  in 
pleasant  work  and  you  are  making 
friends  for  your  paper.” 

That’s  as  good  a  definition  of 
promotion  as  we  have  ever  come 
across.  It’s  by  Walter  Humphrey, 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Press,  and  it  appears  in  a  piece 
he  wrote  for  the  May  issue  of 
“Scripps-Howard  News,”  monthly 
employe  magazine  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Humphrey  is 
speaking  specifically  about  edi¬ 
torial  promotion,  or  what  is  per¬ 
haps  better  called  these  days  pub¬ 
lic  service  promotion.  But  his 
definition  can  be  broadened  to 
cover  advertising  promotion  as 
well.  When  you  provide  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  his  agency  with  market 
or  media  information,  or  with  case 
history  information  that  helps  him 
solve  his  peculiar  problem,  you 
are,  after  all,  doing  something  for 
him,  too.  And  in  doing  it,  you 
are  making  a  friend. 

Scattered  through  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  piece,  which  discusses  the 
news  value  of  promotion  as  prac¬ 
ticed  on  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  are 
some  mighty  pertinent  remarks: 

“Editorial  promotion  is  based 
on  ideas  .  .  .  ideas  that  make  peo¬ 
ple  talk  and  read  your  paper.  .  .  . 
As  editors,  we  quite  naturally  fall 
into  the  pattern.  We’ve  got  to 
have  some  promotional  blood  in 
our  veins,  or  we  miss  the  boat.” 

“The  new  name  for  editorial 
promotion  is  newspaper  public 
service.  The  switch  is  proper  and 
accurate.  Under  either  name,  I 
believe  in  it  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  job  we  do,  and  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant  in  our  over-all  responsi¬ 
bility  to  our  readers  and  our  com¬ 
munities  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  it. 

“Yes,  public  service,  in  the 
thousand  little  ways  we  perform  it 
on  our  newspapers,  is  the  source 
of  much  of  the  good  reputation 
we  may  enjoy.  The  big  stunts  we 
perform  are  important,  but  it’s 
those  many  little  things  that  pay 
off  in  good  will  and  respect.  .  .  . 
You  see,  we  are  giving  the  people 
something  they  want  and  often 
something  they  need.  So  to  them, 
the  little  things  become  big.” 

“On  the  Press,  we  have  no  pro¬ 
motion  editor,  no  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  The  amount  of  money 
available  for  specific  promotion  is 
very  small.  However,  '.he  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  practically  every 
member  of  our  staff  is  a  promo¬ 
tion  editor  and  our  editorial  de¬ 
partment  is  a  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.” 

“Promotion  does  make  news. 


.  .  .  I  believe  in  it  for  any  news¬ 
paper,  if  it  is  built  around  the 
thesis  of  public  service.  The  good 
newspaper  is  a  good  citizen.  .  .  . 
Public  service  anchors  a  news¬ 
paper  to  the  town,  gives  it  a 
warmth  of  personality,  makes  it 
more  worth  its  salt  as  a  citizen. 
Well  and  unselfishly  performed, 
it’s  the  soul  of  the  newspaper.” 

When  an  editor  can  talk  this 
way,  and  sincerely  mean  what  he 
says,  then  you  know  that  promo¬ 
tion  has  come  a  long  way  in  the 
newspaper  organization.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  realized 
this  last  week  in  Louisville  when 
four  important  managing  editors 
talked  to  them  along  lines  not  un¬ 
like  Mr.  Humphrey’s. 

The  best  promotion  manager 
any  newspaper  can  have,  as  we 
have  so  often  said  in  this  space, 
is  its  editor  or  its  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  But  the  job  of  promotion  to¬ 
day  has  become  so  large  and  so 
demanding  and  so  specialized,  as 
has  become  the  job  of  editing  a 
newspaper,  that  the  editorial  side 
must  have  the  skilled  help  of  the 
promotion  side  to  perform  this 
part  of  the  job. 

Mr.  Humphrey’s  piece  will  com¬ 
fort  lots  of  promotion  men  around 
the  country.  It  will  also  inform 
them.  Better,  it  will  inform  their 
editors  and  their  publishers. 


NNPA  DIRECTORS,  old  and  new,  in  huddle  with  host  chairman, 
Douglas  Comette,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times.  Left  to  right, 
seated — B.  1.  Simmons,  Tampa  Tribune;  Mr.  Comette;  Lyndon  West, 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Standing — Clifford  Shaw,  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  newly-elected;  William  S.  Eager,  Montreal  Star;  Fred  How- 
enstine,  Indianapolis  Star  &  News,  newly-elected,  and  Bert  Stoipe, 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 


That  Flood  of  '52 

The  special  28-page  tabloid 
section  which  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  issued  to  record  and 
commemorate  “The  Flood  of  ’52” 
makes  a  peculiarly  powerful  com¬ 
munity  promotion.  It  tells  the 
story,  in  print  and  picture,  of  the 
flood  and  of  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  people  of  Omaha  and  Council 
Bluffs  to  save  themselves,  their 
neighbors  and  their  belongings 


from  its  watery  destruction. 

But  the  big  thing  that  comes 
through  to  you  and  stays  with  you 
as  you  read  it  is  the  powerful 
community  spirit  that  welded  these 
people  together  into  a  great  hu¬ 
man  army  embattled  against  an 
enraged  natural  force.  This  is  the 
kind  of  spirit  that  fills  you  with 
pride.  You  get  it  in  the  ads  in 
the  section,  too.  Indeed,  these 
may  well  serve  as  a  text  for  the 
kind  of  public  relations  ads  com¬ 
panies  ought  to  be  doing  all  the 
time,  not  only  after  a  flood. 

In  the  face  of  this  kind  of  a 
spirit,  so  well  told  in  this  section, 
the  World-Herald  doesn’t  have  to 
worry  with  market  stories  or  sta¬ 
tistics  for  a  while.  Any  commun¬ 
ity  that  can  do  what  this  commun¬ 
ity  did  is  going  to  be  in  business 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 


ucts — tires,  batteries,  accessories — 
in  48  cities  in  the  six  New  England 
states.  It  covers  distribution 
through  1,596  automotive  outlets 
— 631  gasoline  service  stations,  154 
independent  repair  shops,  663  new 
car  dealers,  and  148  automotive 
stores.  This  sample  represents  28 
per  cent  of  all  automotive  outlets 
in,  the  region. 


*  *  * 


In  the  Bag 

The  second  annual  survey  of 
retail  distribution  of  automotive 
products  in  New  England  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  distributed,  in  the 
form  of  a  60-page  book,  by  the 
New  England  Newspapers  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  Boston.  The  sur¬ 
vey  covers  retail  distribution  of 
167  brands  of  automotive  prod¬ 


New  York  Mirror  puts  two 
items  together  in  a  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  promotional  folder  to  tell 
“why  the  New  York  Mirror  is 
America’s  second  largest  newspa¬ 
per.”  One  is  a  Mirror  editorial 
on  the  steel  seizure  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  ran  as  an  advertisement  in 
239  papers  in  177  cities  over  the 
country.  The  other  is  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  award  to  Fred  Packer, 
the  Mirror’s  editorial  cartoonist. 

<t>  *  * 

When  Dorothy  Randall  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun  -  Telegraph's 
women’s  page  ran  an  item  recently 
offering  a  new  fragrance  sample  to 
the  first  1,000  women  writing  in 
for  it,  things  happened.  Mainly, 
more  than  4,000  women  wrote  in, 
and  Miss  Randall  was  literally 
swamped.  She  had  to  yell  for 
help — and  got  it,  too.  From  her 
husband,  a  Pittsburgh  engineer. 
So  the  Sun-Telegraph  is  out  with 
a  cute  promotional  folder  showing 
husband  helping  wife,  “Greater 
Love  Hath  No  Man”  being  the 
apt  headline,  and  proving  what  a 
great  medium  it  is,  too. 

*  s|<  * 


PROMOTION  EXHIBIT  attracts  three:  Left  to  right — James  Bums, 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press;  Mel  Barker,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  and  Ed 
Templin,  Lexington  Herald-Leader. 


Spring  in  Spokane  must  have  a 
special  charm.  At  least,  you  get 
that  -feeling  from  a  folder  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  and  Daily  Chronicle  sent  out- 
The  copy  on  “Sales  that  bloom  in 
the  Spring”  that  wraps  itself 
around  a  reprint  of  the  papers 
current  ad  in  the  trade  books  is 
lyrical,  but  informative,  and  good 
reading.  And  the  line  in  the  ad. 
“The  Spokane  market  just  na¬ 
turally  sells  itself!”  is  a  hum¬ 
dinger. 
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back  for  3x5  plastic  slates.  These 
can  be  used  for  note  taking,  and 
they  can  be  erased  with  rag  or 
thumb. 

A  Graflex  spokesman  said  he 
had  “no  comment”  when  asked  by 
this  space  whether  the  camera 
would  be  produced  for  civilian 
use,  especially  for  newspapers. 
However,  Capt.  George  Shivers, 
chief,  photo  division.  Signal 
School,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J., 
told  E,&  P  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  available  on  the  civil¬ 
ian  market  “after  the  Army’s 
needs  are  met.”  At  present,  the 
Signal  Corps  has  only  one 
of  these  cameras — the  pre-produc¬ 
tion  model. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Army  Camera  Good, 
Bat  Won  *t  Replace  S.  G. 

By  James  L  Collings 


The  Army  Signal  Corps  has  only  a  few  pictures  are  needed, 
developed,  with  Graflex,  a  new  the  Corps  explains,  and  he  doesn’t 
combat  camera  which  “cannot  be  want  to  wait  until  the  entire  roll 
harmed  by  dust,  light,  fungus,  is  finished,  he  can  slice  off  as 
moisture  or  driving  rain.”  many  exposures  as  he  wants  with 

Those  are  Signal  Corps  quotes,  a  built-in  knife. 

At  the  camera’s  preview  in  Dick  The  service  unit  says  that  the 
Samo’s  New  York  office  several  speed  of  operation  of  this  camera 
weeks  ago  (Hearst  photo  direc-  is  considered  one  of  its  best  fea- 
tor),  there  were  22  press  photog-  tures. 

raphy  biggies  who  saw  it  work.  “Every  time  the  shutter  clicks,” 

These  are  their  quotes:  the  Signal  Corps  states,  “not  only 

“It’s  excellent  for  its  purpose —  is  an  exposure  made,  but  the  film 
combat — but  it  won’t  replace  the  automatically  advances  one  frame 

Speed  Graphic.”  and  the  shutter  is  cocked  for  the  _ 

“It’s  good,  even  though  it  may  next  picture.  film  to  be  transported.  The  cam-  Hoberec 

be  over-gadgeted  for  some  people.  “The  camera  can  be  used  just  era  also  automatically  counts  ex-  ager  for 

In  fact,  I  would  say  it’s  a  bcauti-  as  fast  as  the  operator  can  click  posures.  A  counter  on  the  top  Singai 

ful  camera.  However,  it  has  its  fhe  shutter.  By  shooting  at  1/500  left  side  turns  around  each  time  ings  hea 

limitations  for  press  work.  We  of  a  second,  the  camera  s  top  the  shutter  is  clicked.  When  no  in  Febri 

need  cut  film  for  speed  ”  speed,  he  can  make  10  pictures  film  remains,  a  red  flag  automat-  cisco. 

“It  won’t  replace  the  K-25  or  i"  5  seconds.”  ically  pops  into  the  viewfinder-  to  join 

the  Speed  Graphic,  but  it’s  a  well  The  camera  has  three  lenses:  rangefinder  peephole.”  war  coi 

constructed  camera  and  with  im-  4-inch,  F.2.8;  wide  angle — 2‘/i-  The  camera  has  a  place  on  its  October, 
provements  it  could  be  used  for  inch,  F.4.5,  and  a  long  lens — 8- 
press  work.”  inch,  f.4.  The  lenses  take  series 

“I  think  it’s  a  terrific  job  of  8  filters— 2  yellow,  red,  green  and 
planning  for  combat  purposes.  infra-red. 

For  news  photography,  it  would  Those  who  have  seen  the  cam- 
have  to  have  a  number  of  era  are  impressed  with  the  corn- 
changes.”  bined  viewfinder  - rangefinder 

“It  has  everything  for  combat,  which  adjusts  automatically  for 
but  it  needs  additional  accessories  the  different  lenses.  In  this  way, 
for  press  assignments,  such  as  a  the  cameraman  sees  through  the 
strobe  attachment.”  finder  exactly  what  is  on  the  film. 

“I  would  say  it’s  good  for  sports  For  rapid  action,  the  camera  has 
after  certain  adaptations  and  im-  ®  focusing  scale,  a  depth-of-field 
provements.  It  can’t  match  the  scale  and  a  sports-type  viewfinder 
Speed  Graphic  yet — not  in  its  which  can  be  adjusted  for  the 
present  form.”  lenses. 

Quite  a  Camera  Double  Exposures 

At  any  rate,  the  consensus  was  Another  good  point — you  can’t 
that  this  is  the  nearest  thing  to  "lake  a  double  exposure  with  this 
the  Speed  Graphic  and  that,  in  camera.  “Every  time  the  shutter 
general,  it’s  quite  a  camera,  quite  *s  clicked,”  claims  the  Signal 
a  camera.  Corps,  “the  film  advances  auto- 

According  to  the  Signal  Corps,  matically,  and,  after  10  pictures, 
it  has  these  features:  It  can  work  '^hen  the  spring  is  run  down,  an 
efficiently  40  degrees  below  zero;  exposure  cannot  be  made, 
fully  loaded  and  equipped  with  a  “The  shutter  cannot  be  operated 
4-inch  lens  it  weighs  only  5Vt 


Signal  Corps  Camera 
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Newsprint  Price 

continued  from  page  1 

American  owned  giant  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  held  back.  Some  publish¬ 
ers  said  they  were  hopeful  that  In¬ 
ternational  would  see  the  light  and 
refuse  to  follow  the  crowd.  Once 
before,  it  was  recalled.  Internation¬ 
al  declined  to  go  all  the  way  on  a 
$10  hike  and  its  $6  rise  became 
the  pattern. 

A  few  important  publishers 
rushed  to  Canada  to  plead  with 
their  suppliers  for  reconsideration 
of  the  price  action,  but  nearly  all 
found  they  had  gotten  there  too 
late. 

How  It  Came 

The  manner  in  which  the  price 
move  was  made  provided  an  inter¬ 
esting  story  in  itself.  Some  Ottawa 
sources  said  it  had  been  contem¬ 
plated  for  several  months  and  U.  S. 
publishers  were  cognizant  of  it,  but 
there  was  very  little  substantiation 
of  this  claim.  One  publisher  said 
a  salesman  had  sounded  him  out 
in  January  as  to  paying  more,  and 
he  assumed  other  publishers  were 
being  “conditioned”  likewise,  but 
then  the  whole  subject  was  muffled. 

There  were  rumblings  again  in 
the  corridors  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  during  ANPA  Con¬ 
vention  week,  and  E  &  P  learned 
there  was  a  sharp  divergence  of 
opinion  among  manufacturers. 
Some  wanted  to  stand  firm  and 
absorb  their  increased  costs;  others 
wanted  to  go  all  the  way  to  cover 
increases  claimed  up  to  $18  a  ton; 
and  still  others  held  out  for  com¬ 
promising  at  $10. 

On  Government  Level 

On  Wednesday,  May  14,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  agreement  that  30  days’  ad¬ 
vance  notice  would  be  given,  R.  M. 
Fowler  and  Sydney  Pierce  visited 
Washington  and  advised  Ellis  Ar- 
nall,  director  of  price  stabilization, 
that  the  Canadian  government 
would  not  interfere  with  a  $10  in¬ 
crease  in  price.  Mr.  Fowler  went 
to  Washington,  not  as  president  of 
the  Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada,  but  as  director  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Office  of  Defense  Production. 
Mr.  Pierce  is  minister  of  economic 
affairs.  Thus,  it  was  done  on  a 
governmental  level. 

Mr.  Amall,  a  former  Governor 
of  Georgia,  immediately  sought  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  matter  and  called  in 
his  old  friend,  George  C.  Diggers, 
president  of  Atlanta  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  who  happens  to  be  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  ANPA.  Mr.  Diggers  and 
Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  General 
Manager,  hurried  to  Washington 
on  Friday.  The  news  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  got  out  to  the  press 
Thursday  night. 

Following  the  conference,  Mr. 
Amall  dispatched  a  telegram  to 
C.  D.  Howe,  Canadian  Minister  of 
Defense  Production,  in  which  he 
declared  the  proposed  increase  is 
“shocking  and  alarming.”  Publish- 
-  ers  and  members  of  Congress,  he 
said,  are  very  much  concerned 


and  regard  it  as  unwarranted  and 
improper. 

Reminding  the  Canadian  official 
of  the  disappearance  of  749  news¬ 
papers  in  the  last  20  years,  Mr. 
Arnall  urged  that  the  “matter  be 
revaluated  and  reconsidered  and 
that  the  authorization  for  the  in¬ 
crease  be  rescinded.” 

ANPA’s  Historic  Position 

■A  Diggers-Williams  statement 
explained  that  it  is  the  “historic 
position”  of  ANPA  that  it  does  not 
go  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
solve  the  problems  of  newspapers. 
Dut  in  this  case,  they  said,  “we 
may  be  forced  to  ask  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  act.” 

“We  are  not  prepared  at  this 
moment  to  say  what  form  of  action 
might  be  proposed,”  the  statement 
added. 

Mr.  Williams  devoted  the  week¬ 
end  to  contacting  publishers,  large 
and  small,  and  publisher  associa¬ 
tions  to  sound  out  their  views  on 
possible  governmental  action.  The 
only  power  he  had  to  use,  Mr. 
Amall  had  pointed  out,  was  the 
power  to  impose  import  ceiling 
prices.  Some  Congressmen  de¬ 
manded  sharp  retaliation,  even  to 
cutting  off  defense  business  with 
Canada  and  to  lifting  export  price 
controls  on  materials  going  to  that 
country. 

Canadian  newspaper  headlines 
bristled  with  the  news  that  Minis¬ 
ter  Howe  considered  Mr.  Arnall’s 
message  an  “insult”  because  he  re¬ 
leased  it  to  the  press  before  it  had 
reached  the  addressee.  Dut  this 
at  least  brought  a  specific  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  price  increase. 

$20  Net  Loss  Claimed 

In  his  reply,  Mr.  Howe  said  the 
newsprint  manufacturers’  returns 
had  decreased  in  the  past  year  by 
$20  a  ton,  of  which  $10  represents 
losses  in  exchange  and  increased 
freight  rates  authorized  by  the 
U.  S.  government.  The  other  $10 
loss,  he  said,  resulted  from  in¬ 
creased  labor  rates,  cost  of  raw 
materials  and  other  supplies. 

The  manufacturers,  he  pointed 
out,  propose  to  “share”  the  loss 
equally  with  their  customers,  there¬ 
fore  this  “reasonable  proposal” 
would  not  warrant  use  of  emer¬ 
gency  powers  provided  the  increase 
is  limited  to  $10  a  ton. 

Abitibi  sent  out  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  to  customers  and  this 
listed  (in  this  order)  labor,  ma¬ 
terials,  p  u  1  p  w  o  o  d,  freight  and 
dollar  exchange  as  adding  up  to  a 
$20  a  ton  loss  in  net  return.  Con¬ 
solidated’s  announcement  also 
mentioned  the  increase  was  “only 
half’  of  the  decrease  in  current 
mill  net  return  but  did  not  specify 
the  items  of  loss. 

On  the  subject  of  exchange  loss, 
the  Canadians  calculated  that  the 
$116  price,  put  into  effect  last  July, 
brought  $123.40  Canadian  funds 
at  New  York  (where  all  news¬ 
print  bills  are  payable).  Today, 
with  the  Canadian  dollar  at  a 
premium,  $116  brings  $113.50. 

Loss  in  net  return  due  to  the 
dollar  discount  has  received  special 


Mill  Unions  Seek 
'Substantiar  Boost 

Toronto — A  “substantial  wage 
increase”,  with  double  time  for 
Sunday  work,  will  be  sought  by 
the  unions  in  negotiations  with 
newsprint  manufacturers.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  International  Drother- 
hood  of  Paper  Makers,  the  bar¬ 
gaining  covers  20,000  workers  in 
all  of  the  Ontario  mills,  as  well 
as  those  in  two  mills  in  Quebec 
and  one  in  Manitoba. _ 

mention  in  each  of  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  published  recently  by  Can¬ 
adian  mills.  In  bygone  years  when 
the  exchange  favored  Canada, 
newsprint  mill  reports  would  note 
extra  profit  from  this  source  on 
newsprint  sales. 

During  his  private  talks  in  Can¬ 
ada  with  suppliers,  one  publisher 
informed  E  &  P,  the  mill  owners 
stressed  the  high  price  of  wood  as 
the  basic  element.  Efforts  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  this  item  are 
being  planned,  he  was  told.  As  far 
as  he  could  learn,  this  publisher 
said,  the  June  15  hike  covers  only 
the  wage  boosts  obtained  in  last 
year’s  bargaining  with  mill  work¬ 
ers.  Negotiations  on  new  scales 
are  in  progress  now. 

On  the  basis  of  several  firms’ 
financial  statements  it  has  been 
figured  that  the  profit  margin 
on  a  ton  of  newsprint  at  $116  is 
approximately  $30,  delivered  in 
New  York. 

An  average  newspaper  of  27 
pages  in  1941  consumed  .86c  worth 
of  newsprint,  as  compared  with 
today’s  average  paper  of  36  pages 
which  consumes  2.67c  worth  of 
newsprint.  The  cost  of  newsprint 
in  an  average  Sunday  paper  was 
2.81c  in  1941;  and  8.37c  now. 

Guild  Hits  Discrimination 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild’s  executive  board  joined  in 
the  chorus  of  those  who  charged 
discrimination  against  U.  S.  cus¬ 
tomers,  in  that  the  $10  price  rise 
does  not  apply  to  newsprint  sold 
to  Canadian  newspapers.  There  the 
price  remains  at  $112  a  ton,  plus 
sales  tax.  The  Guild’s  resolution 
suggested  use  of  Alaskan  timber 
reserves  and  development  of  substi¬ 
tute  materials  like  sugar  cane  for 
newsprint  manufacture. 

The  Guild  asked  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  ANPA  and  other  newspaper 
trade  unions  to  get  together  in 
seeking  to  prevent  the  increase 
from  being  put  into  effect. 

Various  forms  of  investigation 
of  the  newsprint  situation  were 
offered  by  Congressional  bodies. 
Senator  Herbert  R.  O’Conor  of 
Maryland  pressed  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  “monopolistic”  aspects  of 
pricing,  asserting  that  American 
money  hides  behind  Canadian  in¬ 
corporation. 

One  Congressman  wanted  im¬ 
mediate  curtailment  o  f  sulphur 
shipments  to  Canada,  but  this  idea 
was  squashed  quickly  because  it 
would  only  result  in  lower  pro¬ 
duction  and  higher  prices. 


S.  F.  Chronicle  Uses 
Editorial  Dynamics 

San  Francisco  —  Introducing 
a  restyled  editorial  page  this  week, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  added 
an  “opposite  editorial”  page  and  a 
Sunday  editorial  page. 

In  the  background  is  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  “the  10-cent  newspaper  is 
here  to  stay”  and  the  probability 
that  customers  here  may  have  to 
pay  more  for  their  daily  paper,” 
said  Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  maanger. 

“We  are  hopeful  of  improving 
our  product  despite  increasing 
costs,”  Mr.  Smith  said. 

Developed  in  dry  runs  and  tests 
conducted  for  nearly  six  months, 
the  new  Chronicle  editorial  page 
provides  flexibility  and  “dynamics 
in  content — we  have  always  had 
dynamics  in  thought,”  Mr.  Smith 
observed. 

“The  editorial  page  should  be  as 
dynamic  and  flexible  as  the  news 
page,”  Mr.  Smith  explained  as  he 
pointed  out  the  use  of  photographs, 
feature  material,  and  background 
in  the  restyled  editorial  and  the 
new  “op  ed”  page. 

Under  the  new  design  editorials 
may  roam  the  page  and  may  be  of 
varying  lengths.  Kenneth  McArdle 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  make¬ 
up  and  layout.  Jack  Wallace  is 
.serving  as  technical  assistant. 
Otherwise,  Chronicle  editorial 
deadlines,  duties  and  activities  re¬ 
main  the  same  with  Royce  Brier 
chairman  of  the  daily  policy  con¬ 
ference  which  precedes  the  final 
decision  meeting  with  Mr.  Smith. 

■ 

John  P.  Keating  Dies; 
Production  Expert 

Milwaukee.  Wis. — John  P. 
Keating.  76,  vicepresident  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  died  May  19,  at  Colum¬ 
bia  Hospital  where  he  had  been 
taken  earlier  in  the  day  after 
suffering  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
in  his  sleep. 

Mr.  Keating,  who  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Journal  since 
1917,  was  one  of  the  recognized 
authorities  on  press  color.  H'S 
death  ended  a  64  year  career  in 
the  newspaper  and  printing  field- 

Dorn  in  Oshkosh,  Feb.  6,  1876, 
he  had  to  quit  school  at  the  age 
of  12  to  go  to  work  as  a  printers 
devil  at  the  Oshkosh  Northwest¬ 
ern.  He  became  an  itinerant 
printer  and  came  to  Milwaukee  in 
1900.  He  joined  the  Journal  staff 
in  1917.  Two  years  later  he  be¬ 
came  the  first  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  and  in  1938  was  appoint¬ 
ed  production  manager. 


Saltier  Promoted 

Walter  T.  Sattler,  product  man¬ 
ager  of  Snow  Crop  Marketeers 
for  the  past  six  months,  was 
named  marketing  manager,  eff«' 
tive  May  1,  with  full  responsibility 
in  product  management,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion. 
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AWARD — Thomas  F.  Martin,  left,  ad  manager  of  the  Shenandoah 
(Pa.)  Evening  Herald,  receives  the  new  Kimball  Cup,  given  by  Fred 
Kimball,  Inc.,  newspaper  representatives,  for  the  best  local  or  general 
advertising  presentation  among  members  of  Interstate  Advertising 
Managers'  Association.  The  presentation  is  made  by  C.  Norton  Grubb, 
of  Kimball’s  New  York  Office. 


Poultry  Linage 

continued  from  page  16 


years  tap  the  real  advertising  po¬ 
tential  of  the  poultry  industry. 

“In  1945,”  he  added,  “without 
giving  poultry  the  attention  it  de¬ 
served  other  than  calling  on  nearby 
feed  accounts,  the  Times-Joumal 
published  about  150  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising  a  month,  or  about  2,000 
inches  a  year. 

Decided  to  Exploit 

“Several  years  ago  the  Times 
Journal  decided  to  exploit  the 
poultry  industry  and  compete  for 
advertising  linage  with  specialized 
poultry  publications. 

“We  analyzed  our  ABC  state¬ 
ment  and  determined  what  portion 
of  our  circulation  was  in  poultry 
areas  and  found  it  to  be  3,500 
farms.  This  represents  about  25% 
of  our  circulation. 

“For  years  the  Times-Joumal 
had  a  close  connection  editorially 
with  the  Vineland  Cooperative  Egg 
Auction,  a  marketing  cooperative 
which  yearly  sells  about  $10,000- 
(X)0  worth  of  eggs  chiefly  in  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
kets. 

“The  cooperative  itself  is  not  a 
source  of  linage  and  probably 
never  will  be.  But  the  fact  that 
egg  producers  in  four  counties  have 
for  years  brought  their  eggs  to  this 
cooperative  for  marketing  has 
established  Vineland  as  more  or 
less  the  Egg  Capital  of  South 
Jersey. 

“We  have  for  years  published 
the  news  of  this  cooperative  and 
distributed  it  widely.  The  cooper¬ 
ative  has  over  1000  members  in 
four  surrounding  counties. 

“Using  this  as  the  basic  selling 
argument  to  feed  dealers  and  mills, 
poultry  equipment  firms,  poultry 
vaccine  companies  and  other  sup¬ 
pliers  of  the  poultry  industry,  we 
set  about  to  improve  our  linage 
situation  from  150  inches  a  month 
to  what  we  might  be  able  to  sell. 

“The  results  were  surprising.  In 
order  to  get  maximum  concentrated 
selling  effort  on  this  specialized 
field,  we  hired  one  man  to  handle 
it. 

“Since  it  has  its  own  problems 
and  its  own  language,  one  man 
would  be  able  to  handle  it  better 
than  if  it  were  spread  among  the 
staff. 

“The  salesman  assigned  to 
handle  poultry  was  equipped  with 
subscriptions  t  o  magazine  and 
poultry  journals  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  latest  developments  in  this 
rapidly  developing  industry. 

“Nat  Simon,  who  is  doing  the 
job,  regularly  attends  conventions 
to  meet  and  mix  with  poultrymen. 
And  as  he  acquired  knowledge  of 
the  field,  his  linage  grew. 

“Instead  of  going  into  our  front 
yard,  as  in  years  past,  he  went  as 
far  as  15  miles  from  Vineland; 
covered  every  feed  dealer,  every 
equipment  dealer  and  every  source 
from  which  poultry  farms  buy,” 
Results 


complish  by  digging  for  linage  in 
its  own  backyard?  These  linage 
increases,  according  to  Mr.  Nelson, 
tell  the  story:  1946 — 2,000  inches; 
1948—6,455  inches;  1949—9,135 
inches;  1950 — 13,811  inches;  1951 
— 22,600  inches. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1952, 
linage  is  already  over  10,000 
inches. 

The  paper  expanded  its  poultry 
pages  in  1948  from  a  once-a- 
month  basis  to  once-a-week.  It 
now  runs  weekly  four  tightly  pack¬ 
ed  pages.  Every  opportunity  to 
exploit  the  poultry  field  is  given 
consideration. 

When  a  new  feed  mill  opened  in 
Elmer,  N.  J.,  in  1949,  the  Times- 
Joumal  covered  the  opening  and 
turned  out  a  10-page  special 
section. 

“As  business  increased  with 
poultry  equipment  houses,”  Mr. 
Nelson  said,  “they  expanded.  We 
turned  out  sections  featuring  every 
product  they  handled. 

“As  we  added  advertisers,  those 
who  were  at  first  reluctant  to  use 
space  in  our  paper  because  they 
had  been  here  since  1861  and 
‘everyone  knew  them’  got  on  the 
band  wagon.  They  too  became 
small  advertisers,  then  substantial 
ones. 

"In  1950,  we  turned  out  our 
first  yearly  tabloid  edition  devoted 
to  poultry  and  agriculture.  The 
agricultural  linage  now  is  in  the 
same  stage  of  development  as  our 
own  poultry  linage  eight  years  ago, 
but  its  inclusion  in  our  poultry 
section  seemed  natural  and  desir¬ 
able. 

“The  first  yearly  poultry  section 
in  1950  was  32  tabloid  pages;  in 

1951  we  published  40  pages  and  in 

1952  had  48  pages  and  added 
color  to  the  cover.” 

Mr.  Nelson  said  he  did  not  want 
to  give  the  impression  that  the 
Times-Journal  wrought  miracles  in 
a  desert  of  linage  opportunity. 

“Some  newspapers  will  never  get 
poultry  linage,  but  those  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  to  are  those  who  do  not,  and 
are  able  to,  leave  their  front  yard 
and  go  10  or  15  miles  back  into 


the  country  to  get  some  business 
in  a  rapidly  expanding  industry,” 
he  said. 

“In  these  days  of  leveling  main 
street  linage,  a  new  source  of  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  is  most  welcome. 
If  you  have  a  poultry  industry  in 
your  backyard,  look  into  it  and 
you  might  come  up  with  some  sur¬ 
prising  business.  We  did.” 

Mr.  Nelson  said  there  are  three 
main  divisions  of  linage  in  the 
poultry  field.  These  are  feed, 
chicks  and  equipment. 

He  said  extreme  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  preparation  of  edi¬ 
torial  material  for  poultry  pages. 

“It  must  be  factual,”  he  said, 
“and  must  contain  useful  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  a  poultryman  can 
rely.” 

■ 

3  Employes  Receive 
Lachenmeyer  Bequests 

Cushing,  Okla. — Three  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Cushing  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen  receive  bequests  under  the  will 
of  O.  H.  Lachenmeyer,  publisher, 
who  died  April  14,  but  a  fourth 
won’t  get  $2,000  because  he  left 
the  paper’s  employ  three  months 
ago. 

Beneficiaries  are:  Robert  Allen, 
Jr.,  editor,  $5,000;  Adrian  Har¬ 
mon,  shop  foreman,  $2,500;  and 
Charles  Burke,  $1,000.  Andrew 
Hinkle  became  ineligible  when  he 
moved  to  Enid. 

Three  sisters  divide  $40,000  and 
the  rest  of  the  estate  goes  to  the 
publisher’s  widow,  Mrs.  Hattie 
Mae  Lachenmeyer. 

■ 

$2.05  Hike  Accepted 
By  Louisville  Typos 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  The  Louis¬ 
ville  Typographical  Union  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  weekly  wage  increase  of 
$2.05  for  225  employes  of  the 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  bring¬ 
ing  rates  to  $101.18  for  day, 
$106.18  for  night,  and  $107.18  for 
lobster-shift. 

Day  and  night  shifts  operate 
37  hours  a  week.  Lobster-shift 
men  work  a  35-hour  week. 


What  did  the  Times-Joumal  ac- 
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lAMA  Meeting 
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on  the  importance  of  frequency  of 
insertion. 

“In  many  ca.ses,”  he  said,  “you 
will  find  that  he  will  understand 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  bulle¬ 
tin’s  on  retail  opportunities  if  you 
just  call  them  to  his  attention.” 

George  Lessig,  of  the  Pottstown 
(Pa.)  Mercury,  said  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  “feast  or  famine” 
was  to  sell  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser  on  a  13-week  cycle. 

“If  you  sell  on  such  a  plan,”  he 
said,  “you’ll  find  that  you  can 
overlap  the  peak  and  dull  seasons.” 

Three  papers  in  the  lAMA  group 
indicated  that  they  intended  to 
raise  rates  within  the  next  six 
months. 

Vote  Scholarship 

At  its  business  session,  the  lAMA 
voted  a  $200  scholarship  for  a 
senior  student  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  to  encourage  adver¬ 
tising  education. 

Mr.  Hess,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Awards  Committee,  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  winners  of  the  12th 
annual  lAMA  contest  for  advertis¬ 
ing  students  at  Penn  State  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  copy  for  a  local  advertiser. 
The  awards  were  accepted  by 
Donald  W.  Davis,  in  charge  of 
Advertising  Instruction,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  at  Penn  State. 

The  winners  were:  James  T. 
Geffert,  of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  first 
prize;  Edwin  R.  Steel,  of  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  second  prize;  LaRue  L.  Durr- 
wachter,  of  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  third 
prize;  Jane  M.  Musgrave,  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  fourth  prize;  and  David 
Shultz,  of  Wynnewood,  Pa.,  hon¬ 
orable  mention. 

Thomas  F.  Martin,  of  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  (Pa.)  Evening  Herald,  was 
awarded  the  new  Kimball  Cup, 
given  by  Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  for  the  best 
local  or  general  advertising  pre¬ 
sentation  for  1951.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  by  C.  Norton 
Grubb,  of  Kimball’s  New  York 
office. 


Advisory  Board  of  5 
Guides  Editorial  Policy 

Sr.  Petersburg,  Fla. — A  five- 
man  advisory  board  will  guide  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Independent  under  the  own¬ 
ership  of  Roy  H.  Thomson  of 
Canada. 

The  board  consists  of  Loyal 
Phillips,  publisher;  Harold  F. 
Ballew,  managing  ^itor;  William 
G.  Wiley,  associate  editor;  L. 
Chauncey  Brown,  former  owner 
and  publisher;  and  Charles  C. 
Carr,  former  general  manager  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  one¬ 
time  public  relations  director  for 
the  Aluminum  Corporation  of 
America. 

Regularly  scheduled  meetings 
will  be  held  to  advise  on  policy. 
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Reid  Foundation 
Offers  6  Grants 
To  Study  Abroad 


dinand  Eberstadt,  of  New  York, 
president  of  F.  Eberstadt  &  Co.; 
Mrs.  Olveta  Culp  Hobby,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post;  Ogden  R.  Reid  and 
officers  of  the  Foundation:  Helen 


Paper-Politics 
Feud  Rages  in 
Maine  Primary 


the  Commercial  or  any  of  its 
policies.  And  he  does  not  now. 

“Oscar  Ewing  owns  one — pre¬ 
cisely  one — share  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  corporation  which 
owns  the  Commercial. 


Six  fellowships,  carrying  grants  Reid,  president;  Whitelaw  bangor.  Me.— The  standards  of  ooo®  a*’vLr"”df 

of  $5,000  each  for  observation  and  k  treasurer,  journalism  have  become  a  ^  ®  mnnpv  into  ^he  Commer. 

study  abroad  during  1953,  were  Wilharn  E.  Robinson,  seco  new  political  issue  in  the  campaign  .  ^  „  hasn't  been  nuttine  fivp 
offered  to  American  newspaper  vicepresident  and  secretary.  senator  Owen  Brewster  and  ,  i/rs  nr  five  rents  a  v^ar  of  am. 

men  and  women  by  the  Reid  Candidates  for  fellowships  are  Governor  Frederick  G.  Payne,  J,  .  .  mnnev  into  the  Pommel! 
Foundation  at  the  annual  meeting  selected  by  the  fellowship  com-  rivals  for  the  Republican  Senato-  .  ^ 

of  its  Board  of  Directors  recently  mittee,  meeting  once  annually,  rja]  nomination.  ' 

in  New  York  City.  Members  of  the  committee  are:  Senator  Brewster  has  charged  “The  statements  are  false.  Re- 

Those  elegible  to  apply  are  re-  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the  that  unidentified  Maine  papers,  pcat — false, 
quired  to  have  not  less  than  five  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Card-  “backed  by  men  who  made  for-  ‘The  president  of  the  Penoh- 

years  of  experience  in  daily  edi-  ner  Cowles,  editor  of  Look  maga-  tunes  under  the  New  Deal,  are  scot  Publishing  Co.,  which  owns 

torial  newspaper  or  press  associa-  zine;  Norman  Chandler,  president  attempting  to  dictate  who  the  ih®  Commercial,  is  Bennett  H. 

tion  work  and  to  plan  journalism  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  Barry  nominee  shall  be.”  Fishier.  . 

as  a  continuing  career.  Candidates  Bingham^  publisher  of  the  Louis-  Governor  Payne  has  taken  the  “Mr.  Fishier  is  a  vigorous  Re- 

are  given  the  choice  of  four  areas  ville  Courier-Journal  and  Times;  view  that  although  many  Maine  publican.  Before  acquiring  stock 
of  study — Europe,  South  and  Cen-  E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub-  dailies  are  opposing  him  editorial-  Ift®  Commercial,  he  vias  al- 
tral  America,  the  Far  East  and  Usher  of  the  Denver  Post;  White-  ly.  he  does  not  feel  that  calls  for  ready  known  among  publishers 

Near  East.  law  Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York  criticism  as  long  as  the  factual  for  (1)  prize-winning  news- 

Applicants  for  fellowships  must  Herald  Tribune;  Basil  L.  Walters,  news  of  the  campaign  is  reported  papers  and  (2)  his  efforts  to 

have  the  sponsorship  and  recom-  executive  editor  of  the  Chicago  fairly.  cleanse  and  keep  clean  the  Re- 

mendation  of  both  publisher  and  Daily  News,  and  Wilbur  Forrest,  “The  editorial  policy  of  a  news-  publican  party  in  northern  Ne» 

editor  of  their  newspapers  or  of  chairman.  paper  is  strictly  its  own  business,”  -lersey.  He  has  a  national  reputa- 

leading  executives  of  a  press  as-  Application  blanks  may  be  ob-  said  Gov.  Payne.  “As  long  as  the  a  crusading  editor  and 

sociation.  A  summary  of  the  ap-  tain^  by  addressing  Wilbur  For-  factual  news  of  the  campaign  is  publisher.” 

plicants  journalistic  and  education-  rest,  chairman  of  the  Fellowship  reported,  any  candidate  should  ■ 

al  background  is  requested  as  well  Committee,  Now  York  Herald  respect  the  right  of  a  paper  to  foOTlicst  ITl 

as  a  statement  giving  sufficient  Tribune,  230  West  41  Street,  New  editorialize  as  it  wishes.  1  defend  IXX 

reasons  for  desiring  to  study  a  York  18.  the  right  of  papers  to  criticize  CoiltVl 

given  nation  or  area.  Applications  me.”  OOUlIl  /uIlCU 

are  received  until  Oct.  1.  .  .  —  — .  Brewster’s  Blast  T  i 

Six  recipients  of  Foundation  Carstairs  Ads  Senator  Brewster  recently  W  am0a 

grants  are  now  abroad  and  will  continued  irom  nape  15  mailed  out  a  newsletter,  evidentiv  r- _ n..  vi _ 


t^mplete  their  period  of  study  at  -  aimed  at  the  Bangor  Daily  Com-  horn  cartMiiist  ’ for  '  the 

the  end  of  the  year  with  a  report  to  .  „  merdnl  assertino-  ^  ^  j 

the  Foundation.  They  are:  Ed-  ,  salesmen,  who  call  on  J" 

ward  J.  Donohoe,  Scranton  (Pa.)  stores  as  well  as  re-  O^ar  ^ with  that  and  other  South  Afn^ 

Times  studying  coal  mining  in  the  ch?ef  chTZ  on  of  sSiaS  >937  has 

r.reat  Rritain  anH  tH/.  paper  advertising  because  it  shows  ‘ti®  cnampion  ot  socialized  warned  by  U.  S.  consular  officials 

continent^  Frank  I  HaS.  lo^al  impact,”  Mr.  Guttenberg  de-  medicine  and  has  carried  out  a  that  he  may  lose  the  protection  of 

pSureh  fPa  1  Gare^te  in  Stress  to  our  sales  or-  vast  propaganda  campai^  at  the  U.  S.  unless  he  gives  op 

Western  Won  F  wl.m  ganization  the  localized  effect  of  government  expense  to  sell  this  “participation”  in  South  African 

indlnnanoT^I^Lf  5n  X  our  advertising  all  along  the  line,  <dea  to  America  .  .  .  politics 

teterrintarArea-^lTan  Tacks  P““‘"8  particular  emphasis  on  the  “Administrator  Ewing  has  given  ^  jhe  Daily  Mail  stated  this  week 
AssSed  Press  in’ FVance-  Mor’  newspapers.”  sf^cial  attention  to  Maine  as  a  that  consular  authorities  are  pre- 

irMoS™  "  A  Grip.  X “ "'"'r 

Mexico;  and  Miss  Margaret  Shap.  Mr.  Guttenterg  has  a  few  agoTd  puttinriS.l^  ryeHl  rrsMue"  t?  Eco“AiS 

Wstem  EXi^''  '  SSrs '°and‘' space '?aLm?n''te*d  “"“'’"‘‘y's  ."'“"'f  '"W  Eric  H  Loiiw's  recent  speech  i« 

western  turope.  papers  and  space  salesmen  tend  this  paper  alive.  Parliament  in  which  he  said- 

’51  Winners  Return  to  generalize  too  much  m  selling  “Somebody’s  money  seems  war-  “if  SlinTliris  an  American 

Five  winners  of  fellowships  who  facts"’^nd™thinkilfJ  t^  sTu  cTr^  salary  citizen,  it  is  disgraceful  that  he 

spent  the  calendar  year  1951  IS  on  newsTaner^^^^^  m  the  government  is  only  $17,500  should  publish  such  cartoons  in 

studying  and  observing  in  foreign  newspaper  space  that  they  ^  year.  South  Africa  ” 

parts  have  now  returned  to  their  selling  to  a  retail  “Whether  this  is  intended  as  a  Mr.  Connolly’s  paper  is  strongl) 

newspapers  as  follows:  Robert  T.  X;  ’u  .  ®s!>eriea.  inpe  lacis,  j,ona  fide  private  investment  or  as  opposed  to  Premier  Daniel  F. 

Hartmann,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  hackneyed,  are  not  specific  ^  propaganda  organ  my  well  be  Malan’s  government.  The  car- 

Times;  John  Franklin  Day,  Jr.,  hk^'^orp  queried  and  also  the  source  of  the  toonist  said  he  did  not  regard 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal;  PJoWems  Wed  like  more  funds.  political  cartooning  as  a  political 

Alfred  Kay,  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  information.  “Particularly  interesting  is  the  activity. 

Chronicle;  Charles  E.  Benson,  Some  Dailies  Helpful  zeal  of  this  publication — financed  Americans  living  abroad  are  re- 

Minneapolis  Tribune;  and  Tomme  Carstairs’  ad  director  added,  from  Democratic  sources — to  in-  quired  by  law  to  register  ever) 

Clark  Call,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  however,  that  some  newspapers  fluence  the  Republican  nomina-  two  years  if  they  want  U.  S.  pro- 

Express.  have  prepared  excellent  studies  rions  in  Republican  Maine.  There  tection.  Apparently,  the  cartoonist 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  late  and  surveys  of  liquor  markets  ts  an  old  adage  to  ‘Beware  of  has  not  registered  since  1941,  al- 

Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the  New  which  have  been  of  immeasurable  opponents  bearing  gifts.’  ”  though  he  said  he  still  regards 

York  Herald  Tribune,  that  those  help  to  Carstairs  in  compiling  an-  Commercial’s  Answer  himself  as  an  American  citizen, 

who  write  foreign  news  and  inter-  alysis  of  distribution,  sales  and  The  Bangor  Sunday  Commercial  He  denied  he  is  a  registered  voter 
pret  it  editorially  should  have  advertising  data  in  several  mar-  on  May  18  carried  a  front-page  of  .South  Africa, 

wide,  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  kets,  and  which  “provide  a  basis  editorial  entitled  “Brewster  Can-  William  M.  McBride,  editor  of 

subject  gained  through  obscrva-  for  effective  sales  presentations  for  ard  Is  Exposed.”  Some  excerpts:  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald  Nevs, 
tion  abroad.  With  this  as  the  the  newspapers  themselves.”  “The  focal  point  of  the  Brew-  gave  Mr.  Connolly  his  first  paid 

objective  the  fellowships  were  in-  Taking  a  look  into  his  future  ster  attack  on  the  Commercial,  job  on  that  paper’s  predecessor, 

augurated  in  1949.  ad  plans,  Mr.  Guttenberg  would  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  James  the  Passaic  Daily  Herald,  and 

The  meeting  of  the  Foundation’s  only  say  that  his  department  and  D.  Ewing,  its  publisher,  is  the  later  worked  on  the  Bronx 
Board  of  Directors  took  place  at  agency  are  now  engaged  in  form-  elder  son  of  Oscar  R.  Ewing,  the  (N.  Y.)  Home  News,  before  go- 

the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  ulating  plans  for  Carstairs’  new  Federal  Security  Administrator,  ing  to  South  Africa  to  work  for 

all  directors  were  re-elected.  They  fiscal  year,  Aug.-July,  ’52-53;  that  *  •  ♦  the  African  Associated  Newspa- 

are:  Dr.  Charles  Seyrnour,  former  newspapers  “will  continue  to  get  “Oscar  Ewing  never  bought  the  pers.  Ltd.  He  has  been  highly 
president  of  Yale  University;  Fer-  the  major  play.”  Commercial.  He  never  controlled  successful  in  South  Africa. 
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Senator  Brewster  recently 
continued  from  page  15  mailed  out  a  newsletter,  evidently 


South  Africa 
Is  Warned 


Bob  Connolly,  New  Jerso- 


Inlanders  Discuss 
ITS  Tape  Methods 

Chicago — A  “shirt-sleeves”  ses-  face  indented  paragraphs.  W  e 
sion.  covering  demonstration  and  found  on  the  local  side  that  we 
discussion  of  Teletypesetter  meth-  were  making  such  indentions  ap- 
ods  and  equipment,  attracted  a  parently  just  for  the  hell  of  it.” 


record  attendance  at  the  opening 
session  of  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso- 


Alvin  Orton,  for  the  Associated 
Press,  Edmund  Steeves  for  United 


ciation’s  Spring  meeting  here  this  Press,  and  Harold  Lisk  for  Inter¬ 
week.  national  News  Service,  each  told 

Actual  TTS  equipment  was  in-  how  their  respective  wire  services 
stalled  in  the  convention  hall  to  were  handling  news  via  TTS  cir- 
give  Inlanders  a  firsthand  demon-  cuits.  Each  stressed  that  in  con- 
stration  of  its  use.  A  panel  of  verting  to  tape,  one  of  the  big 
Inland  members,  headed  by  Albert  problems  is  to  acquaint  the  edi- 
V.  Dix,  Martins  Ferry  (O.)  Times-  torial  department  with  the  needs  of 
Leader,  chairman  of  the  Inland  the  composing  room  from  the 
Mechanical  Committee,  discussed  standpoint  of  production, 
the  day-to-day  problems  of  TTS,  Included  on  the  program  were  a 
with  particular  emphasis  on  hand-  perforator  furnished  by  Teletype- 


ling  of  wire  news  via  tape. 
Gets  More  Type  Faster 


setter  Corp.;  a  monitor  and  reperf¬ 
orator  supplied  by  the  AP;  a  mon- 


savmg  money,  he  said. 

Clifford  G.  Ferris,  Rhinelander 
Record  takes  the  visual  copy  from  ^ 

InH  publishers,  praisS  Dr.  Gainza,  say- 

and  edits  the  copy,  sending  the 

!l!^  “lulund  honors  you  not  only  for 

A  f  you  symbolize  in  a  demo- 

cratic  world,  but  for  your  accom- 
edifpri  plisbments  as  a  publisher  .  .  .  No 

it  p-  explained,  newspapers  in  the  world 

and  '^ent  as  far  as  you  did  in  the  way 

and  splices  the  tape  to  meet  the  f  services  as  with  vour 

editing  done  by  the  editor  before  Z  i.u  ?•  ?ervices  as  witn  your 
.u  .  ’  uit  tuiiui  fjgjjith  clinics,  ambulances,  circu- 

se^dmg  the  tape  to  the  composing  lecture  programs 

and  other  services  for  your  readers. 
Other  Methods  Used  “Complete  information  was  your 


Raymond  E.  Dix,  Wooster  (O.)  pegboard  by  the  U.P.;  and 

Record,  told  Inlanders:  “If  you  Acoustors  (noise  reduction  cabi- 
are  interested  in  more  type  and  suppli^  ^  Gates  Associates, 

faster  composition,  I  recommend  Ivt^bester,  N.  Y. 
that  you  look  into  the  matter  of  ^  uiembers  puid  tribute  to 

Teletypesetters.  We  went  to  TTS  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  exiled 
in  1939.  We  had  to  have  more  publisher  of  La  Prensa, 

type  and  have  it  faster  in  order  to  of  Buenos  Aires  who  stressed  the 
do  a  good  news  job  in  our  own  ''ulue  of^  the  Inter-American  Press 
gjjjn  Association  to  both  U.  S.  and 

.  .  .  Latin-American  newspaper  pub- 

Mr.  Dix  recommended  a  mini-  ushers 
mim  of  three  TTS  units  and  three  Speaking  of  his  own  paper’s  ex- 
l^rforators  for  a  pall  pai«r  that  Argentina,  Dt.  Gainza 

IS  converting  its  wir^ews  to  ape  organized  in 

along  with  using  TTS  for  local  ^ 

gime  began  striking  at  our  free 
tmg  of  all  tape  furnished  by  the  ^ack  of  press  freedom  any- 

wire  service  provides  more  type  ^  freedom  here 

than  IS  needed.  “We  send  only  the  v  »  k  u 

.u  •  uiv  Your  country  has  become  a  world 

power  and  you  have  the  right  to 
we  mtend  to  use  in  the  paper,  thus  happening  every- 

eliininatmg  a  lot  of  waste  and  j 


Other  Methods  Used 


Dave  K.  Gottlieb,  Davenport  goal.  So  zealous  were  you  to  at- 
(la.)  Newspapers,  explained  how  tain  complete  information  that  no 
United  Press  tape  is  handled.  The  newspaper  in  the  world  received 
wire  editor  edits  monitor  copy,  as  many  words  of  wire  copy  as 
attaches  the  copy  to  the  tape,  with  did  La  Prensa.  Your  newspaper 
each  story  having  a  number.  Tape  was  complete  in  a  sense  that  few 
■s  then  run  through  the  TTS  and  others  have  come  close  to  equal- 
the  proofreader  makes  the  editing  ling.  For  the  scope  of  your  news 
changes  on  the  galley  proofs.  Ten-  coverage,  for  accuracy,  and  for 
point  leads  on  wire  stories  are  sent  service  to  your  nation,  the  people 
manually,  said  Mr.  Gottlieb.  of  all  the  Americas  honor  you.” 

All  of  the  panel  members  stress-  Earlier,  Floyd  J.  Miller,  Royal 
*d  the  importance  of  maintenance  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune,  lAPA  direc- 
of  Trs  equipment  to  assure  effi-  tor,  told  of  the  value  of  Inter¬ 
ment  operation.  Albert  Dix.  in  res-  American  press  relations,  stating 
^nse  to  a  question  of  how  to  that  such  relationship  helps  to  unite 
hMdle  boldface  indentions,  said:  the  press  of  North  and  South 
We  are  getting  away  from  bold-  America  for  freedom,  enlarges 
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PRIZE  WINNERS  display  trophies  won  in  Inland  photo  contest. 
Florian  Klasinski  (left),  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Journal,  smiles  as  he 
holds  sweepstake  award  and  class  trophy  garnered  by  his  picture, 
“Spared,”  displayed  by  Floyd  Arpan  (center)  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  professor  and  director  of  contest;  along  with  Duff  Johnston, 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  holding  trophy  won  by  Earl  Seubert 
of  S&T  staff,  together  with  other  awards  captured  by  himself  and 
col  leagues. _ _ 

world  knowledge  and  points  of  TN 

view,  and  helps  make  better  news-  |OlHi 

Edward  E.  Lindsay,  Decatur  Dies  Aboard 

(III.)  Herald  and  Review,  newly-  xT* 

elected  president,  American  Coun-  lilS  ^✓WIl  Jl  10X10 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism,  Shreveport.  La.  —  John  D. 
discus^d  the  accrediting  of  journal-  50,  editor  and  publisher  of 

ism  schools  in  the  light  of  Amen-  Shreveport  Times,  died  May 
can  universities  now  engaged  in  aboard  his  private  two-motor 
re-studying  accreditation  in  all  plane,  the  Newsboy,  above  Rus- 
(ields.  tQn^ 

The  National  Commission  cm  Ewing  was  returning  from 

Accrediting’s  study  puts  all  accreci-  summer  home  at  Pass  Chris- 
iting  activity  under  a  cloud  until  ^  he  was  stricken 

techniques  finally  are  resolved,  with  a  heart  attack, 
said  Mr.  Lindsay.  With  this  in  pjg  also  president  of  the 
view,  the  ACEJ  voted  in  its  April  Conroe  (La.)  News-Star-World 
ineeting  to  postpone  both  revisita-  publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
tion  of  accredited  schools  and  the  \fonroe  News-Star  and  Morning 
accreditation  of  new  applicants  un-  Mr.  Ewing  was  president 

til  the  problein  of  accrediting  agen-  ^he  International  Broadcasting 
cies  in  institutions  of  higher  educa-  (^Qrp.^  owners  and  operators  of 
tion  in  the  United  States  is  resolved,  Stations  KWKH,  Shreve- 

“As  Inland  members,  you  may  kTHS,  Hot  Springs, 

wish  to  interest  yourselves  in  those  ^rk. 

accredited  schools  nearest  you  or  pr^n^  1913  to  1915,  he  was  cir- 
from  which  you  recruit  profession-  culation  manager  of  the  Daily 
ally  trained  members  for  your  Orleans  States.  In  1931,  he 

staffs.  I  cannot  tell  you  with  cer-  became  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
tainty  what  the  future  of  accredi-  Times,  which  his  father  had  pur- 
tation  o  f  professional  education  chased. 

for  our  field  may  be,  but  I  can  Mr.  Ewing  was  president  of  the 
tell  you  that,  to  a  considerable  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
extent,  its  future  is  in  your  hands  Association  in  1939  and  was  chair- 
as  employers  of  young  men  and  of  ,be  board  the  following 

women  who  are  graduated  from  He  was  one  of  the  founders 

American  colleges.”  of  fhe  Strickland  Paper  Co.,  Luf¬ 

kin,  Tex. 

Mr.  Ewing  founded  the  Monroe 
Morning  World  in  1929  and  later 
in  the  year  bought  out  its  36- 
year-old  competitor.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  work  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  and  other  groups. 

■ 

Ice  Tea  and  Sandwiches 

The  Tea  Council  and  the  Wheat 
Flour  Institute  will  push  “August 
is  Sandwich  Time”  in  Council  re¬ 
leases  to  newspapers.  Grocers  and 
restaurateurs  will  be  urged  to 
feature  sandwiches  with  iced  tea 
during  August. 


mj  Paper  Names 
New  Publisher 

Springfield,  Mo. — Jack  Moor¬ 
head.  former  AP  staffer  at  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  has  been  named  publish¬ 
er  for  the  Daily  News  Digest, 
published  here  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Mr.  Moorhead,  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  had  been  on  the 
AP  staff  during  the  1951-52  legis¬ 
lative  session.  He  was  publisher  of 
the  Neodesha  (Kan.)  Sun  for  10 
years  and  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  the  1930’s. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


much  all 


Who*s  Who  in  Politics, 
What*s  What  in  Pics* 


over  the  Coogan  to  Direct 
Division  in  S  A. 


ments  pretty 
world. 

His  current  picture  book  illus- 
trates  the  new  medium.  It  has  Buenos  Aires,  Thomas  R. 
many  dramatic  shots  of  creative  Curran,  United  Press  vicepresident 
imagination.  The  cropping  is  par-  for  South  America,  has  announced 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  UNITED  STATES 
POLITICS,  .md  Amprican  Political 
-Almanac.  Editor-in-Chief,  Richard 
Nowinson.  New  York:  Macmillan. 
932  pp.  f25. 


That  man  Eisenhower.  As  a 
general,  his  name  and  record  are 
engraved  in  the  chronicles  of  fame. 
.As  a  political  figure — in  this  new¬ 
est  “Who’s  Who  in  United  States 
Politics,”  992  pages,  1952 — ^he  has 
eight  lines  in  the  supplement.  Next 
I  year,  he  may  be  in  the  main  part 
'  of  the  book  with  who  knows  how 
many  lines. 

At  present,  Ike  is  shown  as  a 
graduate  of  West  Point,  of  the 
Army  War  College,  as  a  general 


It  seems  to  be  an  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  with  historically  newsworthy 
pictures  of  background  and  sta¬ 
tistical  significance  to  political  and 
editorial  writers — a  book  of  news¬ 
worthy  factual  data  for  every 
newspaper  library. 


ticularly  adroit;  the  captions  in 
large  type,  usually  on  facing 
pages,  are  well  written,  and  with 
the  newest  caption  technique  of 
tying  the  first  few  words  into  the 
key  points  of  the  picture,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  key  points  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  words. 

His  sequence  takes  oil  produc¬ 
tion  and  its  distribution  from  the 
geologist’s  work  in  an  office 
through  the  work  of  field  geolo¬ 
gists,  through  drilling,  refinement, 
office  statistics,  research,  service 


the  appointment 
of  James  Alan 
Coogan  as  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  U.P.’s 
northern  division 
of  the  continent. 

A  veteran  in 
U.P.  service  in 
both  the  United 
States  and  Latin 
America,  Mr. 
Coogan  recently 
has  been  mana¬ 
ger  for  Vene- 


Coogan 


Book-Long  'Pic'  Sequence 
Shows  New  Photo  Meditim 


THE  OILMEN,  A  Photographic  Story, 
t>y  Thoni.as  Holls'man.  New  York 
,niid  Toronto:  Rinehart  &  Co.,  Inc. 
90  pp.  sr.-so. 


Station  planning,  to  the  uses  of  oil  zuela.  In  his  new  post  he  will 
by  the  consumers.  administer  U.P.  affairs  in  Colum- 

The  volume  will  be  as  revealing  bia,  the  Netherlands  West  Indies, 
to  photographers,  picture  editors  Ecuador  and  Venezuela.  Seven 
and  publishers  as  to  the  wider,  less  U.P.  bureaus  are  located  in  these 


professional  audience  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  gasoline. 


The  picture  book  has  apparently 
arrived  as  a  new  book-form  me¬ 
dium.  Certainly,  with  highly  corn- 
officer  'shice''''i972!  Is  “supreme  photography,  cropping,  lay- 

Commander  in  Europe,  and  with  a  a"d  terse,  revealing  captions, 
business  address  at  the  President’s  ^  pictures  in  sequence  can 

Office  at  Columbia  University,  great  deal  of  attention  value 

New  York  fewer  than  100  pages. 

Herbert '  Hoover  is  “the  only  Thomas  Hollyman,  who  traveled 


Copy  Reader  Writes  a  Book 
For  School,  Camp  Papers 


countries. 

Buenos  Aires  was  the  starting 
point  of  Mr.  Coogan’s  career  with 
U.P.  in  November,  1935.  He  is 
a  native  of  Milwaukee. 


EDITING  SMALL  NEWSPAPERS,  A 
Basic  Handbook  for  Journalists.  By 
Walter  Rae.  New  York:  M.  S.  Mill 
Co.,  Inc.,  distributed  by  William 
Morrow  and  Co.  213  pp.  $3. 


-  - -  .  nnn  Here  is  3  practical,  profession- 

living  former  President  of  the  written  small  volume  in¬ 

tended  principally  for  school 


Ellis  Leaving  U.P. 
Science  Editor  Post 

Paul  F.  Ellis,  science  editor  of 
the  United  Press,  is  resigning  from 
the  news  agency  June  6  to  head 
the  Science  and 
Medicine  Public 
Relations  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Reuel  Estill 


United  States.”  Senator  Robert  sures  foj  the  200  photographs  se 
Alphonso  Taft  is  given  14  lines  in  'ected  for  this  large-format  vol- 
the  main  section  among  the  Re-  ‘‘T’  work  as  a 

publicans;  Harold  E.  Stassen  is  graduate  reporter.  He  had 

given  39  lines;  Governor  Earl  o."'y  an  amateur  photogra- 

Warren,  36  lines;  and  John  Foster  ^uch  professional  train- 

Dulles  11  lines  '"S  ^  graduate  student  gets  at 

Among  the  Democrats,  Presi-  university  journalism  school.  _  ^  _ _ 

dent  Truman  has  42  lines;  Gov-  Tu®P  on  the  St.  lustrations  brought  up  to  date 

ernor  Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson  has  Post-Dtspatch--as  a  There  is  a  particularly  good 

28  lines;  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  news  photographer.  It  paid  well,  chapter  on  libel  law,  some  thor-  more  than  25 
15  lines;  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  Post^ispatch  had  a  world  ^yghly  up-to-date  and  specific  years  of  service 

five  lines;  W.  Averill  Harriman,  13  To*" 

lines— in  the  supplement,  and  Sen-  ,  He  didnt  know  much  about  the 
ator  Richard  Russell,  seven  lines.  ^Peed  Graphic,  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  news  photographer  was  in- 


newspapers,  camp  newspapers,  and 
weeklies.  It  was  first  written  about 
nine  years  ago  by  Walter  Rae,  a 
copy  reader  on  the  Providence  &  Company,  New 
(R.  1.)  Journal.  It  was  then  re-  Vork.  He  will 
vised  in  1952,  given  new  illustra¬ 
tions,  its  production  data  and  il- 


have  the  title  of 
vicepresident. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  a 
background  o  f 


Ellis 


make-up  critiques  of  1952  news  with  newspapers 
pages.  There  are  revealing  analy-  ^ud  the  U.P.  as 
ses  of  news  story  structure,  of  a  general  reporter  and  editor,  poli- 
playing  up  local  angles  for  small  tical  writer  and  science  writer.  He 


Altogether,  the  volume  con-  ^*ued  then  to  limgh  at  his  Leica.  newspapers,  and  of  using  layout  originally  joined  U.P.  in  1934  and 
tains  10,000  biographies  of  Repub-  Tom  took  the  job  and  pretty  soon  dummying— in  make-  then  after  several  years  on  the 


licans.  Democrats  and  minor  party  convinced  fellow  craftsmen  that 
leaders,  the  rosters  of  every  state  ^ad  more  than  the  usual  talent 
administration  and  legislature,  and  photography,  and  that  he  could 
the  names,  addresses,  and  titles  of  ^  bang-up  job  with  his  little 
every  leading  member  of  the  Fed-  •  o,  t 

eral  Administration.  .  training  in  St.  Louis, 

Besides  these  data,  you  will  find  explains,  he  went  to  Holiday 


up.  A  1952  page  of  the  Middle-  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  Bulletin, 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald,  one  he  rejoined  U.P.  in  1942. 
of  the  best  small  town  dailies  of  ■ 

the  country,  illustrates  a  highly 

competent  use  of  several  large  KgiHsIgY  Divid©nds 
pictures  in  a  good  front  page 


picture  editing  consultant  for 
Holiday  and  takes  special  assign- 


names  and  addresses  of  25,000 
members  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  federal,  state  and  local 
committees,  the  names,  addresses 
and  terms  of  every  senator,  con¬ 
gressman,  Supreme  Court  judge, 
district  attorney  and  United  States 

LSOSt  thS  N OtOS 

members  of  the  15  largest  cities  ___  _ 

in  the  country  are  listed,  and  WeiO  TypeWIltteil 
newsworthy  election  statistics  since 
George  Washington’s  time. 

There  also  is  shown  statistics 
on  the  balloting  of  every  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  convention 


make-up  under  a  banner  line. 


Magazine  as  photography  editor. 

Then  he  began  to  demonstrate  i,  . 
something  pretty  close  to  genius  JjrCISnGarf  V^iaUSGn 
and  now  is  a  photography  and  Stories  Are  Cited 


Los  Angeles — Ernest  Brashear 
of  the  Daily  News  and  Chris  Clau¬ 
sen  of  the  Examiner  were  named 
winners  May  17  of  the  annual 
Matrix  Table  awards  for  the  best 
stories  published  in  a  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  paper  in  1951. 

Mr.  Brashear  was  awarded  a 
$100  bond  in  the  news  division  for 


Faced  with  a  space  problem  the 
other  day,  the  Rockville  (Conn.) 

Journal,  a  weekly,  ran  numerous  > luo  oonu  in  me  news  uiv.sion  lor  i'T-;;: ''' 

lornl  news  items  under  this  head-  ^is  year-long  Coverage  of  the  local  "^wsprin  and  caP'tai 


Fall  Back  to  10% 

London — Dividends  for  ordin¬ 
ary  shares  of  Kemsley  Newspa¬ 
pers  fell  to  10  per  cent  this  year— 
their  lowest  since  1944. 

From  1938  through  1943  divi¬ 
dends  varied  between  5  and  8  per 
cent.  In  1944  they  went  to  10 
per  cent,  and  in  1945  to  11.  Since 
1946  they  have  remained  constant 
at  12  per  cent. 

A  report  to  stockholders  by 
Lord 'Kemsley  attributed  decreased 
profits  to  increased  costs  in  wages, 


,  ,  ^  “Here  Are  the  Notes  of  Items  .  .  • 

since  Lincoln  s  day;  you  find  also  You  Write  Your  Own  Stories.” 
the  party  platforms,  traditions,  and  Typical  paragraph:  “Mistrial  in 
organizations  of  American  parties.  Earl  P.  Blinn  et  al,  vs.  John  J. 

Fagan  et  al,  case  in  Superior  Court 


board  of  education  which  resulted 
in  a  complete  turnover  in  the 
board’s  membership. 

Mr.  Clausen’s  award  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  division  was  for  a  story  on 


penditure,  as  well  as  rising  taxes. 

Gross  profits  for  the  year  1951 
were  about  $4,650,000,  of  which 
nearly  $3,000,000  went  for  taxes. 
Lord  Kemsley  noted  that  special 


The  1952  edition  has  been  sup-  Wednesda7  re7ause"IT‘iriIieIs"“of  el^tronic  chess  player  Which  efforts  had  been  initiated 
plemented  to  bring  its  material  witness  ”  defeated  easily  by  erratic  play-  would  be  continued  to  hold  cosis 

up  to  date  as  of  January  1,  1952.  _ j _ _  ing.  down  while  increasing  efficiency. 
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Comment  on  Price 

continued  from  page  10 

New  Sources  Needed 
The  Miami  Daily  News,  while  of 
course  hopeful  that  the  $10  in¬ 
crease  in  price  of  newsprint  will 
be  reconsidered  by  the  Canadian 
paper  industry,  sees  the  need  for 
a  new  approach  by  this  country’s 
newspapers  themselves.  Some  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  has  been  made, 
particularly  in  the  South,  toward 
finding  and  developing  domestic 
newsprint  sources.  However,  this 
economic  threat  to  the  press  must 
be  recognized  as  a  continuing  and 
challenging  one. 

If  this  country’s  newspapers  are 
to  continue  to  provide  their  read¬ 
ers  with  the  outsize  product  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  and 
in  our  opinion  deserve,  the  domes¬ 
tic  newsprint  sources  must  be  ex¬ 
panded.  That  expansion  must  be 
at  an  accelerated  rate.  We  of  the 
Daily  News  and  our  Associates  are 
doing  everything  we  can  toward 
the  attainment  of  that  long-range 
goal. 

D.  J.  Mahoney 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 

Insurance  for  Supply 
Payment  of  the  price  increase  is 
like  payment  of  a  premium  on  in¬ 
surance.  It  should  help  to  keep 
mills  producing  newsprint  instead 
of  them  switching  to  other  types 
of  profitable  products  which  will 
be  in  greater  demand  when  manu¬ 
facturing  and  retailing  pick  up. 

Many  smaller  papers  will  almost 
welcome  this  increase.  For  it  will 
compel  larger  newspapers  to  re¬ 
view  circulation  practices  and  local 
advertising  rates  which  to  smaller 
papers  appear  uneconomic. 

Talbot  Patrick 

Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald 
Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News- Argus 


dom  of  speech  and  the  quality  of 
our  newspapers.  The  newsprint 
companies  can  best  answer  this. 
They  owe  it  to  us  to  do  so,  be¬ 
cause  we  recognize  their  right  to 
a  reasonable  profit. 

H.  B.  Hayes,  co-publisher 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News 

Mindful  of  Labor  Cost 
It  is  too  bad  that  an  increased 
price  of  newsprint  should  be  put 
through  at  this  time,  but  I  think 
we  should  all  keep  in  mind  that  the 
price  of  newsprint  after  the  first 
World  War  was  higher  than  the 
present  price  and  that  the  real  dif¬ 
ficulty  confronting  the  publishers 
today  is  due  to  the  high  cost  of 
labor  compared  to  the  same  period 
after  the  first  World  War. 

Harry  J.  Gallagher 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post 

Cut  Expenses  and  Pray 
Any  further  increase  in  news¬ 
print  cost  will  add  to  the  list  of 
newspaper  mergers  and  newspaper 
failures.  Coming  at  the  present 
time  when  most  of  us  are  suffering 
a  drastic  loss  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  the  blow  will  be  a  very  severe 
threat  to  all  newspapers.  With  in¬ 
comes  more  or  less  frozen  we  must 
cut  expenses  and  pray  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Roger  C.  Williams 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co. 
Portland,  Maine 

Supply  and  Demand 
It  is  a  very  inadvisable  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers,  but  I  am  opposed  to  any 
U.  S.  Government  action  in  the 
matter.  We  will  work  it  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  natural  laws  of 
supply  and  demand. 

J.  L.  Stackhouse 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express 


Smith 
Illinois  State  Journal 
and  Register 


Must  Curtail  Use 
With  the  decline  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  local  advertising 
spotty,  with  mounting  operating 
costs  and  the  present  state  of  busi-  .  .  .  ^ 

ness  generally,  it  is  untimely  for  Canadian  mills 

Canadian  manufacturers  to  arbi- 
trarily  raise  the  price  of  newsprint 
at  this  time.  The  $10  a  ton  in¬ 
crease,  on  top  of  the  previous  $10 
increase,  is  unjustified  and  unwar¬ 
ranted.  We  are  giving  the  matter 
study  but  do  not  believe  new 
business  is  available  to  carry  the 
additional  burden.  We  are  sure 
all  publishers  must  and  will  cur¬ 
tail  use  of  newsprint. 

Willard  Worcester 


Should  Have  Conferred 
Even  if  it  develops  that  there  is 
sound  reason  for  a  $10  increase 
on  the  part  of  Canadian  Mills, 
their  action  was  a  shock  to  Ameri- 
c  a  n  publishers.  Representatives 
should  have  been  invited  to  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Canadian  mills 
prior  to  imposition  of  this  heavy 
increase,  following  another  one  not 
long  before.  The  Canadian  action 
toward  its  most  important  custom¬ 
ers  is  most  arbitrary. 

Francis  S.  Murphy 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 

Increasing  Ad  Rates 
The  price  increase  is  extremely 
unwelcome  news.  Figures  are  not 
available  as  to  whether  the  move 
is  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  paper 
manufacturers,  but  we  must  have 
newsprint  to  continue  in  business. 
Newspapers  must  either  increase 
advertising  or  subscription  rates  or 
reduce  the  quality  of  the  product. 
The  last  named  move  is  unthink¬ 
able.  We  plan  on  making  an  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  rates  to  meet 
the  situation. 

W.  F.  Frisk 
Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press  Telegram 


Rate  Goes  Up  luly  1 

The  announced  increase  has 
forced  us  into  a  position  of  having 
to  raise  advertising  rates  effective 
July  1  to  meet  the  added  cost  im- 


Rate  Rise  Only  Recourse 
The  proposed  increase  in  t  h  e 
price  of  newsprint  is  tragic  news  to 
many  newspapers,  profoundly  ser¬ 
ious  and  distressing  news  to  the 
entire  industry.  Decreased  con¬ 
sumption  everywhere  is  bound  to 
follow  such  an  increase  by  reason 


Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and  gf  feasible  reductions  in  read¬ 


ing  content  and  possibly  by  reason 
of  decreased  linage  resulting  from 
necessarily  increased  rates.  We 
shall  be  obliged  to  raise  our  adver¬ 
tising  rates  as  the  only  possible 


Evening  Press 

Is  It  Justifiable? 

A  $10  per  ton  increase  will 

work  a  tremendous  hardship  on  _  ....  _ ^  ^ _ 

the  newspaper  industry.  Is  this  in-  recourse  left  to  meet  the  increase, 
crease  justifiable?  If  so,  like  other  Our  circulation  rates  are  already 
increases,  it  must  be  passed  on  to  at  a  peak  and  can  go  no  higher, 
the  readers  and  the  advertisers.  If  certainly  at  this  time, 
not,  it  adds  to  inflation  which  if  James  E.  Chappell 

not  curtailed  will  undermine  free-  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
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Restore  the  Dollar! 

If  we  correctly  understand  the 
situation  the  major  portion  of  the 
price  increase  is  accounted  for  by 
the  depreciated  value  of  the  U.  S. 
dollar,  which  should  be  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  all  Americans. 
Specifically  applied  to  newspapers 
the  increase  is  a  terrific  jolt  when 
added  to  other  cost  increases  that 
have  assumed  alarming  propor¬ 
tions. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  reduce  the 
consumption  to  compensate  for  the 
price  increase.  We  definitely  op¬ 
pose  any  governmental  control  or 
interference.  We  think  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  help  best  by  sharply  re¬ 
ducing  inflationary  governmental 
spending  and  thereby  help  restore 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Lorin  Merwin 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily 
Pantagraph 

Consolidations  Forced 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  with  Canadian  manufactur¬ 
ers,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  publishers  can  do  about  the 
increase  in  the  price  until  contracts 
expire.  I  do  feel  that  inflation,  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  materials  and  high¬ 
er  wages  are  gradually  reducing 
the  profit  margin  for  newspapers 
and  that  the  increase  will  there¬ 
fore  be  an  additional  burden  which 
will  tend  to  cause  some  papers 
to  get  out  of  business  and  force 
consolidations.  This  is  not  healthy 
for  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  To 
survive,  newspapers  will  have  to 
counteract  the  increased  cost  of 
newsprint  by  higher  advertising 
and  circulation  rates. 

James  S.  Copley 
The  Copley  Press,  Inc. 


Cash  Bid  Made 
By  Employes 
For  Enquirer 

Washington — Employes  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  have  submit¬ 
ted  an  offer  to  purchase  that  paper 
from  the  trustees  at  a  cash  price  of 
$7,500,000. 

Armed  with  pre-incorporation 
pledges'  in  excess  of  $1,500,000 
and  a  letter  from  Halsey,  Stuart 
and  Co.,  investment  brokers,  stat¬ 
ing  it  would  be  willing  to  buy 
$6,000,000  of  the  proposed  corp¬ 
oration’s  securities,  an  employe 
committee  will  go  into  District 
Court  Monday  and  ask  that  they 
be  favored  over  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  which  has  offered 
$7,500,000,  but  on  terms  other 
than  cash. 

The  Times-Star  offer  was  $1,- 
250,000  cash  and  the  remainder 
payable  over  a  period  of  12  years 
at  4V2  per  cent  interest,  with  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  Times-Star 
building,  valued  at  $4,000,000,  as 
additional  security.  In  addition, 
the  Times-Star  proposed  to  sell 
presses  and  other  equipment  of  the 
Enquirer  for  an  estimated  $1,500,- 
000  and  immediately  apply  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  unpaid  balance. 

In  an  offer  filed  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  trustee 
for  the  Estate  of  John  R.  McLean, 
James  H.  Ratliff,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  employes’  committee,  said  his 
group  has  450  pre-incorporation 
subscriptions  totaling  $1,141,500 
which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati.  In  addition,  the  offer¬ 
ing  letter  said  it  has  knowledge 
of  an  additional  $542,000  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  persons  outside  of 
Ohio,  but  which  cannot  as  yet  be 
accepted  because  of  restrictions  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

Appended  to  the  Ratliff  offering 
letters  is  the  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co. 
statement  that  if  the  proposed  em¬ 
ploye  corporation  could  raise  $2,- 
500,000  or  more  equity  capital  it 
would  be  justified  in  issuing  $6,- 
000,000  of  debt  securities  and  “we 
would  be  interested  in  purchasing 
same.” 

Other  terms  of  the  employe  of¬ 
fer  provide  that  it  would  pay  $7,- 
500,000  for  the  physical  assets  of 
the  Enquirer,  including  $300,000 
working  capital  now  furnished  by 
the  trustees,  which  would  reduce 
the  net  offer  to  $7,200,000  insofar 
as  the  trustee  is  concerned;  the 
employe  group  would  take  over 
contractual  obligations  as  of  the 
closing  date  of  sale,  but  the  trustee 
would  be  liable  for  sales  and  fed¬ 
eral  liabilities  incurred  by  the 
trustee  prior  to  the  closing  date. 
Further,  the  employe  group  would 
be  exempt  from  any  liabilities  of 
the  trustee  for  “libel  or  other  legal 
wrongs.” 

The  trustee  has  stated  that  it  has 
no  interest  as  to  who  the  final  pur¬ 
chaser  may  be,  and  is  only  con¬ 
cerned  in  getting  the  offer  which 
will  be  best  for  the  beneficiaries. 
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Harold  C.  Hendee,  64,  editor 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  since  its  found¬ 
ing  in  1929,  May  18. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  Earl  Farris,  69,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tinker  Field  Take- 
Off  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and 
former  advertising  staffer  on  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Oklahoma  dailies.  May 
12. 

*  * 

Charles  Messer  Stow,  antiques 
editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  and  of  the  New 
York  Sun  since  1929,  May  16. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1899  on  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  later  moved  to  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian.  He  was 
executive  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  from  1922  to 
1924,  and  was  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 
before  joining  the  Sun.  i 

*  *  * 

Frederic  E.  Dougall,  84,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  defunct 
Montreal  (P.Q.)  Witness,  May  20. 

«  ♦  tfc 

Charles  E.  Stultz,  42,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Key  port  (N.  J.) 
Weekly  and  the  Matawan  Journal, 
May  15. 

«  «  * 

Hi  Jeness,  59,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  member  of  the  Oregon 
Journal,  Portland,  and  for  seven 
years  promotion  manager  of  the 
Oregonian,  May  16. 

♦  *  * 

George  B.  Waite,  42,  member 
of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Her¬ 
ald  staff  and  former  reporter  for 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  May  14. 

«  «  !(< 

Charles  Arthur  Powell,  52, 
aviation  and  industrial  editor  of 
the  North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Val¬ 
ley  Times,  and  formerly  with  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  and  Exam¬ 
iner,  May  18. 

4e  iti 

R.  M.  Bortle,  77,  who  retired 
two  years  ago  as  night  stereotype 
and  press  foreman  of  the  Eau 
Claire  (Wis. )  Press,  May  10.  He 
had  been  associated  with  the  morn¬ 
ing  daily  for  53  years. 

■ 

Ad  Executive  Found 
Dead  On  Street 

Richard  M.  Howland,  35,  Mid¬ 
west  advertising  director  of  This 
Week  magazine,  was  found  dead 
on  a  Chicago  street  early  on  the 
morning  of  May  20. 

No  marks  were  found  on  the 
body,  but  the  police  began  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  determine  whether 
he  was  a  victim  of  foul  play. 

Mr.  Howland,  who  had  been 
with  the  newspaper-circulated  mag¬ 
azine  for  four  years,  made  his 
headquarters  in  New  York.  He 
had  gone  to  Chicago  on  a  short 
business  trip. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  Wanted 


QUOTES  W  COMMENTS 

“/My  ail  for  a  press  for  sale  brought  immediate  re¬ 
sults!” 

SAM  S.  PINTOLILLO 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 


K-ATK.s — foii/fcutive  ii!/>ertlon.« — 3  line  niinimuni. 


SITl  ATIONsi  W.ANTED 
InKerlion/t  Line  Kate 

1  S..55 

.50 

3  .45 

4  and  over  .40 


.VLL  UTIIKR  (T...\S,SIKItATIO.N« 
Insert iuns  I.ine  Kate 

1  $1.00 

3  .05 

3  .00 

4  aiKl  over  .85 


Situation  Waiitoi!  .\d«  payable 
ill  a/lvanee. 


Innnire  Oir  30  and  .52  time  rates. 
Charire  Onlers  .Aceepted. 


.Add  1.5o  for  Rox  Service 


.\l>\  EKl*l-*l\<i  .AtiENtTKS  eii.arireil  at  our  Nation.al  Ci.'issilie/I  rate 
lesr.  eoniini-sioii.  I  Inquire  for  rates.) 


r'oiinl  .'to  unit-  P' r  liii"  t add  1  liiM'  for  Rox  iiifornuitiou  i .  No 
abbreviation-.  Hi'plies  niailoii  daily.  Rox  liolders'  identities  held  in 
stri/'lest  eonlidenee.  I>‘:nlline  W<'ilnesday  at  2  P.M.  t.Afti'r  last  M/iili. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept, 
j  Times  Tower.  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-3052 


exclusive  weekly  newspaper 

with  or  without  plant.  Ready  and 
able  to  act  now.  Give  details  in  first 
1ft ter.  Box  2034,  Editor  &  Publisher 


LONG  EXPERIENCED  and  responsi¬ 
ble  journalist  seeking  financial  part¬ 
nership  and  editorial  runninK  of  daily 
or  series  of  weekly  newspapers.  Box 
203‘8.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  a  purchaser,  for  South¬ 
eastern  dally  newspaper,  with  $300,- 
000  cash  and  financing  to  $600,000. 
Properties  priced  as  low  as  $100,000 
considered  in  good  markets.  P.  T. 
Hines,  Publishers  Service,  P.  0.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  and 
climate  are  good  I 

J.  E.  GABBERT 

3087  Orange, _ Riveraide,  Calif. 


(XCNFIDENTIAIi  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Oo..  Ventura.  California. 


MID-WEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Herman  H.  Koch 

2610  Nebraska  St.  Sioux  City.  Iowa 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
818  Boston  Bldg,  Denver,  Colo. 


BH>R  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Oalif. 


Publications  for  Sale 


Business  Opportunities 


HELP  AV  A  N  T  E  D 


Publication  of  THE  SOUTHERN  LIT¬ 
ERARY  MESSENGER  was  discontin¬ 
ued  several  years  ago,  and  circulation 
roinhined  with  another  publication. 
Right.s  and  title  have  since  been  as¬ 
signed  and  are  available  to  publisher 
or  individual  interested  in  and  rapable 
of  re-establisbment  and  maintaining 
tbe  publication.  Anyone  interested! 
Correspondence  confidential.  Address 
Box  2014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  WANTED  to  manage  newspaper. 
Must  be  in  position  to  finance  invest¬ 
ment  of  at  least  $10,000.  Arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  to  acquire  full 
ownership,  over  a  period  of  time.  Box 
2023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Fillers — Items  Wanted 


KANSAS  COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  Weekly,  western  half  of  state. 
$25,000.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 


30%  ON  YOUR  INVESTMIENT.  Ex¬ 
clusive  county  seat  Middle  Western 
coal  mining,  farm  area.  Excellent 
equipment,  fine  staff.  $15,000  down 
payment.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  1807  8. 
Shore,  Holland,  Michigan. _ 


PROFITABLE  2-LINO  WEEKLIES 


INOOMPATIiBLE  partnership  makes 
choice  property  possible  at  $50,000, 
on  terms;  largest  in  county.  Includes 
building. 


•AA’  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco  5.  California. _ 


AN  exclusive  field ;  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  $20,000,000  last  year;  sickness 
makes  possible;  can  help  finance  at 
less  than  gross. 


FOR  31  YEARS — ^We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 

LEX  BEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  102  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton.  New  York 


Appraisers — Liquidators  _ 

PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATTVEfl 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


Publishing  and  Printing  Plants 
STANDARD  APPRAISAL  OO. 

6  Church  Street 

New  York.  N.  Y. _ 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .4venuf.  New  York  18,  N.  Y 


J.  R.  GABBERT 

SOS!  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 


WILL  REPRINT  brief,  fresh  humor 
items  from  trade  publications  and 
newspapers.  We’ll  rredit  the  source 
and  pay  5f  a  word.  Send  clippings  to 
Filler  Dept.  Magazine  Digest.  545 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  New  York. 


Syndicates — ^Features 


TO  ALL  EDITORS  A  PUBLISHEES 


WHETHER  you  publish  In  a  large 
city  or  small  town  .  .  .  yonr  locality 
derives  revenue  from  the  aeronautical 
or  associated  industries.  ARE  YOU 
DEVEIXIPING  YOUR  POTENTIALS 
FROM  THESE  ITELDSttt 


WE  OFFER  a  weekly  (oftener  If  de¬ 
sired)  Aviation  column  that  ineludec 
both  general  news  AND  .  .  .  local  news 
of  yonr  area.  Also  feature  artielei 
when  requested. 


LIVELY  'Shopper,  3d  year,  nets  $100 
week.  $3,000  cash.  Box  505,  Sepul¬ 
veda,  Californiia. _  _ 


CALIFORNIA  exclusive  weekly  in  rich 
agricultural  area.  Town  of  1400  is 
trading  center  for  rapidly  growing 
ranch  ares.  1951  gross  $25,000,  net 
$9,000.  Price  $49,000  with  $20,000 
down  and  payments  at  $300  per  month, 
includes  extra  large  3-bedroom  home 
on  100xl40-foot  lot  covered  with  fruit 
trees  and  flowers,  a  40x70  concrete 
building  with  extra  room  on  rear,  plus 
3-machine  plant  with  offset  press  and 
camera  and  plate  equipment.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  8570 
Frances  Avenue,  Venice,  California. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  8.  VAN  BIINTHUTSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenne,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  for  Sale 


ONLY  $4,000  down  (full  price  $16,- 
000)  for  unopposed  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  weekly  in  lovely  city  of  4,200. 
Unusual  chance  to  buy  cheap  and 
build  big.  The  DIAL  Agency.  Detroit 
1.  Michigan. _ 


OREGON :  Good  profitable  weekly  in 
fast  growing  area.  Gross  about  $20.- 
000.  Asking  $17,500  with  $8,500 
down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates. 
4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  26. 
California. 


UNOPPOSED  Big  Town  Weekly  in 
hub  of  Pacific  Northwest  83  years  old, 
paid  circulation  $26,000  gross  in  last 
12  months.  No  plant.  Make  offer.  Box 
1904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLORADO  weekly  newspaper  gross 
ing  $21,000,  expenses  $15,000.  County 
seat  town  of  2,100.  Can  be  handled 
with  $12,500  down,  suitable  terms  on 
balance.  Publisher,  not  a  printer,  em¬ 
ploys  one  printer  and  an  apprentice. 
Property  recently  appraised  at  $42.- 
000.  Write  for  particulars  and  sample 
copies.  MAY  BROS.,  Newspaper  Bro 
kers,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. _ 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  Newspaper 
Property  in  area  of  29,000.  Equipment 
appraisal  $47,500.  Three  linos.  Comet, 
Ludlow,  Vertical,  CAP  Rice,  strip- 
raster  etc.  Eastern  industrial  area 
1951  gross  $64,000.  Immediate  sale 
for  half.  Box  2041,  Editor  A  Publisher 


USE  THIS  AS  A  METHOD  OF  GAIN¬ 
ING  AVIATION  ADVERTISING  AND 
SUPPORT.  Practically  everyone  is  air- 
minded  today. 


For  further  information  please  contact 
Box  1600,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORS:  The  250.000  American  sol¬ 
diers  in  Europe  are  news  in  yonr 
hometown.  Stories  from  Germany, 
Austria.  France,  etc.,  featuring  home¬ 
town  GT's.  visiting  VIP’s  and  local 
folk  on  vacation — all  tailored  to  yonr 
circulation  ares — will  he  supplied  by  2 
experienced  metropolitan  newsmen 
nailing  in  June.  Box  2039,  Editor  A 
Puhliaher. 


Promotioii  Senrkes 


KEEP  AD  LINAGE  UP 

during  dull  summer  months 
by  using  ad  ideas  from  the 
Jay-Bee  Newspaper  Aids 
quarterly  bulletin — 


One  publisher  DOUBLED 
predecessor’s  gross  by  use 
of  these  ideas. 


Special  Introductory  Offer: 
Full  year's  service.  $10 
Summer  and  Fall  Issues.  $6 


Summer  issue  only,  $4 


Don’t  delay — send  your  check 
today  to 


Jay-'Bee  Newspaper  Aids 
(Barked  by  30  years’  experience) 
Spring  Park,  Minnesota 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


promotion  Services 


WAP’BOX  DERBY — Starting  Ramp, 
like  new,  picture  and  apecidcations 
available.  Reasonably  priced.  Phone 
5251  Lancaster,  or  write  C.  B.  Sla- 
bach,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  8  W 
King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


OFFICIAL  INiSICNIA  MATS  TO 
BOOST  YOUR  AUTO  LINAQEI 

OET  greater  local  or  Classified  auto¬ 
motive  linage  having  official  sales 
and  service  insignia  of  all  principal 
car-makers  on  hand. 

SET  of  391  mats  includes  both  line 
and  halftone  reproductions  in  several 
aiies.  Sharp,  clean  and  clear.  An  in¬ 
valuable  asset  whether  used  in  Classi¬ 
fied  or  Display. 

ALL  391  mats  plus  2  proofbooks  yours 
for  only  $25  if  there’s  no  Howard 
Parish  client  in  your  city.  Or  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling 
Plans  with  the  May  release,  which  in- 
this  valuable  automotive  mat 
collection.  Order  today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47.  Fla. 


Cash  for  Due  Bills 

Hotels,  RR,  Airlines,  Ships,  etc. 
0.  Firestone,  144*  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Binders — Files 


ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
NEWSPAPER  PILES 
Fit  any  siae  newspaper 
Manufactured  by 

HAARVIG  LOOSE  LEAP  DEVICES 
1822  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  111. 


Composing  Room 


INTERTYPES 

.MODELS:  G — H— D — CSM — C — X 

LINOTYPES  . 

MODEIjS:  32 — til — 30 — 27 — 22 — 14 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Ptj-  oI  Centre  Trucking  Oo.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggeis  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

D^ismsntling  •  Moving  -  Erecting 
mngle  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 
local  and  LONG  DISTANCE 

675  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14.  N.  T. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

newspaper  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Diamantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
_  SUnset  1-4575 


national  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
Co.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—moved — erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
Meinbling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

8626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.T. 
_ _  STlllwell  6-0098-0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  NTovers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preases 
_  ANYWHERE 

M  East  4th  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  T. 
_ Phone  GPring  7-1740 


Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PF.TER.SON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 
-  6723  W.  Superior,  Ohicagn  44,  Ill. 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  EreeUon 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
•11  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

SPEOIAUZING  in  Duplex  and 
_ Gosi  Flat-Bed  Weba _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  OO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repaira, 
Maintenance,  Ereetions,  all  typea  of 
Preaaea,  Coaat  to  Coaat. 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Ohurcb  Street 
_  Rockford. _ IlUnoU 

A  Bemlnderl  Ads  for  2  or  moro  I 
toaartlona  bring  better  results  I!  I 


SCOTT 

4  UNIT  PRESS 


Y®RTICAJL  type  21  cut-off.  2  I  . . . 

doubl6  fold6r8t  rubb6r  rollbri!  lAriftl  I  a  «  j  w  #  u  n 

No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can  I  .cut-off,  double  folder,  roller 

be  divided. 


bearings,  eteel  cylinders. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18.  N.  Y.  Avenue.  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


ALL  of  the  above  machines  are  imme¬ 
diately  available  and  ran  be  delivered 
either  “iis  is,”  reconditioned,  or  re¬ 
built  guaranteed. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenu;,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRYANT  9-1132 


LINOTYPE  and  Ludlow  Mats  for  Sale 
— 8  and  11  point  Excelsior;  12  point 
Century;  18  and  24  Bodoni  Bold.  Fall 
series  Ludlow  Cnslon  Light  and  Italic. 
Write  for  description,  prices  and 
proofs.  Mea.senger  Publishing  Co..  May- 
field,  Kentucky. 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — 0 — OSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  jcood 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania. 


EQUIPMENT  BARGAINS 

Rebuilt  Model  8  Linotype 

Rebuilt  C  &  P  12x18  job  press 

Hoe  jig  saw  and  drill  combinations 

Linotype  magazines 

Lino  and  Inter  pots 

Lino  and  Inter  motors 

Rebuilt  Linotype  mold  disks 

Priced  for  quick  sale.  Write  or  call 
for  particulars  now  I 

AMERICAN 

Printing  Machinery  Co..  Ine. _ 

88  Gold  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  REctor  2-2283 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  improved  with 
3  McNamara  mag  I'ames,  gas  mono¬ 
melt  pot,  or  electric  pot,  $3,250,  terms. 

GANER  Linotype  Craftsmen 
305  E.  45tli  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


.M.NETY  PER  CENT  of  North  Carolina 
daily  newapapera  are  using  L.  A  B. 
Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  Turtlea.  They 
are  sold  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  price  $68.50  to  $79.50.  The  qi«l- 
ity — none  better  on  the  market.  Write 
for  circular  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  L.  A  B.  Sales  Company,  Bo* 
560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


^UPLEX  and  Goss  flatbed  presaes. 
Complete  in  every  detail.  Uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


HOE 

5  UNIT  PRESS 

LENGTH  cut-off  23  9/16" 

5—16  PAGE  Balcony  type  units 
Rubber  Rollers.  Ink  Pumps 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands 
2 — C-H-Conveyors,  1  doable  Folder 
2 — AC  Motor  Drives  Full  Automatic 
For  further  information  write 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  Now  York  36,  N.  Y. 


•AB  DUPLEX  Press — recently  rebuilt.  8 
Iiage  standard — 16  page  tabloid.  Vari¬ 
able  speed  motor  and  accessories.  Can 
he  seen  running.  Pittston  Publishing 
Oo.,  Kehoe  Building,  Pittston,  Pa. 

NO.  4  MIEHLE  with  Dexter  pile  feed¬ 
er  and  extension  delivery.  Motor,  roll¬ 
ers.  eliases,  ete.  Sheet  size  ‘25x38. 

SAM  PUNTOLTl.IX) 

311  Lincoln  Ave..  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


HOE  32  PAGE  ROTARY  PRESS 
COLOR  deck,  reversible  cylinders, 
double  newspaper  folder,  Vi  page  mail 
folder,  length  cut-off  22%".  7/16" 

plates,  metal  furnace,  easting  box,  and 
plate  finisher. 

.TOHX  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St..  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — Goss  Comet  newspaper 
press  with  motor  and  20  page  size 
chases  and  one  double  spread  chase, 
extra  rollers,  paper  dollie.  Just  over¬ 
hauled  by  factory  machinist.  Available 
Aug.  1  to  15.  Priced  $8,000  dismantled 
by  factory  man  ready  to  ship.  To  make 
way  for  faster  press.  The  Western 
Star,  Lebanon.  Ohio. 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE  Press  Con¬ 
trol  system,  30/3  horsepower  motor. 
Used  3  years.  Available  August  1st. 
1952.  The  Sun-Journal,  New  Bern, 
North  Carolina. 


Office  F.quipment _ 


F  OK  SALE 

BURROUGHS  BOOKKEEPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  especially  set  up  for  newspa¬ 
per  line  rate  operations.  Kept  in  good 
condition  under  maintenance  contract. 
Priced  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  Box  2018, 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

Newsprint _ i 

CA.N’ADIAN  Newsprint,  originsl  mill 
shipment,  sny  sise  rolls,  csrload  lots  at 
attractive  prices.  Mm  shipment  and 
continuous  l>ookin$s.  Inquiries  invited. 
Cansdian  Newyirint  Supply  Oo.,  Al¬ 
fred  Horn,  18  East  41  St.  New  York. 

N.  Y.  Tel.:  ORegon  9-3870. _ 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  9000, 

_ EIDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

NBAVSPRINT  paper  in  sheeU  and 
rolls.  Very  fast  delivery  at  loweat 
prices.  Box  1417,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 
ROLLS.  Sheets.  Any  Sise.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  Aletongnin  4-8729,  N.Y. 

FOR  LOW  PRICE 

AND  finest  qnsHty  newsprint.  Call 
East  Weat  ’rradiM  Corporation,  79 
Wall  Street,  New  York  6,  New  York. 

HAnover  2-0165. _ 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sboets.  All  sises.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  3®".  52 H",  70'.  80* 
diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22H'.  Reels,  tensions,  pasters,  color 
fonntain,  robber  rollers,  complete 
stereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  SelecUon 
Seoii-cylindrlcal 
Tubular,  Fiat  Bed  Presses 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  B.  Paulina  Street 
Chicago  8.  Illinois 


MODEL  A  Duplex  fist  bed  press. 

HOE  24  Page  single  width  !4  lold. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  24  page 
TAB.  with  complete  accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
I  Box  1921,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOR  SALE  —  24  PAGE  Pre-Speed 
King.Walter  Scott  Press  and  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  except  mat  dryer,  5- 
station,  G.E.  press  drive  and  control, 
35  h.p.  motor.  Rubber  rollers  except¬ 
ing  for  doctors.  Color  fountain.  Prints 
multiples  of  two  to  20  pages.  This 
press  is  in  wonderful  condition.  On  it 
was  printed  the  first  place  winner  in 
the  five  to  ten  thousand  class  in  the 
1951  McDill  School  of  Journalism  con¬ 
test  conducted  annually  by  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association.  Can  he  seen 
in  operation  on  our  floor  until  late  this 
year.  To  be  replaced  by  new  press  in 
new  building  just  being  started.  Price 
and  terms  on  request.  News-Herald, 
Marshfield.  Wisconsin. 


24-PAGE  TUBULAR 

TWO-to-One  model  with  stereotype 
equipment.  $30,000  cash. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


DUPLEX  flat  bed  press — 8  page,  com¬ 
plete  with  motor,  equipped  with  vari¬ 
able  speed  and  accessories.  2  way 
printer,  will  do  tabloid  work.  New 
style  fountain.  Can  bt*  demonstrated. 
Box  2026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  VALUES  — GOOD  SAVINGS 

METAL  Pots — 154  to  7-ton  Cap.,  with 
or  without  Pumps. 

HOB  Dry  Mat  Boiler. 

CLAYBOURN  Precision  Plat  Shaver. 

NO.  23  VANDEBCOOK  Power  Proof 
Press. 

WESEL  Electric  Galley  Proof  Press. 

HOE  Double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 

GOSS  &  Hoe  Curved  Plate  Shavers. 

CURVED  A  Plat  Plate  Routers. 

Automatic  FINISHING  Machines  A 
Casting  Boxes  for  all  Standard  Sheet 
Cuts. 

48  Page  HOE  STBAIGHTLINE  Press, 
22^'  cut-off. 

NEW  Hall  Page  Form  Tables  A 
“Dural”  Light-Weight  Stereo 
Chases. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.,  INC. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  Nerw  York  18,  N.  Y. 

(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


WOOD  Color  Plate  Pre-Register  Ma¬ 
chine  for  23-9/16  inch  plates.  New 
Condition. 

WOOD  Single  Automatic  .Autoplste  and 
Wood  Antoshaver  for  23-9/16  inch 
plates,  with  8-Ton  Gas  Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Double  .Automatic  Autoplate 
and  two  Wood  Autoshavers  for  23-9/16 
inch  plates,  with  10-Ton  AC  Electric 
Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  224i  inch  Plate, 
with  8  Ton  .AC  Electric  Furnace. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  MAT  ROLLER  replaced  by 
heavy  duty;  can  send  papers  showing 
good  print  from  its  mats.  .Also  Ham¬ 
mond  5-col.  EasyKaster  with  fully 
automatic  gas  pot  overhead.  News. 
Effingham,  Illinois. 


WANTED:  Unit  to  match  Goss  Press 
No.  1480  (Installed  new  in  1997), 
cut-off  23-9/16";  cylinder,  stagger  46 
degrees;  plate  thickness  7/16".  Writa 
Box  1921.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buv 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  ^  \ 

OOMPOSIN'G  ROOM  EQUIPMENT  ! 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  , 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

600  PifUi  ATenna,  New  York  18.  N.  T.  j 

MODEL  "A”  and  “AB”  Duplex;  0 
Kelly:  17x22  Offset;  (2)  10x25  fold- 
era.  National  Printing  Equipment  Oo., 
Ridgewood.  New  Jersey. 

MONOTYPE  mats,  36  to  72  point 
and  storage  cabinets 
Box  2047,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  W  ANTED 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  wanted,  with  definite  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  take  over  as  Circulation  Manager 
in  reasonable  time.  Must  have  interest 
in  and  ability  to  handle  boys.  Some 
previous  experience  desirable.  Young 
man  preferred.  An  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  right  man.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  full  details,  experience, 
age.  references.  J.  M.  Druck,  Pharos- 
Tribnne  &  Press.  Logansport,  Indiana. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  New 
Hampshire  p.m.  daily,  ABC.  with 
about  10.000  oircnlation.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced.  Write  details  to  M.  S.  Wax. 
Daily  Eagle,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


_ Classified  Advcrtisiiig 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
MAN,_  with  minimum  of  2  to  3  years’ 
experience,  for  manager  position  on 
small  city  daily.  Position  has  plenty 
of  opportunity.  Salary  open.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  in  replying.  Box  1918, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR  FOR 
TELEPHONE  ROOM 

STAFF  of  23  on  a  middle-west  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Interested 
in  a  college  graduate  with  supervisory 
experience  on  a  smaller  newspaper. 
Must  know  how  to  get  along  with 
people  and  be  able  to  teach  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  Classified  Tele¬ 
phone  Selling.  $65.00  weekly  to  start. 
Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
Box  1952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
UAPABLE  of  ^assuming  full  responsi¬ 
bility  of  entire  Classified  operation. 
Central  New  Jersey  daily.  Great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  linage  increases.  Adminis- 
^ative  as  well  as  sales  ability  essential. 
Write  fully  including  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  19*9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  to  develop 
former  stepchild  department  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  just  reaching  10.000. 
Write  A.  S.  Brown,  News-Argns, 
Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  or  Talbot 
Patrick,  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


_ _ Display  AdvertidnK 


WANTED  BY  MIDWEST  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  advertising  salesman  with  2  to  8 
years’  experience  either  display  or 
classified.  Circulation  15,000  to  20.000 
class.  Live,  growing  city  with  excep¬ 
tional  recreational  and  residential  ad¬ 
vantages.  Opportunity  for  person  hav¬ 
ing  managerial  ability.  Salary  open. 
In  reply,  state  experience,  references, 
etc.  Box  1917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— If  you 
have  ambitions  to  locate  with  one  of 
the  greatest  newspaper  publications  in 
the  nation,  and  have  a  top  record  in 
newspaper  advertising  sales,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  outstanding  future  awaits 
you  here.  We  have  a  vacancy  on  our 
permanent  Retail  Advertising  Staff  for 
an  experienced  man  under  40.  who 
has  the  determination  and  ability  to 
become  a  top  producer.  Personality, 
appearance  and  aggressiveness  impor¬ 
tant.  Ability  to  produce  effective  lay¬ 
outs  and  write  forceful  copy  highly 
desirable.  Excellent  future  financial 
opportunity,  limited  only  by  your 
anility  to  sell.  Write  today,  giving 
complete  details  in  first  letter.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  SUNPAPERS,  Balti¬ 
more  3,  Maryland. 


HELP  WANTED 


GROWING  WESTERN  DAILY  and 
Sunday  newspaper  of  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  city  of  70,000  needs  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Must  be  aggressive  and 
must  have  had  competitive  experience. 
State  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  letter.  Box  1753,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

Ad  Director 

WE  WANT  a  man  with  a  record — a 
record  as  a  real  producer.  Only  daily 
in  midwest  city  under  100,000  needs 
top  ad  executive  who  knows  all  phases 
of  staff  direction  and  sales  promotion. 
Can  shortly  advance  into  management. 
Salary  will  appeal  to  top  man.  All  re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential.  Box  1943, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Competitiva  experience  es¬ 
sential.  Salary  and  attractive  bonus. 
Excellent  opportunity  with  young  or¬ 
ganization.  Progressive  western  city  of 
30,000.  Unexcelled  big  game  hunting 
and  fishing.  Send  resume  and  salary 
expected.  Box  1928,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  Retail  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  wanted  tor  New  England  Daily. 
All  replies  confidential.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1942,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


MANAGER  for  one  and  SALESMAN 
for  other  of  two  growing  afternoon 
dailies  in  10,000  class.  Write  Talbot 
Patrick,  Herald.  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

EXPERIEENCED  ADVERTISING 
Salesman  for  aggressive  daily  of  20,- 
000.  Must  have  layout  ability.  Pleasant 
working  conditions  with  no  high  pres¬ 
sure  selling.  Write  complete  infor¬ 
mation  and  inclose  sample  layout  to 
.\dvertising  Manager,  Times  News, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 


REPLACEMENT  necessary  on 
staff  of  six,  local  advertising 
department.  Morning,  Evening 
combination  and  Sunday  in 
Eastern  Indiana.  High  class 
man  must  be  able  to  handle 
all  types  of  accounts,  make 
good  layouts,  write  copy  and 
H-U-S-T-L-E  new  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  men  stay  with  us, 
this  is  second  change  on  our 
staff  in  six  years.  We  offer 
above  average  salaries,  some 
commissions,  car  allowance, 
hospitalization  insurance  and 
other  benefits.  Write  or  call 
Wayne  Botkin,  Advertising 
Manager,  Muncie  Star  ft  Press, 
Mnncie,  Indiana. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  daily  newspaper  in  good 
Ohio  city  of  50.000  population.  Perma¬ 
nent — not  a  replacement.  An  honest- 
to-goodness  opportunity  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive  worker.  All  replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Write  Box  2008,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  area  domi¬ 
nant  four  paper  weekly  group  in  south¬ 
ern  New  Jersey’s  rapidly  growing 
lower  Delaware  Valley.  Write  giving 
experience  and  salary  requirement  to 
Bruce  Henky,  Sunbeam  Publishing 
Co..  Salem,  New  Jersey. 


EXPERIENCED 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

WANTED  immediately  for  large  metro¬ 
politan  evening  daily  close  to  New 
York.  Man  we  seek  is  a  good  copy  man 
and  trained  to  handle  a  retail  district 
against  strong  competition.  We  believe 
we  have  an  interesting  proposition: 
write  and  tell  us  all  about  yourself. 
Staff  comprises  8  experienced  men. 
Box  2011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  another  experienced  man  in 
our  display  advertising  department. 
Not  a  high  pressure  salesman,  but  one 
experienced  in  selling,  in  layout  and  in 
developing  and  servicing  accounts.  If 
interested  in  becoming  a  part  of  an 
expanding  organization  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  community,  write  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Paducah  Sun-Democrat,  Paducah, 
Kentucky,  giving  background,  employ¬ 
ment  record,  salary  requirements,  ref¬ 
erences^ _ 

YOUNG  ADVERTISING  MAN  wanted 
by  Virginia  daily.  Modern  plant,  good 
working  conditions,  salary  and  bonus. 
Some  experience  desirable.  Essential 
that  he  wants  to  work,  learn  and  make 
a  career  of  it.  If  interested  write  W. 

.  J.  Missett,  News-Herald,  Suffolk,  Va. 


COPY  READER:  $100  to  sUrt.  Fine 
opportunity  for  young  but  fully  expe¬ 
rienced  desk  man  on  way  up.  Give 
fullest  details  first  letter.  Box  1819, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  CBS 
affiliate  radio  station  seeking  experi¬ 
enced  man  direct  news  department. 
Microphone  work  essential  part  of  job. 
Give  full  details  first  letter.  Box  1848. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  -  MANAGING  editor  for 
small  afternoon  daily  with  Sunday 
Morning  edition.  Prefer  man  between 
28-85  who  has  come  up  ladder  and 
is  anxious  to  progress.  Will  have 
charge  of  news  department  and  must 
be  reliable,  conscientious,  sober  and 
industrious.  Only  those  now  engaged 
in  desk  or  managing  editor’s  post  '^1 
be  considered.  Salary  will  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  'Send  full 
details.  Box  1941  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  a.m.  prize 
winning  tabloid.  Competitive  field  in 
city  of  30,000.  Must  be  civic  minded, 
strong  on  local  news,  cost  conscious 
and  able  to  direct  others.  Send  resume 
and  salary  expected  to  Earl  J.  Mason, 
Casper  (Wyoming)  Star. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN  wanted  imme 
diately.  Job  offers  bard  work,  lots 
of  variety  on  Northern  New  York 
small  daily.  Box  1922,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CUB  REPORTER  college,  J-school 
grad  seeking  start  in  newspaper  field. 
Opportunity  to  work  way  up.  Give 
full  details  first  letter.  Schenectady 
(New  York)  Gazette. 


EDITOR  for  monthly  membership  pub¬ 
lication  of  long  established  state  civic 
association.  Duties  also  include  prepa¬ 
ration  o-f  news  releases;  some  rewrite 
and  layout  Vork  on  specialized  pam¬ 
phlets  and  reports;  occasional  feature 
writing.  Position  requires  good  educa¬ 
tion;  personality;  flair  for  grasping 
substance  of  business  and  economic 
issues;  ability  to  write  quickly  and 
concisely.  Prefer  man  25-38.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  permanent  future.  Write  facts 
on  personal  history,  education  experi¬ 
ence,  salary.  Box  2012,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMEN 
needed  to  assist  in  teaching  reporting 
or  copy-reading  students  in  accredited 
journalism  school.  Pays  $40  for  43 
hours  each  month;  free  tuition  for 
graduate  students.  Box  2009,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  and  editorial 
page  editor  on  small-city  California 
daily.  Applicant  should  provide  full  in¬ 
formation  on  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  and  clippings  of  editorials.  Box 
2031,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 
SPORTS  MAN 

CAPABLE  of  handling  copy  desk  and 
makeup.  New  York  suburban  afternoon 
daily.  Box  2002,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MAJOR  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  has 
opening  for  experienced  salesman. 
Give  age  and  salary  requirement.  Box 

2000.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  daily. 
Strong  news,  feature,  interpretation 
policy.  $100.  Box  2003,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

NEWS  MAN  wanted  for  wire,  copy 
reading,  makeup.  Midwest  daily,  town 
of  12,000.  Permanent  post  offers  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Write  Box 
2007,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

OPENING  IMMEDIA’TELY  for  Pho¬ 
tographer-State  Editor,  mostly  photog¬ 
raphy.  Write  Editor,  Huron  Daily 
Plainsman,  Huron,  South  Dakota. 


HELP  WANTED 


MANAGING  EDITOR— for  long  estab¬ 
lished  New  York  ABC,  Associated 
Business  Publications  trade  weekly. 
Experience  in  rewrite  and  makeup 
necessary,  flair  for  layout  desirable. 
Write  Box  2016,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  for  fast-growing  daily 
in  Northwest  Montana  town  of  10,000 
only  35  miles  from  Glacier  National 
Park.  List  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  The  Inter  Lake,  Kalispell, 
Montana. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  7,500  p.  m. 
Southeastern  California  daily,  city  of 
13,000,  agricultural  trading  area  of 
60,000.  Must  be  able  to  handle  self, 
as  well  as  local,  wire,  makeup,  and 
staff  of  six.  Hard-hitting  practical 
production  man.  Reply  fully,  including 
record  last  five  years  emplojment, 
pertinent  experience,  and  salary  want¬ 
ed.  Publisher,  Post-Press  Newspaper!, 
El  Centro,  California. 


Library 


LIBRARY  ASSISTANT 

For  Mid-town  New  York  professional 
paper.  Must  be  good  typist,  5  day 
week.  Write  Box  2044,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher  or  phone  Librarian,  BRyant 
9-3052  (New  York), 


Photographers 


PHO'TOGRAPHER-reporter  wanted  os 
small  Fairchild-equipped  daily.  Box 
2015,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Promotioii— PabHc  Relations 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  STAFFERS 
(2)  Male.  26-37  years.  For  top  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  fund-raising  organization. 
Journalism  or  advertising  majors,  with 
some  newspaper  or  agency  experience. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  live  wires  to 
gain  experience  in  all  media.  $4,800- 
$6,000  starting  rate.  Box  1929,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CORPORATION  needs 
man  26  to  33  in  extensive  public  re¬ 
lations  program.  Journalistic  training 
and  3  to  5  years’  experience  or  other 
commercial  writing  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Must  be  practical,  above  average 
writer,  capable  of  detailed  thorough¬ 
ness  in  planning,  writing  and  coor¬ 
dinating.  Good  opportunity  for  ex- 
pandini^  career.  Will  consider  1952 
journalism  graduate  for  a  separate  Job 
requiring  beginner.  Please  write  folly 
Box  2028,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CONSERVATIVE  public  relations,  re¬ 
search  and  direct  mail  advertising 
manager.  Job  security — top  salary  and 
opportunity.  P.  O.  Box  869,  Alliance. 
Ohio. 


Mechanical 


WANTED — LINOTYPE  OPERATOR. 
Union,  afternoon.  The  Natchez  Times, 
Natchez,  Mississippi. 


WANTEID — Com^sing  room  foreman. 
Union  man  capable  of  leadership  and 
who  knows  how  to  produce  at  reason¬ 
able  cost.  May  have  two  openings 
within  six  months.  Csrmage  Walls, 
President,  General  Newspapers  Ine., 
Box  760,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  Exception¬ 
al  opportunity  for  mature  man  who 
would  like  to  round  out  career  in 
South.  Or  for  man  seeking  larger  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Must  know  how  to  han¬ 
dle  men  as  well  as  machines.  Pay  for 
top  producer  excellent  with  bonuses 
and  liberal  extra  benefits.  Reply  con¬ 
fidential;  give  age,  experience.  Box 

2004.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PRESSMAN  to  operate  Duplex  flatbed 
and  then  take  over  on  16  page  two 
plate  Hoe  rotary  about  Sept.  1.  Scale 
$3.15.  Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchor- 

age,  Alaska. _ 

WANTED — Competent  working  fore¬ 
man  for  daily  (except  Sunday) 
paper.  Only  sober,  honest,  * 

and  dependable  man  wanted.  Write 

Box  2006,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Duplex  A  flatbed  prese- 
man-stereotyper,  afternoon  daily, 
climate.  Daily  News,  Bogalusa.  La. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  24,  1952. 


LEARN  LINOTYPE 
at  Chicago  Linotype  School 

Immediate  enrollment.  Competent  in- 
itrnctors.  Plenty  of  machines.  Write 
for  circular.  Graduates  avail.able. 

CHICAGO  IjINOTYPR  SCHOOL 
637  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 


PRESSMEN 

— actual  on  the  job  instruction — 
BECOME  a  proficient  duplex  or  Goss 
flstbed  operator  and  maintenance  man. 
Gall  or  write 

SAM  S.  PUNTOULLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdmiDHtninTe 


BBSPONSIBLE  MAJI  seeks  aaioeia- 
tion  with  newspaper  as  Business  or 
Adrertising  Manager.  Six  years’  expe¬ 
rience  ss  Branch  Manager  on  a  daily 
end  general  manager  of  a  weekly.  Good 
references.  Box  1801,  Editor  h  Pub- 
lieber. 


AGGRESSIVE  Circulation  Manager, 
now  employed,  desires  change.  More 
than  25  years’  experience  Morning, 
Erening  and  Sunday.  Little  Merchant 
ipeeialist.  Available  two  weeks’  notice. 
Beit  of  references.  Box  103>5,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


OIRODLATION  MANAGER:  20  years’ 
experience  one  organisation.  War  11 
Vet.  ABC,  Little  Merchant  Plan.  40 
years  of  age.  Prefer  Texas.  Oklahoma. 
Sew  Mexico.  Write  Box  1013,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CIRCCLATION  MANAGER.  25  years 
experience.  Small  and  large  newspa¬ 
per!.  A  builder  of  circulation  revenue. 
West  or  South  preferred.  Box  1051, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAOER  Under¬ 
stand  all  phases  of  circulation  particu¬ 
larly  home  delivery.  Excellent  and 
long  record  of  accomplishments  on 
medium  .size  Eastern  daily.  Under  50 
with  plenty  of  pep  and  experience. 
Box  203..1.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  “TOP  MANAGEMENT’’,  if  it’s 
your  problem  to  choose  a  circulation  I 
manager  or  second  man  who  is  able, 
capable,  and  willing  to  produce  the 
revenue  necessary  to  offset  increased 
newsprint  prices  and  still  maintain  cir¬ 
culation  figures,  why  not  talk  with 
mel  I’ll  be  available  at  Oklahoma 
City  June  16-18.  Also,  available  for  in¬ 
terview  anywhere  east  of  that  point 
June  18-21.  Now  handling  large  news¬ 
paper  satisfactorily,  but  want  to  make 
change  for  personal  (good)  reasons 
October  1.  Box  2032,  Editor  &  Pub- 


20  TEARS  with  Little  Merchants. 
*•*1  10  circulation  manager  Midwest 
10,000  daily.  Excellent  record:  refer¬ 
ences.  38  years  old.  Prefer  south  or 
*eit.  Box  2021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIROIL.ATION  MANAGER  now  on 
7.000  daily  would  like  to  relocate  in 
middle  west.  32  years  old,  married. 
Experienced.  A.B.C.  Little  Merchant. 
Motor  route.  Increased  present  paper’s 
income  40%.  Will  gamble  with  a 
publisher  on  low  salary  and  %  of 
mcrease  above  present  income.  Write 
Box  2043,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Cl—Mtd  Advertisliig 

piiASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  100% 
•»iei  minded.  Excellent  record.  Desires 
post  where  vigorous  ssles  effort  Is 
Available  abort  notice.  Box 
1844.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  QUICK  RESPONSE  to  this  ad  can 
he  the  best  answer  to  your  classified 
Koblems.  CAM — 10  years’  experience. 
iTiorough.  original,  bard  worker.  Ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  of  entire  operation. 
*•1  promotion  man ;  intelligent,  ag- 
rtMsive  salesman.  Box  2036.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Sound 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  build 
a  profit  -  making  want  -  ad  section, 
bucked  by  20  years’  experience  in  do¬ 
ing  it.  Fully  capable  of  managing  any 
site  operation.  Top  recommendations 
and  a  record  that  will  stand  dote  in¬ 
vestigation.  Available  immediately. 
Box  1705,  Editor  A  Publiaher, 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  OR 
MANAOER,  29,  B.J.  in  advertising, 
two  years  with  metropolitan  dailies, 
aggressive  linage-builder,  with  top 
drawer  copy.  Will  go  anywhere  for 
right  offer.  Write  Box  1834,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— aggres¬ 
sive,  alert,  B.A.  in  journalism.  Two 
years’  experience  small  daily.  Desires 
position  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Write  Box  2029,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESIRE  CALIFORNIA  (X>AST  posi¬ 
tion,  8  years’  experience  selling  and 
servicing  all  types  accounts,  special 
promotion.  Married,  owns  car  and 
home.  References.  Box  2010,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


13  YEARS  ONE  JOB 

ADVERTI'SING-Salesman — Age  35— 
Married- 3  Children.  Good  detail  and 
layout  experience — with  daily  over 
100,000  circulation — pressure  and  stiff 
competition  trained.  Reasons  for 
change  best  possible.  Top  references. 
Available  soon. — Move  anywhere  if  fu¬ 
ture  and  livable  salary  assured.  Box 
2027.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


.\l»VKHTISIXr,  M.W.tOER  AVAlI..\m.,E 
Prefer  town  50.0000  to  125,000;  age 
45;  good  health;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  and  have  proven  ability;  have 
turned  in  good  performance  for  years 
in  retail  display,  classified  promotion 
sales  and  special  edition  selling — both 
as  salesman  supervisor  and  manager; 
now  ready  to  build  you  a  good,  hard 
hitting  staff.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  base  may  compensation  on  increased 
linage  for  your  paper.  If  you  want  to 
find  out  about  me.  contact  Sam  Bloom. 
Advertising  Director.  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  Cther  references  on  reqnest. 
Box  2045,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOCRiNALLSM  GRAD,  BA.  Augiat  ’49. 
Successful  wholesale  grocery  talesman 
at  $70  week,  still  seeking  opportu¬ 
nity  to  break  into  Jonmalism  Hold. 
Some  experience  two  Navy  camp  pa- 
pspert.  Draft-proof  vet,  single,  24.  can 
relocate.  Willing  and  eager  at  abont 
$45  week.  Available  now.  Harold 
Isaacs,  144  Manjer  St..  Brooklyn.  New 
York.  EV.  4-4475 


SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTS  to  relocate 
in  Midwest  city  nnder  50,000  popnls- 
tion.  10  years’  experience.  College  and 
High  School  sports,  all  reporting,  edU- 
ing  dntles.  33,  married,  draft  exemp’t. 
Box  1733,  Editor  A  Pnblislier. 


{X)PT  READER  .  REPORTER  -  WIRE 
EDITOR— 4  years’  top  metropolitan 
newspaper  and  wire  service  experience. 
College  grad,  27,  single,  available  im¬ 
mediately,  Box  1338,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisber. _ 

REPORTER-REWRITE.  20  years  city 
dailies,  all  beats,  veteran,  draft- 
exempt,  single,  sober,  active;  thor- 
ongh,  references.  Ready  short  notice. 
Go  anywhere.  Please  state  pay.  Box 
1818,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  seeks  house  organ  job; 
5  years  small  dailies,  3  years  large 
indnstrial  firm  as  writer-photographer. 
Box  1817,  Editor  A  Pnblisher, _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  sports  posi¬ 
tion  with  fntnre.  Experienced  all 
phases  3^  years.  College  grad.  Late 
20’s,  married.  Box  1814,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. _ 

WRITER-EDITOR,  energetic,  full  of 
ideas.  Pirst-rste  reputation  aa  novelist, 
foreign  correspondent,  critic.  Experi¬ 
enced  newspapers,  magssines,  films. 
Recently  returned  from  residence  in 
Europe.  Fnll  or  part  time.  Box  1325. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

(X)MIOS  EDITOR.  Top  name  In  field. 
15  years’  experience.  Successful  books. 
Complete  pr^nctien.  Box  1924.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


YOUNG  undraftable  veteran  wants  re¬ 
turn  city  daily  field.  Two  years'  large 
city  daily  and  wire  service,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Experienced  reporter,  feature  writer, 
copy  editor.  Some  wire  editing.  Widely 
traveled,  specific  knowledge  wide  range 
subjecta.  Give  salary  details.  Box 
1820,  Editor  A  Publi^er. 


ALL  AROUND  Newspaperwoman,  25, 
seeks  spot  on  daily  or  weekly  in  New 
York-New  Jersey  area.  2)^  years  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  small  daily;  2% 
years  reporting  New  York  City  dailies. 
Box  1903.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  MANAGING  EDITOR, 
city,  sports,  or  wire.  Employed  now 
as  managing  editor  midwest  daily 
6,000  circulation.  Excellent  references. 
Need  $90  weekly  with  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Box  1915,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  12  years’  experience. 
Prefer  daily  over  50,000.  In  New  York 
for  interviews  nntil  May  21.  Write, 
wire  Box  1902,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  3  years  In 
ternational  affairs  magazines.  Knowl¬ 
edge  languages,  seeks  foreign  desk 
newspaper  or  radio.  Previous  sporta 
and  education  writing.  Young  married 
vet.  Box  1932,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NATIONALLY  known  sports  writer 
and  editor  seeks  position.  Box  1948, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  A  NEWISPAPERMAN  t 

OFFER  yon  20  years’  experience  re¬ 
write,  features,  telegraph — copydesks, 
mskenp,  radio  news  writing.  Specisliie 
in  WORK  I  Box  1945,  Editor  A  Fiib- 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN,  16  years’  ex- 
perience  aa  reporter,  features,  photog¬ 
raphy,  city  and  copy  desks,  foreign 
correspondence ;  college  graduate, 
thinking  of  making  change.  Prefer 
city,  consider  any  over  100,000,  or 
small  daily  close  to  big  city.  Refer¬ 
ences,  samples,  interview  on  request. 
Box  1912,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN  27  years’  expe¬ 
rience  wants  desk  job.  $45.  Write  Box 
1905,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


NEWSStAN,  exMrienced  city  bests, 
sports,  desk,  msxeap.  Avsilsble  June 
1.  Draft  proof,  vet,  28.  married. 
Missouri  grad.  SDX.  Box  1950,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


SEEKING  metropolitan  opening.  Six 
years  on  desk  and  beats.  Single,  29, 
college  grad.  Prefer  reporting.  Box 
1953.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editonal 


JUNE  GRADUATE  (B.A.) — with  3 
years’  experience  as  regular  corre¬ 
spondent  for  small  daily  desires  re¬ 
porting  on  small  daily  or  weekly — 
sports  or  general  news.  Draft-exempt 
(21) — go  anywhere.  Box  2030,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


REWRITE  MAN  on  larger  eastern 
daily  2  years’  experience  wants  to  lo¬ 
cate  west  or  northwest.  Veteran,  27, 
camera  ability,  car,  single.  A.B.  de¬ 
gree.  Box  2013,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SEEKING  PUBLISHER 
WHO  VALUES  radio-TV  as  Circula¬ 
tion-Advertising  builder.  Past  7  years, 
Radio-TV  Editor-Daily  columnist  on 
America’s  most  quoted  trade  paper. 
Seeking  return  to  daily.  Journalism 
grad.  38,  married,  sober,  honest.  Wall 
re-locate  anywhere.  Box  2005,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  WRITER.  One 
year’s  experience  top  daily 
aports  editor,  wire,  all  beats.  Wish  to 
concentrate  on  sports.  Prefer  job  re¬ 
quiring  column.  Excellent  athletic 
background.  College  grad,  27, 
reserve  veteran.  Best  references.  Box 
2025.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

- UPSTATE  ~ 

NEW  YORK  NEW  ENGLAND 
iSTILL  learning,  but  solid  found^ion 
in  editing,  writing.  Now  doing 
ing,  photography. 

dustrial  magazines,  publicity,  sales 
promotion,  some  free  lancing.  ^0. 
Married,  24.  vet,  J-grad,  sm^l  towm 
farm  background.  Box  2022,  Mitor  A 

Pnblisher. _ _ _ _ _ 

young  reporter  for  busineM 
daily  4F,  1951  journalism  graduate, 
seeks’  general  assignment  position. 
South.  Southwest 

Box  2040,  Editor  A  Publisher - 

vriTTNG  NEWSMAN  available  for 
news’  public  relations  work  in 

D  C  Inquiries  answered 
ITr'om^ily.^  Box  2046^.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

Instructors _ _ 

experience  in  Advenising. 
fS?nlt”*^sU^on 

1727.  y.^itOT  A  PnWiwbfT. _ 

nir\TLsEMAN-JOURNAliTST  le®** 

Connection  .first-rate  college 

’b.!. 

A  Publisher. 


WILL  G-RADUATB  June,  Missouri 
jonmalUm.  Seek  sports  or  sports  and 
general.  Prefer  spot  where  background 
in  horses,  racing,  rodeos,  polo  will  add 
to  your  sports  page,  but  will  travel 
anywhere.  22,  unattached,  probable 
draft-exempt.  Will  start  at  low  wages 
for  chance  to  prove  self.  Part  time 
weekly  sports  and  radio  experience. 
Write  Harlan  Abbey,  503  Burnham, 

Columbia,  Missouri. _ 

COLLEGE  ENGLISH  INSTRUCTOR. 
30,  capable  writer,  fact  and  fiction, 
broad  background  in  Literature,  So¬ 
ciology,  Political  Science,  and  some 
technical  radio,  reporting,  seeks  stimu¬ 
lating  job  editing,  researching,  review¬ 
ing,  writing.  Salary  secondary.  Can 
relocate  in  .Tune.  Married  vet.  Car. 
Box  2017,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  editor.  18 
years’  experience;  prefers  east  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  college  town  up  to  50.000. 
independent  paper.  Box  2037,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

FICTION,  bnsiness  news  and  featnre 
articles  published;  some  experience 
newspaper  reporter:  8  years’  office  ex¬ 
perience  ;  vet,  33,  divorced,  2  children, 
desires  job  as  reporter  and/or  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor,  editorial  assistant.  South¬ 
east;  own  car.  Box  2001,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

HAVE  EATERYTHING  TO  OFFER 
BUT  EXPERIENCE.  Veteran,  29. 
journalism  grad,  seeks  future  with 
small  but  progressive  daily.  Box  2024, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Prnmotinn — PuhIk’_R  clntiong 

PUBL1C"^ELATI0NS:  Career  a^t 
sought  by  writer. also  with  newspagsrt 
syndicate,  magaiine  experience.  Box 
2042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical _ 

mechanical  or  prem 

Superintendent.  Broad  experience  with 

Color  and  Black  and  White.  AU 
Web  Presaes.  Can  anpply  good  re^r- 
ences.  Excellent  background.  Box 

1934,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

ABOVE  average  skill  deaf  oper^or 
now  employed  desires  change 
shop  or  struck  plant.  S"'***' 

State  waRPS  you  pay.  Box  1846,  Bdi 

tor  &  PubUsher.  _ _ _ 

MB“”PUBLISHER — Are  your  produc¬ 
tion  costs  too  highl  Production  man¬ 
ager,  age  45.  more  than  30  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  phase  of  new^aper 

production,  including  teletypesetU^ 
seeking  challenging 
progressive  orgsnisation.  A-1 
es  Now  production  manager  of  prtie- 
winning  chain.  Personal  interview  ,o^ 
convenience,  my  expense.  Minimum 
starting  salary  $200  week.  Box  2035, 

Editor  A  Pnbtiahe^ _ .  - 

UNION  PRESSMAN  married  *eebs 
foreman’s  job  in  a  small  city.  Knws 
stereo  and  color 

and  reHable.  Box  2019.  Editor  A  Pub- 
‘  lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

“Is  Anybody  Listening?”,  For-  time  and  money  to  the  job  of  de- 
tune’s  compilation  of  10  articles  in  veloping  and  selling  their  corp- 
book  form  just  published  (E&P,  orate  personalities. 

May  3,  page  56),  has  caused  quite  “Here  a  major  responsibility 
a  bit  of  controversy  among  adver-  and  opportunity  rests  upon  adver¬ 
tising  men,  just  as  the  individual  tising,  because  just  as  advertising 
articles  did.  proved  to  be  the  most  effective 

Fortune’s  answer  to  its  own  means  of  selling  products  to  the 
question  appears  to  be  “no.”  The  masses,  so  it  should  prove  to  be 
fault  lies  not  with  the  institutional  the  most  effective  means  of  selling 
or  free  enterprise  message  that  corporate  personalities.  On  the 
business  wants  to  pass  on,  says  effectiveness  with  which  advertis- 
Fortune,  but  with  the  way  it  is  ing  accomplishes  this  job,  will  de- 
•expressed.  pend  in  part  at  least  whether  or 

Some  agency  men,  in  disagree-  not  private  business  as  we  know 
ment,  have  pointed  to  successful  it  will  survive.” 
campaigns  by  which  public  atti-  *  *  * 

tudes  toward  a  specific  company  We  don’t  know  whether  For- 
have  been  noticably  changed,  tune’s  editors  will  agree  with  Mr. 


Others  agree  there  is  need  for  this 
type  of  advertising  message  but 
there  is  vast  room  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  latter  is  Joseph  E. 
Boyle,  vicepresident  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York. 
In  a  speech  early  this  year  before 
the  Advertising  and  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  Club  of  Montreal,  Mr.  Boyle 
said: 

“It  seems  clear  that  business 
management  should  have  con¬ 
cerned  itself  not  only  with  the 
problems  of  producing  better  prod¬ 
ucts,  selling  them  at  reasonable 
prices  and  realizing  fair  profits 
hut  more  aggressively  explaining 
xmd  selling  this  system  to  the 
masses.  .  .  . 

“Private  enterprise  is  probably 
going  to  be  preserved  not  by  ab¬ 
stract  preachments  on  the  system 
as  a  whole  but  upon  pronounce¬ 
ments  by  and  about  individual  cor¬ 
porations,  made  in  human  under¬ 
standable  terms.” 

*  4=  * 

“We  in  the  United  States,”  said 
Mr.  Boyle,  “have  become  more 
and  more  concerned  in  recent 
years  with  the  problem  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  system  —  the  private 
enterprise  system  as  it  is  called — 
-of  our  business,  as  well  as  our 
markets. 

“With  the  development  of  or¬ 
ganized  and  vocal — and  wealthy 
— minorities,  with  Increased  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  and  skyrocketing 
taxes,  it  has  become  increasingly 
evident  that  business  management 
■cannot  ignore  public  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  corporate  personalities.  In 
■other  words,  management  must  act 
to  preserve  its  corporate  person¬ 
ality  as  well  as  its  product  markets. 

“This  corporate  personality  of 
each  business  concern  must  be 
saleable,  just  as  its  products  and 
services  are  saleable,  if  the  corpo¬ 
ration  is  to  continue  in  business. 
■Corporations  have  been  successful 
in  improving  their  products  and 
services  by  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation.  They  have  done  an 
equally  fine  job  of  devising  meth¬ 
ods  of  mass  production  and  selling. 
"Now  they  need  to  devote  more 


Boyle,  but  here  is  his  recipe  for 
how  to  do  it: 

“At  the  outset  we  must  admit 
that  the  job  cannot  be  done  by 
selling  private  enterprise  in  the  ab¬ 
stract. 

“In  the  second  place,  we  need 
to  recognize  that  considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made  in 
selling  corporate  personalities  and 
profit  by  such  experience.  In  the 
field  of  employe  relations,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  business  has  progressed  far. 

“At  the  same  time  we  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  these  efforts  and  others 
have  been  sporadic  and  all  too 
often  have  had  special  segments 
of  the  population  as  their  targets 
rather  than  the  consumer  public 
or  they  have  been  inspired  by 
emergency  situations  such  as 
strikes  or  legal  action  in  which 
case  they  were  designed  to  meet 
rather  than  prevent  trouble.  Man¬ 
agement  cannot  wait  until  it  is 
attacked  before  it  goes  into  action. 
In  this  as  in  so  many  cases  the 
best  defense  is  offense.” 

And  how  do  you  take  the  of¬ 
fensive?  Mr.  Boyle  said: 

“It  will  be  the  same  approach, 
basically,  as  in  product  advertis¬ 
ing.  First,  ask  ourselves:  Why 
should  our  companies  be  regarded 
as  good  companies?  Why  do  they 
deserve  consumer  confidence  and 
goodwill?  Why  should  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  our  products  be  glad  to 
be  associated  with  our  corpora¬ 
tions?  What,  in  other  words,  are 
the  strongest  sales  arguments  for 
our  corporate  personalities? 

“Out  of  this  sort  of  questioning 
should  come  a  series  of  claims  for 
attention  to  and  confidence  in  each 
corporate  personality.  This  part 
of  the  process  of  developing  what 
might  be  called  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  advertising  will  result  in  soul- 
searching  and,  I  would  expect, 
some  steps  to  improve  corporate 
personalities.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  possible 
copy  approaches:  basic  research 
and  product  improvement  labora¬ 
tories;  case  examples  of  employes; 
corporate  finances;  corporation 
history;  how  products  are  made; 
etc. 


Above  all,  Mr.  Boyle  stated,  one 
of  the  requirements  of  this  type 
of  advertising  is  repetition,  just  as 
in  product  advertising.  “One  of 
the  great  weaknesses  of  institu¬ 
tional  or  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  lack  of  repetition  and 
especially  repetition  where  masses 
of  consumers  see  the  advertising,” 
he  said. 

Finally,  where  is  the  pay-off  on 
this  type  of  advertising?  Results 
in  four  fields  might  be  expected, 
Mr.  Boyle  ventures:  it  will  help 
sell  products;  it  will  aid  in  self- 
improvement;  it  will  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  corporation  employes; 
and  “there  is  the  matter  of  self- 
preservation  as  well  as  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  private  enter¬ 
prise  system.” 

“Corporate  information  adver¬ 
tising,  now  in  its  infancy,  will 
grow  up  and  take  its  place  along¬ 
side  hard-selling  product  advertis¬ 
ing;  it  can  help  insure  continua¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  individual 
corporations  and  of  our  system  of 
private  enterprise  and  in  so  doing, 
will  be  a  good  investment  by  busi¬ 
ness,”  Mr.  Boyle  concluded. 

*  ♦  * 

The  New  York  Sunday  News 
had  some  further  “how  to  do  it” 
suggestions.  In  discussing  the  For¬ 
tune  book  April  13,  the  News 
rightly  said  “we’ve  had  some  ex¬ 
perience.  if  we  do  say  it,  in  com¬ 
municating  with  the  so-called 
masses,”  and  it  offered  “a  few 
principles”  in  the  business  of  writ¬ 
ing  effectively  to  and  for  large 
numbers  of  allegedly  ordinary 
people. 

Among  them  was  the  admonish¬ 
ment  to  “forget  that  word 
‘masses.’  ”  Here  are  the  seven  sug¬ 
gestions: 

1.  Keep  it  simple.  Don’t  use 
long  words  and  complicated  sen¬ 
tences — “bafflegab.” 

2.  Use  active  words  wherever 
possible — “Verbs  and  nouns  fight. 
Adjectives  and  adverbs  don’t.” 

3.  Never  “write  down”  to  any¬ 
body.  “Never  overestimate  the 
public’s  information  and  never  un¬ 
derestimate  its  intelligence.” 

4.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  “dirty 
words.”  “We’re  speaking  of  such 
terms  as  ‘profit,’  ‘stockholder,’  and 
the  like.” 

5.  The  direct  approach  is  usually 


E&P  CALENDAR 


June  4-6 — International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  and  Editors,  fifth  annual 
Congress.  Brussels. 

June  5-8 — California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers 
Association,  annual  convention, 
Santa  Barbara  Biltmore,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

June  7-8 — Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Banner  Lodge,  Moodns, 
Conn. 

June  8-9 — New  England  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association, 
meeting,  Eastland  Hotel.  Port¬ 
land.  Me. 

June  8-11 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  48th  annual 
convention  and  exhibit.  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

June  9-10  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.,  Summer  meeting. 
Hotel  Lafayette,  Portland,  Me. 

June  9-10 — Alpha  Delta  Sig¬ 
ma.  National  Advertising  Fra¬ 
ternity,  bi-annual  Eastern  and 
Southeastern  Regional  conven¬ 
tion,  Advertising  Club  and 
Hotel  Shelton,  New  York  City. 

June  9-11 — ANPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference,  24th  meeting. 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

June  16-19  —  International 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
convention,  Skirvin  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

June  18-21 — Catholic  Press 
Association,  annual  meeting. 
University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

best — “meaning  it’s  generally  bet¬ 
ter  than  folksy,  whimsical  or  cute 
stuff.” 

6.  “Frankly  admit  your  self-in¬ 
terest  in  striving  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  American  free  en¬ 
terprise  system.” 

7.  “Forget  that  word  ‘masses.’ 
The  audience  you’re  aiming  at 
isn’t  ‘masses.’  It’s  made  up  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  no  two  of  whom  are 
exactly  alike — and  plenty  of  whom, 
bud,  have  just  as  much  sense  as 
you.  Keep  that  thought  constantly 
in  mind  when  writing  for  them, 
and  you’ll  almost  automatically 
avoid  the  worst  mistakes  common¬ 
ly  made  in  this  field  of  communi¬ 
cation.” 


^atk  Mow 

A  DIFFERENT  KIND  OF  MOTION  PICTURE 
DEDICATED  TO  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 

SAMUEL  FULLER 

Productions 

RELEASED  THROUGH  UNITED  ARTISTS 
8741  SUNSET  BLVD.  HOLLYWOOD  46.  CALIF. 
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ANSWER  I 

Buying  an  ad  machine  that  doesn't  give  you  the 
FULL  CAPACITY  of  FOUR  Extra-Wide  Magazines! 


When  you  buy  an  ad  machine— get  your  money's  worth!  And  your  money's  worth 
hinges  on  a  very  basic  consideration— maximum  type  capacity,  along  with  steady 
production  and  ease  of  maintenance. 

On  the  Wide  Range  Linotypes  and  only  on  these  machines  do  you  get  the  full 
capacity  of  four  extra-wide  magazines.  This  is  true  for  both  single  distributor  and 
mixer  models.  These  machines  set  more  display  type  in  a  wider  range  of  sizes 
than  any  other  ad  machines  in  the  world.  In  addition,  the  newly-engineered  Wide 
Range  Linotypes  incorporate  many  other  time-saving  and  safety  features  which 
mean  less  down-time  and  more  type  production  in  any  size  your  schedules  call  for. 

Let  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  tell  you  about  the  complete  dollar-and- 
cents  saving  picture  as  applied  to  your  own  composing  room.  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


It's  easy  to  see  why  you  can  keybaard  larger  sizes  of  typel 
Wide  Range  Linatypes  take  faur  extra-wide  magazines  — 
the  widest  made;  35%  wider  than  standard  magazines. 


(•  LINOTYPE 


Pr.mnl  in  I 


Your  Memphis  Newspapers  \ 
offer  YOU  the  most  effective  and 
economical  means  of  reaching  more 
than  328,846*  families  throughout  Mem¬ 
phis  and  its  76  county  market  .  .  .  the  largest 
trade  area  in  the  South.  This  area,  13th  In 
the  Nation  In  total  volume  of  wholesale  sales 
and  market  center  for  a  $2  billion  buying 
potential  will  produce  greater  sales  results 
for  your  1952  advertising  schedule 

\when  you  use  "The  Right  Combi¬ 
nation"  .  .  .  The  Commer-  J 
cial  Appeal  and  Memphis  / 
Sv  Press-Scimitar. 


%  of  our  General  Advertisers  are 
today  using  the 
Memphis  Daily  Combination! 


Audit.  March  II.  I9SI 


OPTIONAL  DAILY  COMBINATION  RATE 
65c  PER  LINE 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  World-TtItgramiThtSan 


aiVELAND . Pratt 

rinSBURGH . Pratt 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nawt 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timat 


COLUMBUS . Cih'rM 

CINaNNATI . Pod 

KENTUCKY . Potl 

Covington  adition.  Cincinnati  Pott 
KNOXVILLE . NawfSantinal 


DENVER . Pocky  Mtn.  Nawt 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Pod  Harold 
MEMPHIS.  .....  Pratt'Sciinitor 
MEMPHIS  ...  Commarcial  Apoad 
WASHINGTON . Nawt 


EVANSVILLE . Prati 

HOUSTON . Pram 

FORT  WORTH . Pram 

ALBUQUERQUE . T-ibam 

EL  PASQ . Haro  H-fod 


Oanarol  Advartiting  Dapertmant,  130  Park  Avanua.  Naw  Yark  City 


Chicaga  Son  FrontUco  Oatrait  Oncinnatl  PtilladalphIa  Oallat 


